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VIIIL—WASHINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
N a former paper we have observed how au- 
I daciously the British blockading squadron 
operated along the shores of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays during the year 1813, contin- 
ually menacing not only the small coast vil- 
lages, but the larger cities. The National Cap- 
ital itself, situated at the head of the navigation 
of the Potomac, was in peril at times. Not less 
menacing were the movements of the enemy in 
the spring of 1814, when, so early as the begin- 
ning of March, Admiral Cockburn, with one 74, 
two frigates, a brig, and a schooner, arrived i 
Lynn Haven Bay and commenced marauding. 
The Government, at that time, seemed to be 
paralyzed by a strange delusion. 
viction that the British would never attempt to 
penetrate the country to Washington City, and 
that the archives of the nation were perfectly 
safe there. For several months previous to the 
reappearance of Cockburn thoughtful men had 
called the attention of the President and his 
Constitutional advisers to the exposed state of 
the entire District of Columbia, and especially 
the Capital, and to the importance of adopting 
vigorous measures for its defense. Tokens of 
danger were not wanting. First came intelli- 
gence, late in January, that four thousand Brit- 
ish troops, destined for the United States, had 
landed at Bermuda. This news was followed | 
by the advent of Cockburn. Then, at the close | 
of April, a vessel from Europe brought the start- 
ling announcement that Napoleon had fallen— 
that the Emperor Alexander and the Duke of 
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ENTS HOUSE, 
Wellington, leaders of hosts, had entered Paris 
with one hundred and eighty thousand troops, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, and had 
been greeted by the Senate of France with the 
declaration that the Great Captain, ‘‘ by arbi- 
trary acts and violations of the Constitution,” 
had forfeited the throne. Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion and his retirement to Elba soon followed ; 
and reasoning Americans said, Now the British 
soldiers, relieved from duty on the Continent, 
will surely be sent here to carry on the war 
more vigorously. The President seems to have 
feared danger, but his Cabinet were unmoved; 
and on the 14th of May the Government jour- 
nal said: ‘* We have no idea of the enemy [then 
not far distant] attempting to reach the vicinity 
of the Capital; and if he does, we have no doubt 
he will meet such a reception as he had a sam- 
ple of at Craney Island. The enemy knows 
better than to trust himself abreast of or on this 
side of Fort Washington.” This idle boast and 
the Government apathy were terribly rebuked 
a little more than three months afterward by 
British arms and British torches. At that very 
time hostile marauders were in the waters of 
the Potomac, and their leaders, employing com- 
petent spies, had made themselves perfectly ac- 
quainted with the condition of the country, and 
of military affairs around Washington. 

. June came, and yet there was strange apathy 
in official circles, and very little preparations fo: 
defense. In the entire Fifth Military District, 
of which the District of Columbia was a part. 
there were only two thousand one hundred and 
fifty-four effective enlisted men, of whom ont 
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half were at Norfolk, one quarter at Baltimore, 
and the remaining quarter divided between An- 
napolis, Fort Washington, and St. Mary’s. There 
were, besides, only a company of marines in the 
barracks at Washington, and a company of Ar- 
tillery at Fort Washington (late Fort Warbur- 
ton), on the Potomac, twelve miles below the 
Capital. 

At length the Government was aroused to a 
sense of danger and responsibility. Positive in- 
formation came to the President that a number 
of the largest class of transports had been fitted 
out at Portsmouth, ‘‘ as well as all troop-ships 
in that port,” for the purpose, it was believed, 
of going to Bordeaux to take on board the most 
effective of Wellington’s regiments and convey- 
ing them to the United States. This was con- 
firmed at near the close of June by the arrival 
at New York of a cartel from Bermuda, bring- 
ing intelligence that she had left at that place 
‘¢a fleet of transports, with a large force, bound 
to some port in the United States—probably for 
the Potomac.” The President immediately call- 
ed a Cabinet council, and laid before his ad- 
visers a well-considered plan of defense against 
threatened invasion. It contemplated the es- 
tablishment of a camp of regular troops, two or 
three thousand strong, somewhere between the 
Zastern Branch of the Potomac and the Patux- 
ent rivers, in Maryland, and the concentration 
of ten thousand militia in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington City. 

The Cabinet approved the President’s plan. 
A new military district, entitled the Tenth, was 
formed, comprising Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the portion of Eastern Virginia 
lying between the Potomac and Rappahannock 
rivers. Brigadier-General Winder, recently ex- 


changed, was appointed to the command of it. ! 
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A requisition was made upon the Stat 
for an aggregate of ninety-three thoy 
sand men, to be organized and held j 
readiness. The District of (Cs lumbi 
and the State of Maryland were call 


upon to furnish their respectivi 
immediately, the former being twe 








sand men, and the latter six thousand 
Pennsylvania was directed to send fiy 
thousand, and Virginia two thousand. t 
the militia rendezvous at once, rl 
naval defenses were left to the care of 
Commodore Joshua Barney, a vetera 
commander, with a flotilla of gun-boats 


In the paragraphs of the President 
proclamation and the orders of the Wa 
Department there appeared an army of 
fifteen thousand militia, 
lars, for the defense of 


besides re 


Washi: rton : 


and General Winder was an envied man 
because of the superiority in numbers 
of his army. But that army remaine 
hidden in official paragraphs, and only 
a small portion of it confronted the in- 
vader; for he came before the States- 

to whom the organization of their re- 
spective quotas had been intrusted—ha 
moved in the matter. 

General Winder entered upon his duties wit! 
alacrity, under the inspiration of seductive prom 
ises by the Government ; but he was soon mad 
the victim of official incompetency. The Wa 
Department appears to have been incapable of 
comprehending the magnitude of the dange 
and the necessity of the most immediate and 
vigorous action. No orders were issued to fur- 
nish General Winder with a competent staff. 
He had no assistant adjutant-general nor topo- 
graphical engineer; and he was required to or- 
ganize an army almost without assistance, and 
to pay attention to minute details when he should 
have been free to exercise only a general super- 
vision. 

When, a week after the requisition for troops 
was determined on in Cabinet Council, the en- 
emy appeared in Chesapeake Bay, the National 
Capital was completely uncovered. ‘There was 
extraordinary tardiness every where, indicative 
of the most fatal official apathy. The Governor 
of Maryland, residing within an easy day’s ride 
of the War Office, did not receive a copy of the 
requisition until six days after it was ordered ; 
and the Governor of Pennsylvania did not re- 
ceive his until ten days afterward. And it was 
not until the day (July 12th) when the British 
appeared in the Bay that the Secretary of War 
placed a copy of that requisition in the hands of 
the Commanding General of the District. It was 
accompanied by a cautious order, directing him, 
in the event of an invasion, to call for a part or 
the whole quota required of Maryland; but to 
‘*be careful to avoid unnecessary calls, and to 
apportion the call to the exigency.” Five days 
afterward another order from the War Depart- 
ment reached him, which gave him authority to 
draw, in addition to the Maryland quota, two 
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»ousand men from Virgir 
i, and five thousand from 
Pennsylvania; and assuring 
im that the whole of the 
of the District 


na ot 


lumbia, amounting to 


out two thousand, were 
xpt in a disposable state, 
d subject to his orders. 

general Winder 
mprehended the difficul- 


s in his way, and the im- 


soon 


ssibilities required of him, 

orders of the Secretary 
War implied the organization and readiness 
he troops mentioned, when there was not a 
adow of such force in existence. Only a month 
fore, when general uneasiness prevailed in the 
iblic mind concerning the safety of Washington, 
rps of regular troops, from North Carolina, 
hundred strong, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
linch, who had been encamped near the Cap- 
tal for some time, were sent away to the North- 


c 


rm frontier, and there were now only six hun- 
lred and twelve regular troops within the Tenth 
Military District. One-third of these 
rarrison at Forts M‘Henry, Severn, and Wash- 
igton. The Governor of Maryland, after issu- 
ig drafts for three thousand men, found that 
hundreds could be collected ; 


were in 


scarcely as many 
nd the Governor of Pennsylvania informed the 

secretary of War that, in consequence of the 
leranged state of the militia law of that Com- 
nonwealth, the Executive had no power to en- 
ree the draft. 

General Winder was untiring in his exertions 
to make the defense of the District a certainty. 
He visited every part of the country to be de- 
fended, and inspected carefully all the fortifica- 
tions under his command. His personal popna- 
larity was very great, and he enjoyed the pres- 
tige of brave and useful conduct as a commander 
m the Northern frontier until he was made a 
prisoner at Stoney Creek, more than a year be- 
fore. Yet with all these exertions and advant- 
ages he was able to report, on the Ist of August, 
an army of only one thousand regulars actually 
ollected, and only about four thousand militia, 
a large proportion of them yet to be collected. 
Che Government had strangely omitted to call 
for cavalry and riflemen, very important branch- 
es of the service. 

On the 16th of August the small British 
squadron in the Chesapeake was reinforced by 
a fleet of twenty-one sail, under Admiral Coch- 
rane. ‘These were soon joined by another un- 
der Admiral Malcolm. These vessels bore sev- 
eral thousands of land-troops commanded, in per- 
son, by General Ross, one of Wellington’s most 
active leaders. Both Washington and Baltimore 
seem to have been chosen objects for attack by 
a simultaneous movement. For this purpose a 
portion of the British naval force went up the 
Potomac under the command of Captain Gor- 
don, and another portion, under Sir Peter Park- 
er, went up the Chesapeake toward Baltimore. 
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THE CAPITOL IN 1514. 


At this time Commodore Barney was in the 
Patuxent River with a flotilla of thirteen armed 
barges and the schooner Scorpion, manned by 
about five hundred men. For the purpose of 
being within co-operating distance from both 
Washington and Baltimore, Barney moved his 
flotilla up the stream to Nottingham in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, about forty 
from the National Capital. The position and 
strength of this flotilla was known to 
the British, and its destruction or capture was 
Accordingly, on the 19th of 


miles 
made 


determined upon. 
August, the invaders moved up the Patuxent, 
and at Benedict, in Charles County, on the west- 
ern bank of that stream, fifty-four miles from 
Washington, a force of litthe more than four 
thousand men, composed of British regulars, 
a battalion of marines, and ‘‘a party of disci- 
plined negroes” (who had been forced by threats 
and bribed by promises of freedom to enter the 
service) were landed with one 6 and two 12 
pound cannon. 

Barney promptly informed the Government 
of this movement, and an appeal for aid went 
out immediately from the War Department to 
General Samuel Smith's division of the Mary- 
land militia. A portion of the brigade of Gen- 
eral Stansbury, thirteen hundred and fifty strong, 
promptly responded, and left Baltimore for Bla- 
densburg on the 20th. Another force, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sterett, consisting of his 
Fifth Baltimore Regiment of Volunteers, Major 
Pinckney’s Rifle Battalion and two companies 
(Myers’s and Magruder’s) artillery-men, eight 
hundred in number, soon followed, and joined 
Stansbury on the evening of the 23d. In the 
mean time the British had moved up the Patux- 
ent, the land-troops being accompanied by a flo- 
tilla of launches and barges that kept abreast of 
them. The naval forces were under the com- 
mand of the notorious marauder, Cockburn. 
They reached Lower Marlborough on the 2Ist, 
when Barney’s flotilla, then in charge of his 
lieutenant, Mr. Frazier, moved up to Pig Point. 

3arney had landed with four hundred seamen, 
and pushed on toward Winder’s head-quarters, 
then at the Wood Yard, on the road ‘between 
Upper Marlborough and Washington, and twelve 
miles from the latter, where he had established 
a slightly-intrenched camp. Frazier was in- 
structed to destroy the flotilla at Pig Point rath- 
er than allow it to fall into the hands of the foe. 
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up on the morning of the 22d, when the enemy 
were moving up from Nottingham. They found 
only the ruins of Barney’s vessels at Pig Point. 
Their land-force pressed forward to Upper Marl- 
borough, whence a road led directly to Wash- 
ington City, and there encamped, leaving Cock- 
burn and the British flotilla at Pig Point. 

Winder had been actively employed with his 
cavalry in the vicinity of the Patuxent watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy. At sunrise 
on the 22d he ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Scott’s 
command, Laval’s cavalry, Major Peter's artil- 
lery, and the companies of Stull and Davidson, 
with several field-pieces, numbering about eight 
hundred men, to proceed immediately to Not- 
tingham, where the enemy had encamped dur- 
ing the night just past, and reconnoitre and har- 
ass them. The remainder of Winder’s force 
was directed to follow and support them. The 
General himself, accompanied by his limited 
staff, proceeded in advance of the troops, and 
discovered the enemy moving up the river. He 
was convinced that an encounter with that over- 
whelming force would be perilous, and he order- 
ed Scott and Peter to fall back to the Wood 
Yard and wait for him. The main body of the 
troops, under General W. Smith, had arrived in 
the mean time within two miles of the advance ; 
and the whole American force, then within five 
miles of the invaders, including Barney’s men 
and marines from the Washington Navy-yard, 
numbered about twenty-five hundred, fairly arm- 
ed with muskets and rifles, and five pieces of 
heavy artillery. 

On arriving at the junction of the roads lead- 
ing respectively to Marlborough and the Wood 
Yard, General Ross, who led the British column 
in person, turned into the latter with the seem- 
ing intention of pushing on toward Washington. 
He finally changed his course and proceeded to- 
ward Marlborough. Winder deemed it prudent 
to avoid an encounter, and in the afternoon he 
retreated toward the Capital, and encamped at 
a place called Long Old Battalion Fields, about 
eight miles from the city, where he might be 
within easy striking distance of Bladensburg, the 
bridges over the East Branch of the Potomac, 
and the road leading to Fort Washington. 

Colonel Monroe, the Secretary of State, who 
had been several days with Winder reconnoi- 
tring the enemy, and watching all military move- 
ments, believed that Washington was in great 
peril, for he well knew the weakness of the 
American forces. While Ross was yet advanc- 
ing, and before he retraced his steps and went 
toward Marlborough, Monroe sent the following 
dispatch to the President : 

‘*The enemy are advanced six miles cn the road to the 
Wood Yard, and our troops are retiring. Our troops were 
on the march to meet them, but in too small a body to en- 
gage. General Winder proposes to retire till he can col- 
lect them in a body. The enemy are in full march to 
Washington. Have the materials prepared to destroy the 
bridges. J. Monror. 

“* P.S. —You had better remove the records.” 

This message occasioned the wildest excite- 


| ment in the National Capital, then a straggling 
town of between eight and nine thousand inhab. 
itants, and produced a sudden and confused ex. 
odus of all the timid and helpless ones who were 
able to leave. 

Winder’s situation was an unenviable one. 
For a month he had been subjected to the mos: 
arduous and continuous labors, with the weig] 
of momentous responsibility resting upon hin 
Expectations had been grievously disappointed 
Hundreds, not thousands, of soldiers had com, 
to him at the call of the Government; and now 
with a comparatively strong foe on his front, 
ready to fall upon him or on the capital he wa 
expected to defend, he had only about twenty- 
five hundred armed and effective men in camp, 
and many of these had been from their home 
only three or four days. ‘They were undisci 
plined and untried, and surrounded and infiu- 
enced by a crowd of excited civilians, to whos 
‘‘officious but well-intended information an 
}advice” the General was compelled to listen 
[In addition to this intrusion and interference 
}of common men, he was embarrassed by th: 
| presence and suggestions of the President an 
| his Cabinet ministers, the most of them utterly 
ignorant of military affairs. Better would i: 
have been for Winder and the country if thes: 
civilians, from the President down, had kep 
away from the camp and the field, and prudent- 
ly preserved silence. 

The fatigued little army at Long Old Fields 
had reposed but a short time when, at two o'clock 
in the morning (August 23), a timid sentinel 
gave a false alarm, and they were summoned to 
their feet in battle order. They were soon dis- 
missed, and slept on their arms until dawn 
At sunrise they were ordered to strike thei 
tents, load the baggage wagons, and have ever) 
thing in readiness to move within an hour 
When every thing was prepared for marching 
they were reviewed by President Madison. In 
the mean time Winder had ascertained from 
scouts that the British were resting quietly in 
their camp at Upper Marlborough, and he re- 
solved to concentrate all the troops within his 
reach at some point between his present cam] 
and that of the enemy. He accordingly sent 
orders to General Stansbury at Bladensburg to 
march with his own and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sterett’s troops and take position in the road 
within seven miles of Marlborough. The same 
order was sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Beale, 
supposed to be then approaching with his corps 
from Annapolis. A detachment from General 
Smith’s brigade, under Major Peter, composed 
of the same companies as the detachment sent 
forward the day before, was ordered to move 
from camp in the same direction and for the 
same purpose; to approach as near the enem) 
as possible without incurring too much risk, and 
annoy him whether in motion or at rest. Gen- 
eral Winder himself, accompanied by a troop of 
Laval’s cavalry, started for Bladensburg at noon 








|for the purpose of holding a conference with 
|General Stansbury. When within four or five 
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OLD MILL NEAR BLADENSBURG IN 1861 


miles of that place he was overtaken by Major 
M‘Kenney, with intelligence that Major Peter 
had met and skirmished with the van-guard of 
the advancing enemy, two or three miles from 
Marlborough, on the road toward the Wood 
Yard, had been driven back toward the Old 
Fields, and that General Smith had sent off the 
baggage toward Washington across the Eastern 
Branch, and had drawn up his own troops and 
Barney's seamen in battle order to await an at- 
tack from the foe. Winder immediately sent 
orders to Stansbury, now moving forward, to fall 
back toward Bladensburg, take the best position 
possible with his own and Sterett’s troops in 
front of that village, and resist the enemy if at- 
tacked. If driven he was to retreat toward the 
Capital. He then hastened back to the Old 
Fields, where he found Smith and Barney well 
posted. Stansbury’s force took position in an 
orchard (near a mill yet standing near Bladens- 
burg) on a gentle eminence, and there, behind 
a slight breast-work, he planted six heavy guns 
in position to command the pass into the town 
and the bridge southwestward of it. 

General Ross rested at Upper Marborough un- 
til after noon on the 23d, when, being joined by 
Cockburn and his seamen and marines, he moved 
forward at two o'clock, and, as we have ob- 
served, encountered and drove back Major Pe- 
ter and his command. He then pressed stead- 
ily on unmolested to the junction of the roads 


leading respectively to Washington city and the | 


Alexandria Ferry, on the Potomac River, not 
far above Fort Washington. There they halted, 
and puzzled the Americans. Some believed 
that an attack on Fort Washington in the rear, 
simultaneously with an assault by the British 
fleet in front, was contemplated; but more, and 
among these General Winder and Colonel Mon- 
roe, believed the National Capital to be the prize 


sought to be won. Impressed with this con- 
viction, Winder issued orders toward sunset for 
the troops to retire across the Eastern Branch 
Bridge and take position on the borders of the 
city, where greater facility would be afforded 
for assisting General Young, commanding Fort 
Washington, in the defense of that place, and 
for drawing to himself Stansbury and Sterett, 
if the enemy should advance rapidly upon Wash- 
ington. Late at night the troops, greatly wear 
ied and dispirited, encamped within the limits of 
the city. ‘*Thus,” said General Smith, ‘‘term- 
inated the four days of service of the troop 
of this District. They had been under arms, 
with but little intermission, the whole of th 
time, both night and day; had traveled, during 
their different marches in advance and retreat, 
a considerable tract of country, exposed to the 


burning heat of a sultry sun by day, and ‘many 
of them to the cold dews of the night, uncovered. 
They had, in this period, drawn but two rations, 
the requisition therefor, in the first instance, 
being but partially complied with, and it being 
afterward almost impossible to procure the means 


of transportation, the wagons employed by out 
quarter-master for that purpose being constantly 
impressed by the government agents for the pur- 
pose of removing the public records, when the 
enemy’s approach was known, and some of them 
thus seized while proceeding to take in provi- 
sions for the army.” 

The night of the 24th of August was marked 
by great excitement in the National Capital. 
The President and his Cabinet indulged in no 
slumbers, for Ross, the invader, was bivouacked 
at Melwood, near the Long Old Fields, about 
ten miles from the city, and Winder’s troops, 
worn down and dispirited, were fugitives before 
him. Laval’s horsemen were exhausted; and 
Stansbury’s troops at Bladensburg were too 
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LUE BRIDGE AT BLADENSBURG IN 1861 


wearied with long marching to do much fighting 
without some repose. What the morfing would 
reveal no one could tell, and the dark hours 
were passed in great anxiety by the troops and 
people. The Secretary of State was in his sad- 
dle half the night; and at midnight he had vis- 
ited the head-quarters of Stansbury, acquainted 
him with the relative position of Winder and 
Ross, and advised him to fall in the rear of the 
latter. Fortunately the military leader did not 
follow the advice of the civilian. 

Winder’s head-quarters were at Combs’s, near 
the Eastern Branch Bridge; and at dawn the 
President and several of his Cabinet ministers 
were there. Before their arrival, General Win- 
der had sent a note to the Secretary of War, 
expressing a desire to have the counsel of that 
officer and of the Government. This was a mis- 
take. He had had too much of that bane to 
success already; and it was now administered 
too liberally for the good reputation of himself 
and his country. These government officers 
were so Officious as well as fickle—fickle, be- 
cause impulse and not judgment gnided them 
—that the General’s thoughts and plans were 
interfered with at a moment when one mind 
should control all movements, and that mind 
be free to act untrammeled and unbiased. 

While Winder and the Government were in 
council, Ross moved toward Bladensburg. La- 
val’s scouts first brought intelligence of the fact 
to head-quarters. They were soon followed by 
an express from Stansbury, giving positive in- 
formation that the British were marching in 
that direction, with the view, no doubt, of 
crushing the little force of Baltimoreans near 
the Bladensburg Mill. Up to that moment the 


council believed that Ross would move on Fort | 


Washington, or on the city by the very bridge 


]near which they were in consultation. Thi: 
delusive idea now vanished, and Government 
General, and troops all moved off toward the 
point of danger. Winder had now under his 
command at Washington and Bladensburg fir: 
thousand one hundred efiective men. The force 
of the enemy was about the same. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning when Win- 
der ordered General Smith, with the whole of his 
troops, to hasten toward Bladensburg. Barney 
was soon afterward ordered to move with his 
five hundred men; and the Secretary of State, 
who had seen some military service in the Rev- 
olution, was requested by the President and 
General Winder to hasten to Stansbury and as- 
sist him in properly posting his troops. Mr. 
Monroe was immediately followed by Genera! 
Winder and his Staff. The Secretary of Wa 
then followed ; and lastly the President and At- 
torney-General, accompanied by some friends, 
all on horseback, rode on toward the expected 
theatre of battle. Stansbury seems not to have 
been well pleased with the aid of the Secretar 
of State, for he afterward intimated that ‘‘ som« 
body,” without consulting him, changed and de- 
ranged his order of battle. That ‘somebody 
was Colonel Monroe, as we shall presently ob- 
serve. 

Let us, for a moment, take a glance at the 
theatre on which the opposing forces were soo1 
to meet face to face. It was the slopes and 
plain around Bladensburg, then a little strag- 
gling village at the head of small-craft naviga- 
tion on the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, uj 
which, for four miles, vessels of largest class 
might ride. The village is about six miles 
from Washington by the old post-road from that 
city to Baltimore. Another road from George- 
town joined the Washington road at an acute 
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angle, a few yards from the bridge, less than a 
hundred feet long, that spanned the stream at 
Bladensburg. Above the bridge the creek was 
every where fardable. 

In the triangular field formed by the two 
roads just mentioned, and near the mill, Gen- 
eral Stansbury’s command was posted, on the 
morning of the 24th. On the brow of : 
eminence in that field, three hundred and fifty 
yards from the Bladensburg bridge, between a 
large barn and the Washington road, a barbette 
earth-work had been thrown up for the use of 
yeavy cannon. 3ehind this work were the ar- 
tillery companies from Baltimore, under Cap- 
tains Myers and Magruder, one hundred and 
fifty strong, with six 6-pounders. These were 
too small for the high embankment, and em- 
brasures were cut so that they might command 
the bridge and both roads. Major Pinckney’s 
riflemen were on the right of the battery, near 
the junction of the roads, and concealed by the 
shrubbery on the low ground near the river, 
Two companies of militia, under Captains Duck- 
er and Gorsuch, acting as riflemen, wefe sta- 
tioned in the rear of the left of the battery, near 
the barn and the Georgetown road. About fifty 
yards in the rear of Pinckney’s riflemen were 
Sterett’s Fifth Regiment of Baltimore Volun- 
teers, while the regiments of Ragan and Schutz 
were drawn up en echelon, their right resting on 
the left of Ducker’s and Gorsuch’s companies 
The 
cavalry, about three hundred and eighty in all, 
were placed somewhat in the rear on the ex- 
treme left, and seem not to have taken any part 
in the battle that ensued. 

This, all things considered, seems to have been 
a judicious arrangement; but Colonel Monroe, 
without consulting General Stansbury, and in 
face of the enemy then on the other side of the 
Eastern Branch, proceeded te change it, by mov- 
ing the Baltimore regiments of Sterett, Ragan, 
and Schutz a quarter of a mile in the rear of 
the artillery and riflemen, their right resting 
on the Washington road. This formed a sec- 
ond line in full view of the enemy, within reach 
of his Congreve rockets, entirely uncovered, 
and so far from the first line as not to be able 
to give it immediate support in case of an at- 
tack. This was a blunder that proved disas- 
trous, but it was made too late to be corrected, 
the enemy was so near. 

General Winder, in the mean time, had ar- 
rived on the field and posted a third and rear 
line on the crown of the hills near the present 
residence of Jolin C. Rives, Esq., proprietor of 
the Washington Globe, about a mile from the 
Bladensburg Bridge. ‘This line embraced a reg- 
iment of Maryland militia, under Colonel Beale, 
which had just arrived from Annapolis, and 
were posted on the extreme right ; Barney’s flo- 
tilla-men, who formed the centre on the Wash- 
ington road, with two 18-pounders planted in 
the highway a few yards from Rives’s barn, : 
portion of the seamen acting as artillerists; and 
Colonel Magruder’s District Militia, regulars un- 


and commanding the Georgetown road. 


der Lieutenant-Colonel Sc« tt, 
tery, who formed the left. 
sition, about five 


and Peter's bat 
In front of this po- 
hundred vards, the 


road d 
scends into a gentle ravine which was then, as 
now, crossed by a small bridge, on the north of 
which it widens into a little grassy level, an 
formed the 
others lost their lives. 


dueling-ground where Decatur an 
Overlooking it, about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the road, i 


an abrupt bluff, on which the companies of Cay 


tain’s Stull and Davidson were posted in posi 


tion to command that highway. Lieutenant 
Colonel Scott, with his regulars, Colonel Brent. 
with the Second Regiment of General Smith’s 
brigade, and Major Waring, with the battalion 
of Maryland Militia, were posted in the rear of 
Major Peters’s batter; : 
diately 


Magruder was imme- 
on the left of Barney’s men, his right 
resting on the Washington road; and Colonel 
Kramer, with a small detachment, was thrown 
forward of Colonel Beale. 

Such was the disposition of Winder’s littl 
army when, at noon, the enc my were seen de 
scending the hills beyond Bladensburg, and 
pressing on toward the bridge. At half past 
twelve they were in the town, and came within 
range of the heavy guns of the first American 
line. The British commenced hurling rockets 
at the exposed Americans, and attempted t 
throw a heavy force across the bridge, but wer: 
driven back by their antagonists’ cannon, anc 
forced to take shelter in the village, and behin« 
Lowndes’s Hill in the rear of it. Again, after 
due preparation, they advanced, in double-quich 
time; and when the bridge was crowded wit! 
them, the artillery of Winder’s first and secon 
lines opened upon them with terrible effect, 
sweeping down a whole The con- 
eealed riflemen, under Pinckney, also poured 
deadly volleys into their exposed ranks; but th 
sritish, continually pushed gallant- 
ly forward, some over the bridge, and 
‘ording the stream above it, and fell so heavily 
upon the fitst and unsupported line of the Amer- 
icans that it was compelled to fall back upon the 
SeC( nd, 


company, 


reinforced 


some 


A company, whose commander is un 
named in the reports of the battle, were s 
panic-stricken that they fled after the first fire, 
leaving their guns to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The first British brigade were now over the 
stream, and, elated by their success, did not 
wait for the second. They their 
knapsacks and haversacks, and pushed up the 
hill to attack the American second line, in the 
face of an annoying fire from Captain Burch’s 
artillery. They weakened their force by stretch- 
ing out so as to form a front equal to that of 
their antagonists. It blunder which 
Winder quickly perceived and took advantag: 
of. He was then at the head of Steérett’s regi- 
ment. With this and some of Stansbury's mili- 
tia, who behaved gallantly, he not only checked 
the enemy's advance, but, at the point of the 
bayonet, pressed his attenuated line so strongls 
that he fell back to the thickets on the brink of 
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BARNEY'S SPRING. 


the river near the briage, where he maintained 
his position most obstinately until reinforced by 
the second brigade. Thus strengthened, he 
again pressed forward and soon turned the left 
flank of the Americans, and, at the same time, 
sent a flight of hissing rockets over and very 
near the centre and right of Stansbury’s line. 
The frightened regiments of Shutz and Ragan 
broke and fled in the wildest confusion. Win- 
der tried to rally them, but in vain. Sterett’s 
corps maintained their ground gallantly until 
the enemy had gained both their flanks, when 
Winder ordered them, and the supporting artil- 
lery, to retire up the hill. They, too, became 
alarmed, and the retreat, covered by riflemen, 
became a disorderly flight. 

The first and second line of the Americans 
having been dispersed, the British, flushed with 
success, pushed forward to attack the third. 
Peters’s artillery annoyed but did not check them ; 
and the left, under Colonel Thornton, soon con- 
fronted Barney, in the centre, who maintained 
his position like a genuine hero, as he was. His 
18-pounder enfiladed the Washington road, and 
with it he swept the highway with such terrible 
effect that the enemy filed off into a field and 
attempted to turn Barney’s right flank. There 
they were met by three 12-pounders and ma- 
rines, under Captains Miller and Sevier, and 
were badly cut up. They were driven back to 


the ravine already mentioned as 
the dueling-ground, leaving sey. 
eral of their wounded officers 
in the hands of the Americans. 
Colonel Thornton, who led th. 
attacking column, was severely 
wounded, and General Ross had 
his horse shot under him. 

The flight of Stansbury’s 
troops left Barney unsupported 


in that direction, while a heavy 
column was hurled ugainst Beale 
and his militia, on the right. 
with such force as to disperse 
them. The British light troops 
soon gained position on each 
flank, and Barney himself was 
severely wounded near a living 
fountain of water on the present 
estate of Mr. Rives, which is 
still known as Barney’s Spring. 
When it became evident that 
Minor’s Virginia troops could 
not arrive in time to aid the gal- 
lant flotilla-men who were ob- 
stinately maintaining their po- 
sition against fearful odds, and 
that further resistance would be 
useless, Winder ordered a gen- 
eral retreat. 


The Commodore, 
NN i y too severely hurt to be moved, 
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became a prisoner of war. The 
great body of the Americans 
retreated toward Montgomery 
Court House, in Maryland, leay- 
ing the battle-field in full pos- 
| session of the enemy, and their way to the Na- 
tional Capital unobstructed. The Americans lost 
twenty-six killed and fifty-one wounded. The 
British loss was manifold greater. According to 
one of their officers who was in the battle, and 
yet living (Mr. Gleig, Chaplain-General of the 
British army), it was ‘‘ upward of five hundred 
killed and wounded,” among them “ several offi- 
cers of rank and distinction.” 

Up to this time the conduct of the British had 
been in accordance with the rules of modern 
| warfare; now they violated them. Here is the 
|true bill of indictment, as found in President 
| Madison’s message: ‘‘ They wantonly destroyed 
| the public edifices, having no relation in their 
| structure to operations of war, nor used at the 

time for military annoyance. Some of these 
edifices being also costly monuments of taste 
and of the arts, and others depositories of the 
public archives, not only precious to the nation 
as the memorials of its origin and its early 
transactions, but interesting to all nations as 
contributions to the general stock of historical 
instruction and political science.” Let us brief- 
ly examine the testimony of history. 

When Ross was assured of complete victory 
| he halted his army a short time on the field of 
| battle, and then, with the fresh third brigade 
| which had not been in the conflict, he crossed 
| the Eastern Branch bridge. Leaving the main 


| 











ody a mile and a half from the Capitol, he en- 
tered the town, then containing about nine hun- 
ired buildings, at about eight o’clock in the 
vening, with seven hundred men. He came to 
lestroy the public property there. It was an 
rrand not at all coincident with his taste or 
abits. But he was accompanied by Sir George 
‘ockburn, who delighted in such sport; and 
vho had longed for the enjoyment now promised. 
As early as the 18th Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
he naval commander-in-chief on the American 
tation, had written a note (not delivered until 
fter the capture of Washington) to Secretary 
Monroe, informing him that he intended ‘to 
lestroy and lay waste such towns and districts 
pon the coast as might be found assailable.” 
He had the full sanction of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, who, not satisfied with the terri- 
ble and cruel vengeance inflicted on the whole 
Niagara frontier in retaliation for the destruc- 
tion of Newark, had urged upon Sir Alexander 
‘*the indispensable necessity of retaliating” fur- 
ther. When instructed to do so, Ross demurred. 
He had carried on war on the Peninsula and in 
France with a different spirit, and it was with 
the greatest reluctance that he obeyed orders, 
ind proceeded to the destruction of the Na- 
tional Capital. He made the eager incendi- 
wry, Cockburn, his torch-bearer literally, and 
the work was accomplished speedily. The un- 
finished Capitol; the Library of Congress; the 
President’s House, a mile from them; the War 
ind Treasury buildings; the Arsenal, and Bar- 
racks for almost three thousand troops, were 
soon in flames, whose light was seen in Balti- 
more, forty miles distant. In the course of a 
few hours nothing of the splendid Capitol and 
Presidential mansion were left but their smoke- 
blackened walls. The Navy-yard and a vessel 
lying there were burned by the Americans them- 
selves. Fort Washington was disabled and 
vbandoned by its garrison during the paroxysm 
of panic. The Americans also set fire to the 
Virginia end of the Long Bridge over the Poto- 
mac at the same time when the British ignited 
the Washington end, and that fine structure, a 
mile in length, was destroyed. 

Cockburn was so restrained by Ross that he 
destroyed very little private property. From 
behind the house of Robert Sewall, near the 
Capitol, a gun was fired which killed the Gen- 
eral’s horse on which he was riding. The house 
was immediately destroyed. The same fate 
awaited the office of the National Intelligencer, 
the Government organ, against which Cockburn 
held special spite. These, and some houses on 
Capitol Hill, a large rope-walk, and a hotel, 
comprised the bulk of private property destroyed. 
They shamefully mutilated the fine monument at 
the Navy-yard, erected in honor of the Amer- 
ican heroes at Tripoli. 

As it was not the intention of the British to 
hold the territory now acquired by conquest, 
they retreated toward the Patuxent on the even- 
ing of the 25th, after the passage of a terrific 
tempest of wind, lightning, and rain. 


All the | 
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glory that they had won on the battle-field was 
lost in the barbarian conflagration. ‘‘ Willing- 
ly,” said the London newspaper, 
‘*would we throw a veil of oblivion over our 
transactions at Washington. The Cossacks 
spared Paris, but we spared not the Capital of 
America.” 


Statesman 


Continental writers and speakers 
condemned the act in uameasured terms; and 
yet the Government of England, which has sel- 
dom represented the sentiments of the people, 
caused the Tower guns to be fired in honor 
of Ross’s victory; thanked the actors, through 
Parliament ; decreed a monument to that Gen- 
eral at his death, in Westminster Abbey; and, 
making additions to his armorfal bearings, an- 
thorized his descendants forever to style them- 
selves ‘‘ Ross of Bladensburg!” 

President Madison and other civil officers 
were on the field until Barney fell, when they 
fled to the city, and were among the first to an- 
nounce the startling intelligence that the Brit- 
ish, victorious, were doubtless marching on the 
town. Mr. Madison had already sent his serv- 
ant to warn Mrs. Madison of her danger, and to 
direct her to fly immediately. The resolute wo- 
man resolved to save the full-length portrait of 
Washington, which now adorns the wall of the 
‘* Blue room” in the Presidential Mansion, and 
she did. It was taken out of the frame and borne 
away by two gentlemen, one of them the now 
venerable New Orleans banker, Jacob Barker. 
She also carried away with her the original 
Declaration of Independence, bearing the auto- 
graphs of the signers, which may now be seen 
at the Smithsonian Institute. So precipitate 
was the flight of Madison's family that they left 
the dinner-table spread for forty guests. Un- 
expected ones occupied it. They were hungry 
Britons. 

Fort Washington, we have observed, was dis- 
abled by its own garrison, and abandoned. The 

sritish squadron, under Gordon, went by it up 
to Alexandria on the 29th, and the inhabitants 
of that city, who had seen the flames and smoke 
at Washington, being unprovided with adequate 
means for defense, purchased exemption from 
the invader’s torch at the cost of all the mer- 
chandise in the town. Gordon sailed down the 
Potomac with richly-laden prize-vessels, not, 
however, without being greatly annoyed by bat- 
teries planted on its shores. For three days the 
British vessels were harassed and delayed, but 
they finally reached Chesapeake Bay in safety. 

Intense excitement was produced in Balti- 
more when intelligence of the capture of Wash- 
ington reached that city. It was believed that 
it would be immediately attacked by the victo- 
rious Ross. The inhabitants felt relieved when 
it was known that he had re-embarked his troops 
at Benedict, and that the entire flotilla, with the 
British land-force, was hovering on the coast of 
the Bay below in seeming hesitation. Every 
hour of delay on the part of the invaders was 
precious to the Baltimorians, and they employed 
the time diligently in preparations for defense. 

Baltimore is on the Patapsco River, ten miles 
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RODGERS'S BASTION, BALTIMORE 


from Chesapeake Bay. The Harbor is entered 
by a narrow strait commanded by Fort M‘Hen- 
ry, which stood there at the time we are con- 
sidering. The city proper, at that period, con- 
tained about forty thousand inhabitants, of whom 
one-fifth were blacks. Northward of the town 
was a range of hills overlooking it and the har- 
Upon that 


bor, and a large extent of country. 
portion of the range now known as Patterson 
Park, the inhabitants, under the chief direc- | 
tion of Commodore Rodgers, prepared defenses | 


against the expected inveders. All 
turned out cheerfully and worked faithfully 


tions were constructed and n..nned. A consid- 


erable number of militia arrived from Pennsyl- | 


vania and Virginia, and the interior of Mary- 
land, and added much strength to the military 
force already in Baltimore. 

Rodgers and his marines took charge of the 
heavier fortifications, one portion of which, 
known as Rodgers’s Bastion, is still well pre- 
served on the harbor side of Patterson Park. A 
brigade of Virginia Volunteers and of Regular 
troops were placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Winder ; the City Brigade of Baltimore was 
commanded by General Stricker, and the whole 
military force was placed in charge of the vet- 
eran soldier of the Revolution, General Samuel 
Smith. Fort M‘Henry was garrisoned by about 
one thousand men, volunteers and regulars, 
commanded by Major George Armistead : and to 
the right of it, guarding the shores of the Pa- 


tapsco from the landing of troops that might | 


attack the city in the rear, were two redoubts 
named respectively Fort Covington and City 
Battery. The former, whose remains are con- 


spicuous at the end of Light Street, was manned | 
by a detachment of seamen under Lieutenant | 


classes | 
In | 


the course of a few days a long line of fortifica- | 


| Newcomb, and the latter by men of Barney’: 
flotilla, under Lieutenant Webster. On Laza- 
| retto Point, opposite Fort M‘Henry, was also ; 
| small battery, in charge of Lieutenant Rutter, 
|of the flotilla. To these batteries and Fort 
| M‘Henry, the citizens of Baltimore looked most 
confidently for defense. . 

| Such were the most important preparations 
| for the reception of the enemy when, on Friday 
evening, the 9th of September, he was seen o1 
the Chesapeake in about fifty sail of vessels head- 
ing toward the mouth of the Patapsco. 

On the evening of Sunday the 11th the Brit 
ish fleet anchored off North Point, about fiftee: 
miles from Baltimore. The sueceeding night 
was a delightful one. The air was balmy and 
the full moon shone brightly. It was spent in 
preparations for landing and brief repose. At 
seven o’clock in the morning about five thousand 
troops, under General Ross, were on shore and 
prepared to march upon Baltimore, where, the 
General had boasted, he intended to make his 
winter-quarters. They were furnished with 
cooked provisions for three days; and each man 
had eighty rounds of ammunition. They carried 
| as little baggage as possible, for they were to be 
| marched rapidly and take the city by surprise. 
| At the same time a frigate was sent to try th« 
depth and take soundings of the channel leading 
to Baltimore, as the navy was to co-operate with 
the army. 

When it was known that the British fleet was 
anchored off North Point, General Smith, who 
had about nine thousand troops under his com- 
mand, sent General Stricker with three thou- 
sand two hundred in that direction to watch the 
movements of the enemy and act as circum- 
stances might warrant. He left the city toward 
evening, and just before sunset reached a meet- 
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ing-house (yet standing) almost seven miles from 
the town, near the junction of the roads leading 
respectively to North Point and Bear Creek. 
Meanwhile Major Randall, of the Maryland mili- 
tia, had been sent with a light corps frofii Gen- 
eral Stansbury’s brigade, and the Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, to the mouth of Bear Creek, 
operate with Stricker in opposing the debarka- 
tion of the enemy. 

Stricker’s little army rested until morning at 
the meeting-house, not far from what was then 
called Long Log Lane (now the road to North 
Point), with the exception of a detachment of 
one hundred and forty horsemen under Lieu- 


to co- 


tenant-Colonel Biays, who were ordered forward, | 


three miles, to Gorsuch’s farm, and one hundred 
and fifty riflemen under Captain Dyer, who were 
directed to take position one mile in the rear of 
the cavalry. So they remained until the morn- 
ing of the 12th, when information was received 
‘rom the videttes that the enemy had landed at 
North Point, when Stricker immediately sent 
back his baggage under a strong guard and dis- 
posed his troops for battle in three lines, stretch- 
ing from a branch of Bear Creek on his right, 
to aswamp on the margin of a branch of Back 
River on his left. The several corps were posted 
as follows: the Fifth Baltimore Reg- 
iment, Lieutenant-Colonel Sterett, 
five hundred strong, were placed on 
the right, extending from Long Log 
Lane to a branch of Bear Creek ; 
the twenty-seventh Maryland Reg- 
iment, Lieutenant- Colonel Long, 
numbering the same, were on th« 
left of the Fifth, extending from the 
Lane to the swamp; and the Union 
Artillerymen of Baltimore, seventy- 
five in number, with six 4-pounders, 
under Captain Montgomery, then 
Attorney-General of the State, were 
inthe Lane. The Thirty-ninth Reg- 
iment, four hundred and fifty men, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Fowler, 
were posted three hundred yards in 
the rear of the Twenty-seventh and 
parallel with it; and on the right 
of the Thirty-ninth, at the same 
distance in the rear of the Fifth, 
were the Fifty-first Regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ainey. These 
formed the second line. About half 
a mile in the rear of this line, near 
the site of the present Battle-ground 
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House, was 
Sixth Regiment n ; 
under Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Donald. Thus ju- 
diciously posted, Stricker awaited the approach 
of Ross. 

The British General disposed his troops as at 
| Bladensburg. A corps composed of the light 
| companies of the Fourth, Twenty-first, and For 
| ty-fourth regiments, the entire Eighty-fifth, 
| battalion of ** 


a reserve corps, consisting of t 





six hundred and twenty men 





and a com- 
pany of marines, numbering in the aggregat 
| about eleven Lundred men, under Major Jones, 
were sent in advance. followed 
by six field-pieces and two howitzers drawn by) 
and the whole formed the first Brigade 
The second Brigade, under Colonel Brooke, was 
composed of the Fourth and Forty-fourth regi- 
ments, about fourteen hundred strong, and was 


disciplined negroes,” 


These were 


horses ; 


followed by more than a thousand sailors led by 
Captain Crofton. The rear, or third Brigade, 
consisted of the Twenty-first Regiment, and 
battalion of marines, numbering in all about 
fourteen hundred and fifty men, under Colonel 
Patterson. At the same time the fleet moved 
toward Baltimore in order to attack Fort 
M‘Henry. 

Feeling confident of success, Ross rode gayly 
forward at the head of his troops for about an 
hour, when they halted at Gorsuch’s farm, and 
spent another hour in resting and careless ca- 
rousing. The American riflemen in the 





advance 
had fallen back in the mean time, with the im- 
pression that the British were landing on Back 
River or Bear Creek to cut them off, and thev 
were placed on the right of Stricker’s front line. 
When the General was informed of the exact 
position of the invaders, he sent forward to at- 
tack them the companies of Captains Levering 
and Howard from Sterett’s Fifth, one hundred 
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and fifty in number, ander Major Richard K. 
Heath, and Asquith’s and a few other riflemen, 
numbering about seventy, with a small piece of 
artillery and some cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Stiles. They met the British advancing, and a 
skirmish ensued near the house occupied, when 
the writer visited the spot in 1861, by Samuel 
C. Cole as a store and dwelling, seven and a 
half miles from Baltimore and about seven from 
the landing-place ofthe British. Ross was mor- 
tally wounded by one of two lads among As- 
quith’s sharp-shooters, who were concealed in a 
hollow, and died in the arms of his favorite aid, 
the now venerable Sir Duncan M‘Dougall, of 
London, before his bearers reached the boats at 
North Point. 

The command of the British troops now de- 
volved on Colonel Brooke of the Forty-fourth 
Regiment, and the entire column pressed forward 
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to attack the American line. Near the spot 
where Ross fell, and across the road from an 
oak-tree under which he was laid for a few min- 
utes, the volunteers commanded by Captain 
Benjamin C. Howard at that time erected a 
monument, partly in commemoration of the ac- 
tion, but specifically, as the inscription declares, 
‘as a tribute of respect for the memory of 
their gallant brother,” Aquila Randall, “who 
fell there. The view in the engraving is from 
Mr. Cole’s house, in which, a little to the left 
of the monument, is seen a portion of the branch 
of Bear Creek. 

Heath’s horse was shot under him, and seyv- 
eral Americans were killed or wounded. The 


| advancing British far outnumbered his detach- 


ment, and he ordered them to fall back. Find- 
ing the companies of Levering and Howard too 
fatigued to engage efficiently in the impending 
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battle, Stricker ordered them to the rear to at- 
tach themselves to the reserve. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon the 
British came within cannon-shot of the Ameri- 
can line and were formed in battle order. Their 
First Brigade, supported by the Forty-fourth 
Regiment, the seamen and marines, menaced 
the entire front of the Americans, and com- 
menced the action by opening a brisk discharge 
of cannon and rockets upon them. The British 
Twenty-first remained in column as a reserve ; 
and the Fourth made a circuitous march to turn 
the left flank of the Americans, against which 
also artillerists and rocketeers directed their mis- 
siles, and were replied to by Captain Mont- 
gomery’s cannon. General Stricker instantly 
comprehended the meaning of the flank move- 
ment and artillery attack, and brought up the 
Thirty-ninth Regiment, with two field-pieces, 
to its support in a line with the Twenty-seventh, 
which was behaving most gallantly. He also 
ordered the Fifty-first, under Colonel Amey, to 
form in line at right angles with the first line, 
with its right resting on the left of the Thirty- 
ninth. This movement was productive of some 
confusion, but Stricker’s staff soon brought out 
order. The battle was continued with great 
spirit on both sides, in the mean time, with 
Victory coquetting first with one and then with 
the other, and the armies swaying backward and 
forward with mutual pressure. 

When the contest had been carried on for 
about two hours the enemy’s right column fell 
upon and endeavored to turn the American left. 
The Fifty-first were suddenly struck with dis- 





BATILE-FLAG OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 
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Y in 1861. 


may, and, after firing a volley at random, brok« 
and fled in wild disorder, producing a like effect 
in the second battalion of the Thirty-ninth. All 
efforts to rally the fugitives were vain. But the 
remainder of the Thirty-ninth and the gallant 
Twenty-seventh (whose tattered battle-flag, now 
in the possession of its bearer in the fight, Cap- 
tain Lester of Baltimore, attests the severity of 
their conflict) bravely maintained their position. 
Finally, at about four o’clock, when the su- 
perior force of the enemy could no longer be 
kept in check, General Stricker ordered a re- 
treat upon his reserve corps. This movement 
was performed in good order. There he re- 
formed his brigade, and then fell back toward 
the city as far as Worthington’s Mill, about half 
a mile in advance of the intrenchments cast up 
by the citizens. Then he was joined by Gen- 
eral Winder with General Douglass’s Virginia 
Brigade and Captain Bird’s United States Dra- 
goons, who took post on his left. The British 
bivouacked on the battle-field that night, after 
calling in some pursuers and collecting the 
stragglers. 

While these movements were in operation on 
the land the British fieet was preparing to per- 
form a conspicuous part in the drama, Frig- 
ates, schooners, sloops, and bomb-ketches had 
entered the Patapsco early in the morning of the 
12th, while Ross was moving from North Point, 
and at nine o’clock anchored off Fort M‘Henry, 
beyond the reach of its guns, near the present 
Fort Carroll. During the day and evening the 
bomb and rocket vessels were so posted as to act 
upon the fortifications on the hill, commanded 
by Rodgers, as well as on Fort M‘Henry, while 
the frigates were stationed further outward, the 
water being so shallow that they could not ap- 
proach nearer the city than four or five miles, 
nor the fort within two and a half miles. The 
Americans had already sunk some vessels in 
the narrow channel at Fort M‘Henry, which 
prevented any passage by the ships of the enemy. 
During the night of the 12th the fleet made full 
preparations for an attack on the fort and hill- 
intrenchments on the morning of the 13th, when 
| Brooke was to move on Baltimore with the Brit- 
| ish land-force from the battle-field of the day be- 
fore. The fleet, prepared for action, consisted 
| of sixteen heavy vessels, five of them bomb-ships. 
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Fort M: ‘Heary was commanded by a brave | 


-_—_—. 


| night, when it was discovered that the ene my 


soldier and defended by gallant companions. | had thrown a considerable force up the Pataps- 
The latter were composed of one company of | co, between the fort and the city, under cover 


United States Artillery under Captain Evans ; 


’ 


two companies of sea-fencibles under Captains | 


Bunbury and Addison ; two companies of vol- 
unteers from the city, named, respectively, the 
‘*Washington Artillery” and the ‘ Baltimore 
Independent Artillerists,” the former command- 
ed by Captain John Berry and the latter by 
Lieutenant- -commanding Charles Pennington ; 
the ‘* Baltimore Fencibles,” a fine company led 
by Judge Joshua H. Nicholson; a detachment 
of Barney’s flotilla-men commanded by Captain 
Rodman, and detachments of regulars furnished 
by General Winder from the Twelfth, Four- 
teenth, 
ments under the command of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Stuart and Major Lee. The regular ar- 
tillerists under Captain Evans, and the volun- 
teers under Captain Nicholson manned the bas- 
tions in the Star fort. The commands of Bun- 
bury, Addison, Rodman, Berry, and Penning- 
ton were stationed in the lower works; and the 
infantry, under Stuart and Lee, were placed 
in the outer ditch to meet the enemy at his 
landing should he attempt it. 

The bomb-vessels opened a heavy fire upon 
the American works at sunrise on the morning 
of the 13th, at a distance of about two miles, 
and kept up a well-directed bombardment until 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Armistead im- 


mediately opened the batteries of Fort M‘Henry 
upon them, and kept up a brisk fire for some 


time from his guns and mortars, when, to his 
great chagrin, he found that his missiles fell 
short and were harmless. The garrison was 
exposed to a tremendous shower of shells for 
several hours without power to inflict injury in 
turn, or even to check the fury of the assault ; 
yet they kept at their posts and endured the 
trial with cool courage and great fortitude. At 
length a bomb-shell dismounted one of the 24- 
pounders in the southwest bastion, under the 
immediate command of Captain Nicholson, kill- 
ing his second Lieutenant (Claggett) and wound- 
ing several of his men. Confusion was ob- 
served in the fort by Cochrane, who command- 
ed the fleet, and, hoping to profit by it, he or- 
dered three of his bomb-vessels to move up 
nearer the fort in order to increase the effect- 
iveness of their guns. This movement delight- 
ed Armistead. His turn for inflicting injury 
had come, and he quickly took advantage of it. 
He ordered a general cannonade and bombard- 
ment from every part of the fort; and so severe 
was his punishment of the venturesome intruders 
that within half an hour they fell back to their 
old anchorage. A rocket-vessel was so much 
injured that they were compelled to send a di- 
vision of small boats to tow her beyond the 
range of Armistead’s guns to save her from de- 
struction. 

After resuming their former stations the ves- 
sels kept up a more furious bombardment than 
before, with slight intermissions, until past mid- 


Thirty-sixth, and Thirty-eighth regi- | 





of the darkness, for the purpose of capturing 
Fort Covington and the city battery, and assault- 
ing Fort M‘Henry in the rear. For this sery- 
ice twelve hundred and fifty picked men were 
sent in barges. For the purpose of examining 
the shores, when near Covington, they threw up 
some small rockets. ‘These gave the alarm, and 


| Fort M‘Henry, as well as the two redoubts on 


the Patapsco, opened a heavy fire upon the in- 
vaders. It was kept up for nearly two hours, 
when the enemy were driven away. The bom- 
bardment from the vessels was continued until 
seven o’clock on the morning of the 14th, when 
it ceased entirely. 

The night had been passed with the greatest 
anxiety by the inhabitants of Baltimore, for in 
the maintenance of Fort M‘Henry was their 
chief hope for the safety of the city. An inci- 
dent which occurred at that time gave birth to 
one of the most popular of our patriotic songs, 
in which that anxiety is graphically expressed. 
A gentleman of Baltimore, whose friend had 
been captured at Marlborough and conveyed to 
the British fleet, went down to the mouth of the 
Patuxent with a flag of truce, for the purpose 
of procuring his release. He was not permitted 
to return, because the attack on Baltimore was 
in contemplation, and the commander was afraid 
that he was in possession of sufficient informa- 
tion on that point to frustrate their plans by a 
partial revelation of them. He was on board 
one of the vessels in the Patapsco that opened 
the attack, and was a witness to the entire bom- 
bardment of Fort M‘Henry, which Admiral 
Cochrane said he should carry in the course of 
a few hours, and then the city must be surren- 
dered. He watched the garrison flag of M‘Hen- 
ry all day long with the greatest anxiety; and 
during the fearful night that followed he kept 
his eyes strained in the direction of the fort, and 
felt his heart gladdened by the sight of it when 
fiery rockets and exploding bomb-shells lighted 
up the scene. Great was his delight when at 
dawn his vision was greeted with the apparition 
of the dear flag still waving defiantly over the 
garrison. This incident inspired Francis S. 
Key, brother-in-law to the now venerable Chief- 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, to 
write ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” whose first 
stanzas thus express the feelings of thousands 
of eye-witnesses on that occasion : 

“Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming, 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the per- 

ilous fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 

there: 
Oh, sey, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?” 

Simultaneously with the movement of the 

fleet toward Fort M‘Henry on the morning of 
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the 13th was that of the land-forces of the Brit- 
sh from their smouldering camp-fires on the 
attle-field, until they arrived at the brow of the 
slope on which lay Surrey Farm (now the es- 
; e of Mrs. Jane Dungan), the fine residence 
f Colonel Sterett, of the Fifth Maryland Regi- 
nent, then busily engaged in casting up in- 
trenchments on Lauderslayer’s Hill, not far dis- 
tant. There they halted to reconnoitre, and 
Uolonel Brooke made his head-quarters at the 
ld farm-house of Mr. Ernest, further in the 
rear. ‘They were in sight of the intrenchments 
n the hills near Baltimore, about two miles 
listant, behind which were the brigades of Stans- 
bury and Foreman; the Pennsylvania volun- 
teers, under Colonels Cobeau and Findlay; the 
narines, under Rodgers; the Baltimore Artil- 
ry, under Colonel Harris; and the marine ar- 
till ry, under Captain Stiles, who had spent the 
ight under arms, expecting a vigorous pursuit 
by the British. 
“The enemy manceuvred a good deal in the 
morning toward the left of the American works, 
and at one time seemed disposed to move upon 
them by the York and Harford roads; but they 
were baffled by countervailing movements on 
the part of Generals Winder and Stricker. At 
noon they concentrated in front, and moved 
to within a mile of the intrenchments, when 
they made arrangements for an assault that 
evening. Perceiving this, General Smith or- 
dered Winder and Stricker to move to the 
right of the enemy, and, in the event of their 
making an attack, to fall upon their flank and 
rear. Brooke was cautious and watchful, and 
learly saw the peril of his proposed undertak- 
ing. He was also aware that the bombardment 
of Fort M‘Henry from morning until evening 
had produced very little effect upon that work, 
and that the vessels could not run by it because 
of the obstructions in the channel. Instead of 
pening a battle, he sought and obtained a con- 
ference with Admiral Brooke during the even- 
ing. The result of the interview was the con- 
clusion that the effort of the combined forces 
to capture Baltimore was already a failure, and 
that prudence demanded an immediate relin- 
quishment of the enterprise. Brooke hastened 
back to camp. The rain, which commenced 
dropping twenty-four hours before, was yet fall- 
ing copiously, and the night was very dark. In 
the midst of the gloom, at three o’clock in the 
morning of the 14th, while the ships kept up the 
bombardment, to divert the attention of the 
Americans, the British army stole off to North 
Point, and fled in boats to the fleet. The lat- 
ter also withdrew at an early hour, having thrown 
upward of fifteen hundred shells, a large por- 
tion of which burst in or over the fort. 

When, at dawn, the retreat of the British was 
discovered, General Winder, with the Virginia 
brigade, Captain Bird’s dragoons, Major Ran- 
dall’s light corps, and all the cavalry, were im- 
mediately detailed in pursuit. But the troops 
were so exhausted by continued watching and 
working, after the battle and retreat, having 


been under lt g three days and three 
nights, a portion of the time drenched by rain, 
that it was found impossible to accomplish an) 

"moment beyond the picking up of a 

gglers of the enemy. The troops were 
taken on board the fleet on the evening of the 
l4th, and on the following morning the entire 
land and naval armament of the enemy went 


down the bay, crest-fallen and badly punished. 


In the battle on the 12th they had lost their 


general, a lieutenant, and thirty-seven men kill- 


ed, and eleven officers and two hundred and forty 
men wounded. The Americans lost twenty four 
men killed, one hundred and thirty-nine wound- 
ed, fifty prison¢ rs, and two fiel i-pieces, In the 
attack on the forts by the shipping the British 


lost not a man, killed or wounded, while the 
Americans lost three men killed, and twenty- 
four wounded, chiefly by the expl sion of the 
shell that dismounted Nicholson’s 24-pounder. 

When the British discovered that they were 
in actual possession, for a day, of the mansion 
of one of the officers of the American army (Col- 
onel Sterett) then confronting them, they made 
its contents the object of their special attention. 
The family had fled that morning, leaving the 
house in charge of only the colored butler and 
cook. Some British officers took possession of 
it. In the ceflar was found a large quantity of 
choice wine. © It was freely used, and what was 
not consumed on the premises was carried away 
as lawful plunder. Wax-candles, bedding, and 
other things were also carried away ; and all the 
bureau-drawers were broken open in a search 
for valuables. Among other things prized by 
the family which the plunderers seized was the 
Order of the Cincinnati, that had belonged to 
the deceased father of Mrs. Sterett. Finally, 
after keeping the cook busy, and faring sumptu- 
ously, and when they were about to depart, the 
following good-natured but impudent note was 
written ard left on the side-board : 

“ Captains Brown, Wilcox, and M‘Namara, of the Fifty- 
third Regiment, Royal Marines, have received every thing 
they could desire at this house, notwiths ling it was re 
ceived at the hands of the butler, and in the absence of 
the Colonel.” 


The successful defense of Baltimore was hailed 
with great delight throughout the country, and 
trembling Philadelphia and New York breathed 
freer. It was a very humiliating blow to the 
British; for great confidence of success was felt 
throughout the realm. After the capture of 
Washington that of Baltimore seemed but holi- 
day sport ; and 80 well assured of Ross’s success 
there was the Governor-General of Canada that 
the proposed public rejoicings at Montreal, be- 
cause of the capture of Washington, were post 
poned, so that they might celebrate that of Bal- 
timore at the same time! In England no one 
seemed to doubt that an army from Canada 
would meet that of Ross on the Susquehanna 
or the Schuylkill, as conquerors of the country, 
and that Baltimore would be their base for fu- 
ture operations. ‘In the diplomatic circles it 
is rumored,” said a London paper of the 17th 
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men gave to Armistead a 
testimonial of their grati- 
tude in the form of a mag 
nificent silver vase mad 
in the shape of a bomb. 
shell; and a fine monu.- 
ment, after his death. 
was erected to his mem- 
ory, on which was writte: 
with a pen of steel thes: 
words: ‘* Colonel Ge rege 
Armistead, in honor of 
whom this monument is 
erected, was the gallan: 
defender of Fort M‘Hen- 
ry during the bombard- 
ment by the British fleet, 
13th September, 1814 
He died, universally es- 
teemed and regretted, o1 
the 25th of April, 1818, 
aged thirty-nine years.” 

In the now great city 
of Baltimore, containing 
a population of full tw 
hundred and fifteen thou 
sand souls, may be seen a 
noble monument, design- 
ed by Maximilian Gode- 
froy, and wroughtin whit 
marble, which was erecte 


—— there in 1815, at a cost of 


BATTLE MONUMENT, BALTIMORE. 


of June, “that our naval and military com- 
manders on the American station have no power 
to conclude any armistice or suspension of arms. 
They carry with them certain terms,” the super- 
cilious writer continued, ‘‘ which will be offered 
to the American Government at the point of the 
bayonet. There is reason to believe that Amer- 
ica will be left in a much worse situation, as a 
naval and commercial power, than she was at 
the commencement of the war.” 

This programme, so delightsome to British 


sixty thousand dollars, ir 

commemoration of thos: 
who on the 13th and 14th of September, 1814, 
fell in the field and in the fort in defense of 
that city. The engraving depicts it as it ap- 
peared when the writer sketched it, in the au- 
tumn of 1861, from the steps of Barnum’s Ho- 
| tel. The monument represents a cenotaph sur- 
| mounted by a short column, and rests upon a 
| plinth, or terrace, of the same material, forty 
| feet square and four feet high. At each angle is 


arrogance and British commercial greed, was | 


not carried out. On the very day when Ross 
and his army anchored off North Point, Sir 
George Prevost, the Governor-General of Can- 
ada, and his army, making their way toward the 


Susquehanna, were so smitten at the very begin- | 


ning of their march—within the sound of can- 
non-booming of the Canada line—that they fled 
back toward the St. Lawrence in wild disorder. 


Instead of mourning as captives, the Americans | 


were jubilant as victors. The prowess of Col- 
onel Armistead and his little band in defending 
Fort M‘Henry was a theme for praise upon ev- 
ery lip. Captain Benjamin Edes, who com- 
manded a company of the gallant Twenty-sev- 
enth in the ‘‘battls of North Point,” as it is 
called, printed Key's ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner” 
at his shop on the corner of Baltimore and Gay 
streets, and scattered it broadcast, on a single 
slip, throughout the saved city. It was every 


| 
where sung with loud applause. His country- | 


AKMISTEAD'’S MONUMENT. 











placed a cannon, erect, having a ball apparent- 
ly issuing from its mouth. Between the can- 
non are continuous rows of spear-shaped railing, 
and eight heavy supporting fusces, all of iron. 
Outside of allis a chain guard. The lower part 
f the monument is of Egyptian form and orna- 
mentation, composed of eighteen layers of stone, 
the then number of tle States of the Republic. 
At each of four angles of the surmounting cor- 
nice is a massive griffin, wrought of marble. 
[he column represents a huge fusces, symbolical 
f the Union, the rods of which are bound by a 
fillet, with the names of the honored dead. 
Wreaths of laurel and cypress, emblems of glory 
ind mourning, bind the top of the great fasces, 
ind between them, in bronze letters, are the 
names of the following officers who perished on 
the occasion: James Lowry Donaxpson, Adju- 
tant Twenty-seventh Regiment; Grecorivs An- 
pREE, Lieutenant First Rifle Battalion; Lev1 
Craccettr, Third Lieutenant Nicholson’s Artil- 
lerists. On the fillet are the following names 
of the slain non-commissioned officers and pri- 
yates: John Clemm, T. V. Beaston, S. Hau- 
bert, John Jephson, T. Wallace, J. H. Marriot 
of John, E. Marriot, Wm. Ways, J. Armstrong, 
J. Richardson, Benj. Pond, Clement Cox, Ce- 
cilius Belt, John Garrett, H. G. M‘Comas, Wm. 
M‘Clellan, John C. Bird, M. Desk, Daniel 
Weils, Jun., John R. Cop, Benj. Neal, C. Rey- 
nolds, D. Howard, Uriah Prosser, A. Randall, 
R. H. Cooksey, J. Gregg, J. Evans, A. Maas, 
G. Jenkins, W. Alexander, C. Fallier, T. Burnes- 
ton, J. Dunn, P. Byard, J. Craig. 
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; we : 
On the lower part of the fasces are two basso- 
relievos, one representing the battle of North 
Point and the death of General Ross, and the 
other a battery of Fort M‘Henry at the moment 
of the bombardment. On the east and west 
fronts are lachrymal urns, emblematic of regret 
and sorrow. On the south part of the square 
bese of the fusces below the basso-relievos is the 
following inscription in bronze letters: ‘‘ Battle 
of North Point, 12th September, a.p. 1814, and 
of the independence of the United States the 
thirty-ninth.” On the north front, correspond- 
ing to this, is the following: ‘‘ Bombardment of 
Fort M‘Henry, 13th September, a.p. 1814, and 
of the independence of the United States the 
thirty-ninth.” That base and fasces together 
form a column thirty-nine feet in height, to show 
that the event commemorated occurred in the 
thirty-ninth year of the independence of the 
| Republic. The whole monument, including the 
exquisitely-wrought female figure, representing 
the city of Baltimore, that surmounts it, rises to 
the height of almost fifty-three feet. Upon the 
head of that figure is a mural crown, the em- 
blem of a city. In one hand she holds an an- 
tique rudder, symbolic of navigation, and in the 
other a crown of laurels; while, with a graceful 
inclination of the head, she looks in the direc- 
tion of the theatre of conflict. At her feet, on 
her right, is an eagle, and near it a bomb-shell, 
commemorative of the bombardment. This 
| monument, in its conception and execution, is 
worthy of the great event which it is designed to 
| commemorate. 





LAS! war’s dreadful cry resoundeth yet; 
No rift of light breaks through its sullen cloud : 
Its signal-fires upon our hills are set; 


And still the land rests ‘neath its crimson shroud. 


Alas! yet men lie down an arméd band, 


Ready at need to grasp Death’s waiting hand, 
Counting it gain for Freedom’s sake to fall. 


Alas! sad women yet unplaining take 
For life’s full bliss its void and emptiness, 


ALAS! 





Mid sounds of strife, and wake to trumpet’s call, 





Nor yet enough that women sit and weep, 
With lips unkissed, with fading cheeks and hair; 
With hot eves heavy with unrestful sleep, 


In which but ghastly visions mock them there. 





Nay, not enough: why longer keep at bay 
By human sacrifice this mighty foe? 
Why heap its altars with our slain to-day, 

And hesitate to strike the needed blow ? 






Tili then naught shall appease this sullen roar; 


War’s lurid fires shall burn with fiercer light; 


And deem it naught, if through the gift they make Its sceptre still extend from sea to shore; 


Alas! sweet lips yet utter anxious speech, 


The nation writhes beneath one birth-pang less, 





And faces young wear looks beyond their years ; 





But when the nations of the earth go free 
This baptism of blood and fire shall cease: 


E’en childhood’s thoughts strive wearily to reach The shore shall send its pean to the sea, 


The solemn soundings of our hopes and fears. 


And still war’s hungry cry sweeps through the land. 
Its reeking jaws unsated yet by prey ; 





And every pulse throb to the song of peace. 





And wear its robes of glory and of might; 


Wide-~mouthed it yearns, though blood on every The shining rift shall pierce the gloomy cloud, 


hand 
Bears witness of its devastating way. 


What shall appease this wild, defiant cry, 
Since all that’s given availeth not our need? 

‘Tis not enough that men go forth to die— 
Not this will satisfy inhuman greed. 

Vor. XXVIII.—No. 166.—F F 


War’s gleaming flames be quenched in endless 


night. 


Then, oh! why longer strive to keep at bay, 
By sinful pampering, this mighty foe ? 
Why on its shrine our sacrifices lay, 
And cruelly withhold the needed blow? 





Its angry clouds grow dense with deeper night. 


Then shall the land throw off its crimson shroud, 
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THE ARMORY BUILDINGS. 


THE NORWICH ARMORIES. 


ORWICH, the scene of our present story, | the most curious and most cunning of all crafts 
is a beautiful city of Connecticut, at the | but of supremest attraction now, in this terribk 
head of navigation on the Thames, where that | hour of national trial, we turn to the privat: 
pleasant river is formed by the confluence of the | rather than to the public or Government works 
Yantic and Shetucket. not only that the former are less known, but tha: 
It is a wide-awake little town, and as vocifer- | the individual effort, in this as in all othe 
ous in sounds of busy and thriving industry as | things, better illustrates the genius of the peop) 
any place of its Size in the good old State of | and better promotes progress; relying as it eve 
steady habits, or, indeed, in all the thronged | does upon its merits alone for success. We bit 
length and breadth of Yankeedom. The natu- | the reader also to Norwich rather than to som 
ral features of the neighborhood are so surpass- | other of the many similar enterprises which hav: 
ingly picturesque that the stranger might well | so lately grown up in various parts of the land, 
fancy himself in some famous summer resort far | because the works there are of all others th: 
off from the strife and the din of commerce and | first in the magnitude of their operations, and in 
of common life; while, on the other hand, its | their assurance of perpetuity when minor estab- 
i noble lines of manorial and palatial residences | lishments may, and no doubt will, pass with thc 
} smack most fragrantly of the elegance and sump- | passing of the necessity which has called then 
tuosity of the favored suburban aside some great | into existence. 
i, metropolis. The ease and celerity with which the capital- 
Besides these unexpected landscape charms, | ists and the artisans of Norwich, and of so man) 




















es 











' and these unwonted social delights of the old | other places, have at a moment's call turne 
} place, many a chronicle of historic interest has | from their looms and their spindles of a life- 
D embellished its wild hills and glens during its | time to so untried, so intricate, and so difficult a 






long life of more than two centuries; chronicles | toil as that of the manufacture of arms is scarce- 
which it might be pleasant and profitable to ly less astonishing than is the wonderful suc 






" read, were it not that we find there scenes of | cess which has followed their efforts. That the 
i yet greater and fresher attraction in the resound- | national works, as those at Springfield, should 
it ing halls of the great armories which the exigen- | be, as they have been, trebled even in extent, 
he cies of the times and the boundless capacity of | as soon as the enlargement was required, is high- 





American will and skill have so magically con- | ly creditable to the public capacity and energy ; 
jured up during the past two or three eventful | but how much more commendable and gratify- 
i years. | ing is it that such enterprise—guaranteed in it 
In studying the craft of the armorer, always | result and reward by the treasury of a great na- 















THE NORWIC 


tion—has been, in degree, more than rivaled by 
individual effort; and that effort, made boldly 
in the dark, almost without precedent and in a 
new and most difficult labor. The day thus 
seems not distant when the people, in their pri- 
vate enterprise, may outstrip the Government 
even in this great Government specialty, the 
arming of the nation; for though lacking, per- 
haps, the assurance doubly sure of the public 
purse, are they not free from the red tape which 
ever more or less binds the best of governments 
in that prejudiced indolence of indifference which 
prevents their seeing the ever-opening paths of 
progress; or, if they see them, delays their fol- 


lowing them with the necessary spirit and speed. | 


Whether will the inventor most likely and most 
wisely turn with his new discoveries, his valu- 
able improvements in machinery or in manufac- 
ture, to the tedious and ungracious ante-rooms 
of official dignity, or to the ever-watchful, ever- 
ready, ever-accessible, and—when it promises to 
pay—ever-liberal individual capitalist? Thus, 
at Norwich, we shall see anon, there is an 
immense production of a new and beautiful 


breech-loading arm, recently invented by a} 


Western mechanic, and which promises, in its 

superior construction and capacity, to exceed 

and supersede all similar weapons now in use. 
To these remarks it may not be amiss to add 


the curious fact, illustrative of the vis inertia of | 


great governmental organizations, that though 
the English authorities were some years ago 
most liberally permitted to make drawings of 
our own wonderful machines for the turning of 


irregular forms, those machines now used every 
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where among us in the making of the stock of 
the gun, and though copies of the machines were 
}also made here and taken to England, with 
American mechanics to erect and to operate 
them, yet such have been the obstructions thrown 
in the way of their adoption in the British ar 
| mories by this, that, and the other opposing in- 
terest, that to this day the gun-stock, which these 
machines produce with such marvelous rapidity 
| and accuracy, is, except at the works at Enfield, 
jand maybe a few other minor establishments, 
| yet made in the old toilsome and uncertain way 
| by hand; and this despite the asserted fact that 
| the watching of the magical movements of the 
stocking-machines was a never-ending wonder 
| and recreation of the late Prince Albert. 

The capital of the Norwich Arms Company 
| (the corporate name of the Norwich works) is 
| Six hundred thousand dollars. The capacity of 
| the establishment is greater than was that of the 
Government foundries at Springfield before their 
extensive enlargement at the commencement of 
| the war, and is nearly half as great as is that of 
| those works now in their increased extent. Wit! 
| their present machinery and accommodations 
|the Company are able to produce about four 
| hundred finished muskets per day, or two hun- 
| 

| 


| 


| 
| 


| dred of the Springfield arm, and as many more 
of the new and beautiful breech-loading rifle to 
which we have already once alluded, and of 
| which we shall speak further hereafter. Just 
now, as we write, the works are producing about 
| twelve hundred muskets, three thousand bayo- 
nets, and two thousand locks, besides rifles and 
carbines, per week. The product of the works 
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in their present capacity would reach a value of 


Be 
nearly a quarter of a million of dollars annually | 


in their yield of four hundred muskets or other 


arms daily, at the Government price of twenty | 


dollars each. Of course this product may be at 
any time increased by adding to the working 
facilities of the Company. 

A glance at the illustrations at the opening 
and closing of this paper will sufficiently en- 
lighten the reader in respect to the exterior ap- 
pearance of the works at Norwich. The build- 
ings, though spacious and substantial, and though 
charmingly located, make no especial preten- 
sions to architectural beauty. They are simply 
solid and serviceable brick structures, designed 
for use rather than for show, after the general 
style of the New England factory edifices. The 
larger of the two piles of buildings occupied by 
the Armory is situated directly within the city, 
and under the shelter of one of the bold, rocky 
hill-sides which give so much picturesque beauty 
to the place. It is known as the Barrel and 
Bayonet Department, and is used in the execu- 
tion of various finishing processes in the making 
of the barrel and of the bayonet, as we shall see 
when we come to enter it by-and-by. The ex- 
tent of this building is two hundred and eighteen 
feet in length and sixty feet in breadth, with a 
wing of one hundred and twenty feet by fifty 
feet. In height it is three stories, with spacious 
basements and attics. The apartments are large, 
well-ventilated, and in all respects thoroughly ap- 
pointed for the use for which they are designed. 

The other buildings are at some little distance 
removed, and are delightfully perched upon the 
quiet banks of the Shetucket, one of the two beau- 
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| tiful streams which, uniting their waters at Nor- 
wich, form the River Thames. These edifices 
| contain the stocking-rooms, the great lock-rooms, 
the rolling-mills, drops, trip- hammers, forges, 
and smithies of the establishment. It is a won- 
derful place, and we will enter it first in our pro- 
posed study of the armorer’s art. 

A musket is certainly a very simple piece of 
mechanism when seen casually in its finished 
state ; but the reader would hardly so consider 
it after watching the myriad varying and won- 
derful processes by which it is produc ed, and the 
marvelous mac hinery employed in its construc- 
tion. His estimation of the work may possibly 
be very considerably heightened by a knowledge 
of the one little fact that each arm, simple as it 
looks, is made up of no less than forty-nine dis- 
tinct parts, all of which, except two that remain 
permanently attached to other parts, may be 
taken to pieces and put together again, in the 
space of a few minutes, simply by loosening 
screws and opening or shutting springs; that any 
one of the half-hundred pieces can be used with- 
out failure in the breadth of a hair in connection 
with any or all other parts of any one of a million 
of guns, so wonderfully precise is the mechinery 
employed in its unerring operations. Then, too, 
not only is the gun thus divided into so many 
distinct pieces, all accurately fitting any part of 
any other gun, but the number of separate opera- 
tions made upon each and every weapon amounts 
to more than four hundred, no two of which are 
performed by the same hand, and are, indeed, 
all so distinct in their character that the artisan 
employed upon one may have and generally has 





no knowledge whatever of any other. 








The most curious part of the gun in its con- 
struction, though by no means the most vital in 
its use, is perhaps the stock, which in shape is 
so mysteriously eccentric, and runs riot in such 
a marvelous maze of grooves, and cavities, and 
sockets—of planes and perforations—that it 
would seem to be utterly impossible to fashion 
it by any species of machinery, or in any way 
except by the laborious hand process. And 
such indeed was the case with us, as with all 
the rest of the arms-making world, until the 
now eminent machinist, Thomas Blanchard, for- 
merly of Springfield, and now of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, had the wonderful wit to invent a ma- 
chine for the turning of irregular forms, which 
he speedily adapted to the manufacture of gun- 
stocks, and introduced into the Springfield Arm- 
ory about the year 1820. Since that period the 
stock has been always made here by machinery, 
and—borrowing our models to some extent— 
also in the British and other European works. 
It is very much to this great invention, which 
made so complete a revolution in the armorer’s 
art, that America owes her proud pre-eminence 
over all the world in this high department of 
human ingenuity ard industry. Mr. Blanchard’s 
discovery is now made available in a thousand 
manufactures of irregular forms besides that of 
the gun-stock; such as axe-handles, shoe-lasts, 
and even in the accurate copying of the choicest 
productions of the chisel. 

Let us overlook the forbidding inscription, 
“Positively no Admit- 
tance,” on the grim walls of 
the edifice on the Shetuck- 
et, and entering the great 
halls, watch for a while the 
weird movements of those 
mechanical genii, the stock- 
ing-machines. With what 
speed and with what grace 
and precision they act, and 
how wonderfully nice and 
accurate is their work! 
There is a rude, misshapen, 
Caliban-like chunk of black- 
walnut, which looks as 
though it might be more 
at home in its native forest 
wilds in Pennsylvania or 
Canada. It is placed in 
the first of the machines, 
from whence it speedily 
emerges with its sides cut 
to the proper shape for turn- 
ing. Passing the ordeal of 
another machine, it comes 
out with its butt-end daint- 
ily sawed, and with a diag- 
onal line cut at the breech. 
The third, armed with two 
circular saws, fashions the 
upper part of the stock in 
its finished form. Anoth- 
er machine reduces the butt | 
to its ultimate shape. An- 
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other simply planes various places in the sides 
of the stock as points for the working of yet 
other machines—an operation which is known 
as spotting. A sixth machine performs six 
distinct items, called grooving for the barrel, 
breech-pin, and tang, heading-down, milling, 
and finish-grooving. The stock is at this stage 
prepared for the fitting in of the barrel. A 
seventh machine planes the top, bottom, and 
sides, while the eighth and ninth do the shap- 
ing and bedding for the butt-plates. The next 
machine, which is of all the most curious in 
its performances, prepares the stock for the re- 
ception of the lock. Yet another machine is 
used to cut for the guards, to bore for the side 
screws of the lock, and two more to make places 
for tips and bands. After these various opera- 
tions comes the second turning and smoothing 
of the work; then the grooving for the ramrod ; 
and afterward, by a still different machine, the 
boring for the ramrod from the point at which 
the groove ends. These machines are provided 
each with a pattern or mould in iron, which is 
the exact counterpart of the cavity or other form 
to be produced in the stock. They are furnish- 
ed also with cutters or borers, which being placed 
above the stock are made to revolve rapidly, and 
with various motions, as the workman wills, cut. 
ting the wood with surprising velocity and speed, 
and in exact imitation of the pattern below. The 
movements of the borer or cutter are controlled 
by a guide which is inserted within the pattern. 
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THE PROVING-RBOOM, 


The tool is made to revolve by means of small 
machinery within its frame, the frame and all 
within it moving together with both lateral and 
vertical motions. The movements of the cut- 


ting tool are not subject to the will and pleasure 
of the workman, but are rigidly governed by the 
guide, which is connected with it by the aid of 
a very intricate and curious machinery. The 
work of the artisan, when the machine is in mo- 
tion and the stock is adjusted in its bed within 
it, beneath the borers or cutters, is simply to 


bring the guide down into the pattern, and move 
it about the circumferenee and through its cen- 
tre. The cutting-tool follows the action of the 
guide inexorably, and the result is a perfect 
duplicate in the stock of the form in the mould 
below. 

The vital portion of the musket is, of course, the 
barrel, and its construction involves an amount 
and variety of careful and delicate labor, almost 
incredible to one unfamiliar with the compli- 
cated process. The barrel is made from a plate 
of iron, or scalp, as it is technically called, of 
about a foot in length, which, when heated to a 
white heat, is rolled around an iron rod and 
then passed through a rolling-mill, or rather 
through three separate sets of rollers, each of 
which in turn elongates the scalp, and at the 
same time reduces its diameter and helps to give 
the proper size and taper to the barrel. 

Until very recently the barrels were produced 
by the much slower and much less satisfactory 
process of welding under the weighty blows of 
trip-hammers upon anvils which contained a 
die (after the manner of the present ‘“drop”) of 
the form desired, a similar die being placed 
above, within the descending hammers. This 
style of welding the barrel required numerous 
heatings and many blows of the hammer, since 
but a small portion of the seam could be closed 
at one time, and when completed it was a far 
more costly labor and much less perfeet than is 
the work of the rolling-machine. The roller is 





Sk 
an english invention, and jts 
mode of operation is said to 
have been known to one indi. 
vidual only in America prior to 
the breaking out of the present 
war. At that period there was 
but one set of rollers in the 
country which, together with 
the operative who worked jt, 
had been procured from En- 
gland a few years before by the 
superintendent of the armor 
at Springfield. The English 
workman keeping his secret, 
and refusing to impart it to 
others, had the field to himself 
until the necessities of our goy- 
ernment compelled the import- 
ation of more machines and 
more men to work them. The 
process is a secret now no longer 
among us; and the barrel which 
a few years ago cost twelve cents 

to weld is now rolled for four. The operation 

is a very responsible one, and is said to be diffi- 
cult of thorough practical acquisition. Four men 
are employed in the working of each mill, one to 
heat the scalps or barrels, a second to straighten 
them after passing through the rollers, the catch- 

er who catches them as they come from the mill, 

and lastly the fireman. 

When the barrel is rolled it is next subjected 
to the process of boring, which at the Norwich 
Works is done at the Barrel Department build- 
ing. At this stage of the tabor, it is, of course, 
very much larger in the circumference and smaller 
in the bore than it is meant to be when finished, 
since each successive operation will more and 
more reduce the metal. So great, indeed, is 
the reduction which thus takes place, that while 
the barrel or the scalp passes into the rollers 
with a weight of ten pounds, it comes out re- 
duced to seven, and when it is entirely finished 
it is only four and a half pounds, so that mor« 
than one half of the first weight of the metal is 
lost in the forging, or is cut away in the boring 
and in other finishing operations. 

The boring of the barrel is a process by which 
the hollow or bore is widened, and by which at 
the same time the roughnesses left there by the 
rolling-machine are removed. Formerly it was 
the custom to subject the barrel to no less than 
half a dozen of these operations, but at the pres- 
ent time four only are allowed, each one of 
which, in its turn, contributes to enlarge the 
interior diameter or calibre until it has reached 
almost the size required. We say almost, be- 
cause other processes have to be used before the 
part is finished, and some allowance has to be 
made for the small quantity of metal which they 
may yet take away. Besides the four borings, 
there is yet another, called the rifling of the 
barrel, which differs, however, so widely from 
the boring proper, and is a process of such great 
interest and importance that it will claim our 
notice under a distinct head. The boring is 
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yerformed by augers, in the form, not of the 
ordinary tool so called, but of highly polished 
square bars of steel, with extremely sharp edges, 
ind mounted for convenience in handling them 
it the end of long, stout iron rods. The barrels 
ire placed in heavy square iron frames called 
boring banks, when the shank of the auger is 
inserted into the centre of a wheel at one end 
of the bank, where the proper machinery gives 
it a slow rotary motion, and also a yet slower 
progressive movement, 

' The interior of the work thus properly ad- 
vanced, attention is now given to the exterior, 
and the barrel is placed in a lathe and subjected 
to the operation of turning, by which its outer 
surface is reduced, and the various unevennesses 
removed, as were those of the inside under the 
wtion of the augers in the boring. In the turn- 
ing the piece is maintained in the lathe by the 
help of mandrels inserted into its two ends, when 
it revolves so slowly as to bring all parts of its 
surface gradually under the action of the tool. 
‘he barrel has at the same time a slow progress- 
ive motion, and the instrument, or cutter, to- 
gether with the rest in which it is secured, both 
advances and recedes with an even and gradual 
progression, by means of which the barrel re- 
ceives the proper taper from the breech to the 
muzzle. It is through the rotation of the bar- 
rel though that this part of the work is chiefly 
xccomplished. The most curious feature, to 
the casual observer of this part of the work, is 
to see the hard iron curl up under the action of 
the turning tool, in shavings as smooth and 
flexible as any which accompany the carpenter's 
plane. 

After the barrel is turned its surface is still 
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further perfected in the grinding rooms, where 
it is subjected to the action of ponderous and 
swiftly-revolving stones, against which all parts 
of it are successively pressed. In this operation 
the workman manages his piece by holding it on 
a long iron rod, inserted into the bore, which 
rod is furnished with a crank-like handle to aid 
in turning the barrel round and round against 
the stone. 

The barrel is inserted into a hole in the wood- 
en case—in which the stone is, for safety, in- 
closed—where it is pressed hard against the 
stone by the help of a lever placed behind the 
workman, and against which he leans more or 
less heavily, according to the force required. 
These grind-stones move with such velocity, and 
the reaction of the iron of the barrel upon them 
is so great, that less than a fortnight’s use wears 
them down from their original diameter of eight 
feet to the reduced dimensions of two feet, at 
which point they are rejected and replaced. 

The grinding of the barrel was, in former 
days, esteemed a very dangerous performance, 
and it is not without its risks at the present 
time. The stones have been known to burst 
and to scatter their huge fragments in all direc- 
tions; sometimes with very fatal results. Such 
an accident occurred years ago at the Spring- 
field works, when several of the operatives were 
thrown down, but no one, fortunately, was seri- 
ously hurt—the workman who had been grind- 
ing at the stone having had the good luck to ab- 
sent himself from his post only a moment or two 
before the catastrophe. This danger is now 
very much lessened by the improved methods 
of securing the stones in their places; and in 
stead of the old plan of suspending the ponder- 
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GRINDING THE BAYONET. 


ous mass on an iron axis passing through a hole 
cut in the centre of the stone, it is now clamped 
to the axis in such a manner as to avoid the 
weakening effect of the old way, and the wedg- 
ing incident to it; and thus, with the decrease 
of the strain upon it, lessening the liability of the 
stone to break or burst. Still the labor is more 
or less unhealthy by reason of the great quanti- 
ty of fine dust which, escaping from the stone, 
fills the air, and also in consequence of the 
great dampness which follows the necessary use 
of large quantities of water. 

Another interesting operation in the manu- 
facture of the barrel is that known as polishing. 
This is accomplished with the help of hard 
wooden rubbers, plentifully supplied with lard- 
oil and emery. ‘The barrels are placed in up- 
right frames, five in each frame. The grooved 
ends of the rubbers are then pressed by springs 
against the barrels, as they move up and down 
with a very regular and very rapid motion. At 
the same time the barrel is caused to revolve slow- 
ly and steadily by a lateral movement, and thus 
receives a very perfect polish in all its parts. 
After remaining in the first polishing machine 
for a quarter of an hour they are transferred to 
another and similar apparatus, where they under- 
go asecond polishing, differing from the first only 
in the omission of the use of the emery upon the 
rubbers, oil alone being employed this time. 
The ramrod—to diverge slightly from our es- 
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pecial theme at this mo. 
ment —is polished by ma. 
chines very similar in their 
arrangement to those just 
described, ten of the rods 
undergoing the treatment 
the same time. 

The bayonet is polished 
by means of wheels, whicl 
are bound on their circum 
ference with bands of leath- 
er, coated with very 
pulverized emery, applied 
with a sizing of glue. Whik 
these emery wheels are re 


at 


fine 


volving with amazing veloc- 
ity, the operatives, holding 
the pieces in their hands, 
press them upon the cireum- 
ference until every portior 
in turn receives a very brill- 
iant polish. During the ap- 
plication a gorgeous train 
of fiery sparks, or globules 
of melted metal, shoots from 
thewheels opposite the work- 
men. The danger in this 
operation came not from the 
emission of the fiery parti- 
cles but from the suffusion 
of the air by the constant 
shower of emery dust, and 
the inhaling of the deleteri- 
ous substance into the lungs. 
The trouble is now almost 
entirely provided against by the means of air- 
trunks, which are placed beneath the floor, and 
so connected with the stones, by suitable open- 
ings, as to thoroughly convey away the noxious 
atmosphere. 

No part of the labor upon the barrel is more 
curious, more subtle, or of greater importance 
(excepting maybe the welding or rolling), than 
is the process called straightening. We refer 
to it at this point, though it does not necessarily 
follow in exact order. In fact, the operation is 
performed and re-performed at different stages 
of the manufacture ; as before turning, and again 
after turning; and following various other pro- 
cesses, any of which may produce some deflec- 
tion which will require to be corrected. Thus, 
|in the same manner, the boring may require to 
| be repeated and alternated with other labor. 

No one needs to be informed that a gun-bar- 
rel, to be of any service, should be straight; 
and yet many which might appear faultless in 
this regard to the unaccustomed eye, are at once 
seen by the initiated observer to be atrociously 
wanting in evenness. The workmen—who are 
seen in some of our illustrations standing with 
barrels in their hands, held up to their eyes, in 
the direction of a window, and those whom the 
visitor will see thus occupied here and there 
throughout the armory —are all, for the mo- 
ment, engaged in the process of straightening the 
barrels, When the observation here referred to 
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is completed, the operator will be next seen to 
place the piece upon a small anvil near by, and 
then to strike it a gentle blow with his hammer. 
This blow remedies the little variation which | 
has been detected through the observation 
the window. 


at 


The workman though, with all his skill and | 
experience, does not always perceive the flaw 


without artificial aid. This he obtains through 
the agency of a transparent slate, which, when 
marked by two parallel lines, is placed in a win- 
dow pane, and the lines are reflected upon the 
brilliantly polished surface of the interior of the 
barrel, in such a manner as to reveal the minute- 
est variation te the vision of the workman, 
though invisible altogether to an unpracticed | 
eye. 

In former times a hair or some other very | 
slender line was passed through the barrel, when 
it was tightened and drawn successively across 
each portion of the inner surface; the concavi- | 
ties, if any existed, being revealed by the dis- | 
tance which would appear between the line and | 
the reflection of it in the metal. 

This plan was next followed by the use of a 
mirror, which was placed upon the floor near 
the bench of the workmen. This mirror re-| 
flected a diagonal line drawn across a pane of | 
glass, which line was again reflected within the | 
polished bore of the piece, when it was adjusted | 
in a proper position to receive such reflection. 
The two parallel shadows, thrown by the reflec- 
tion upon the opposite sides of the glittering in- 
terior, were made by another deflection to come 
toa point at the lower end; 
their appearance instantly 
revealing defects if they 
existed, and the precise 
point which required re- 
vision. The use of the 
mirror upon the flcor saved 
the workman the labor of 
holding the barrel up to 
the window for each of his 
observations. The barrel 
was by this method also 
placed in a proper rest, so 
that it could be directed 
with ease and exactness to- 
ward the tale-telling lines 
reflected into and from the 
glass. The method of 
straightening the barrel, 
just described as the one 
now generally used, is said 
to have been for a long 
while the carefully-guard- 
ed secret of one man alone, 
from whom it could nei- 
ther be coaxed, nor bought, 
nor stolen. This lucky 
proprietor was long fruit- 
lessly watched before his 
mystery was at length re- 
vealed. Day after day his 
confréres peered knowing- 


| Sive cast-iron table or platform. 
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ly into the barrels which passed through his 


| hands, always failing—as you would fail, good 


reader, should you try it—to see what he saw. 
When the barrels are nearly finished, after un- 
dergoing the various operations which we have 


| described, they are subjected to the actual test 


of powder and ball. For this purpose they 
are taken to a place especially set apart, and 
known as the proving-room, where they are load- 
ed with a charge much heavier than any they 


| are likely to be subjected to at any after-time. 


A number of barrels are tested at the.same dis- 
charge. They are placed side by side in the 
grooves, which are made upon the top of a mas- 
A train of 
powder connecting with each piece is laid on 
the back side of the stand, from whence it is 
conducted through a hole to the outside of the 
apartment or building. When all is prepared 
and the room closed the train is fired, and the 
battery of barrels send their unwonted contents 
into the earth-works, which stand in the shape 
of a bank of clay on the opposite side of the 
room. The general result is, fortunately, that 
nobody is hurt, unless it be a weak brother here 
and there among the barrels themselves, which, 
not chancing to respond fully to all that the 
service requires of them in efficiency, burst un- 
der the trial, and are condemned to obscurity 
ever after. It has, however, happened that the 
barrels have exploded prematurely, and the 


| man superintending their disposition been cru- 


elly slain. Such a sad catastrophe occurred in 
the proving-room of the armory at Springfield 
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TESTING THE BAYONET. 


within the past two or three years. The dulled 
sounds, as of distant thunder, which startle the 
visitor every now and then as he wanders through 
the great barrel-room of the Norwich Works, are 
the heavy reports from the proving-room, which 
is, of course, in perpetual use. 

The barrels which stand the first test are sub- 
jected to a second one—but this time with no- 
thing more than the ordinary load—to make 
sure that they have sustained no damage from 
the first heavier discharge. This second trial 
successfully passed, they are stamped with the 
mark of approval, and are transferred to other 
departments for further labor. The number 
of pieces which burst in the proving is hardly 
more than one in a hundred or one per cent. 

All failures are charged to the account of the 
workman through whose fault the failure has 
been caused. For this purpose each defective 
piece is carefully examined, in order to discover 
whether the fault belongs to the bad quality of 
the iron, or to imperfect rolling, or to errors and 
carelessness in other portions of the manufac- 
ture. This is readily determined by the ap- 
pearance of the rent made in the bursting; and 
as each operative stamps his name upon his 
work as it passes through his hands the respons- 
ibility is as easily fixed as is the cause of the 
trouble. In the case of the failure of a barrel 
in the proving, the workman to whose fault the 


defect is traced is required to pay a dollar there- | 


for, which is not an unreasonable fine, since he 
is paid for his work by the piece, and is paid 
well, and since the whole value of the barrel is 


lost to the establishment through his remissness. | 


The same system of payment and of accounta- 
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bility for defects or bad workmanship extends 
through all departments, and is found highly 
provocative of attention and watchfulness every 
where. ‘ 

The last operation to which the interior of 
the barrel is subjected is that called rifling, a 


| very dainty and important process, and not very 


intelligible to the general spectator. The rifling 
of a gun is the cutting on the surface of the in- 
terior, or bore, of the barrel of a series of deli- 
cate concentric grooves, or lines, for the purpose 
of impressing upon the tightly-fitting ball a ro- 
tary motion round its axis of progression, and 
thus to keep it in a straight line as it speeds 
forward. The principle is very well illustrated 
by the motion of a top held upright while it is 
spinning. 

The general use of the rifle action, and espe- 
cially as applied to the ordinary military mus- 
ket, is of recent date, although the principle it- 
self is almost as old as the hills. Even as far 
back as the year 1498 there were gun-barrels 
in Vienna which were furnished with straight 
grooves, though the object here is supposed to 
have been nothing more than to provide a space 
for the deposit of the residues of combustion, 


}and to facilitate the loading by lessening the 


friction when the ball was pushed home. _Ri- 
| fled, or screwed arms, as they were formerly 
called, were in use in several countries of Eu- 
rope as early as the seventeenth century. The 
French Carabiniers employed them in 1692, and 
the principle was even adapted to the old match- 
locks of a century yet earlier. In Berlin there 
is yet preserved a rifled cannon with thirteen 
grooves, of the date of 1664, and another at 
Munich of eight grooves. The rifled barrel, 
however, does not appear to have found much 
favor until the period of the American Revolu- 
tion, when a regular corps of riflemen was form- 
ed in our army, which did such severe execution 
as to astonish the enemy, and set the military 
heads of old Europe all to thinking. The med- 
itation did not, however, for a while result in 
very much, owing in a great measure, no doubt, 
to the fact that Napoleon did not fully appre- 
ciate the subject at its proper value, and so dis- 
couraged it in his own great armies, and, of 
course, in the ranks of his lesser neighbors, 
The final and universal success of the rifle-bar- 
rel in all species of arms, from the little pocket 
weapon to the ponderous siege-guns, may be 
credited in a great degree to the persistent pref- 
erence shown to it at all times by our own peo- 
ple, and especially by our shrewd backwoods- 
men and trappers in the West. The chief ob- 
jection formerly to the rifled bore was the diffi- 
culty and slowness of loading ; but this objection 
has been entirely overcome by recent admirable 
inventions. 

At the Norwich Works the rifling is executed 
in one of the great halls of the barrel depart- 
ment, where a number of beautiful machines, 
;marvelously constructed for the work, are in 
constant employment. The body of the rifling 
machine is a broad iron frame, with a horizon- 
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tal surface, upon which the barrels are placed 
and firmly secured. The corrugations which 
are to be made on the inner surface are then 
cut with narrow bars of steel, which are placed 
within three apertures near the end of an iron 
tube, which is made to pass through the barrel 
by a slow motion, both rotary and progressive. 
The rod makes twelve revolutions in a minute, 
and thirty minutes are occupied in rifling a bar- 
rel. Looking within the bore at this time the 
visitor will marvel greatly at the effect which 
is produced upon his vision by the startling 
brilliance of the curiously-concentric lines, with 
their flashing and ever-changing light; and, 
if only as a matter of artistic beauty, he will no 
longer wonder that the old ‘‘smooth bore” has 
become a bore indeed to all sensible soldiers, 
who, when they fire, like to fire effectively. 
With the rolling, boring, turning, milling, 
straightening, proving, polishing, and rifling 
processes which we have now cursorily wit- 
nessed, the barrel is about finished, and little 
remains to be yet performed, excepting to at- 
tach to it the two of the forty-nine pieces of 
which it is composed, and to which we have al- 
ready alluded as the only ones of all these parts 
which are permanently secured to any other. 
These are called the sight and the cone seat. 
At the proper stage of the work the barrel is 
placed in the forge and heated to a white heat, 
when the cone, which has been previously fash- 
ioned by the trip-hammer, is deftly welded upon 
the barrel by half a dozen more blows of that 
effective engine. The work is accomplished 
with no less specd than accuracy. During the 


456 


process an iron rod is placed in the barrel to 
preserve the continuity of the bore. 

The sights are brazed upon the barrel in slots 
left for the purpose with pieces of brass wire 
half an inch in length. In that portion of the 
works of the Norwich Arms Company which 
we have described as reflecting its huge walls in 
the waters of the Shetucket, the visitor will find 
the great trip-hammers, the ponderous dropping 
machines, and the forges and furnaces which are 
used in the fashioning of the various parts of the 


lock and of many minor, yet no less important, 


belongings of the finished arms. 


The great 
lock-room, in this division of 


the armory, is an 
astonishing place where hours and days might 
be swiftly and charmingly passed in the unray- 
eling of its many magic labors. 

The manufacture of the several parts of the 
lock is accomplished with the aid of the drop- 
ping or swaging machine. This effective in- 
strument works very much in the way of the 
common pile-driver—being simply a construc- 
tion by means of which a wonderful weight of 
many tons, varying according to the power re- 
quired, is dropped upon the object beneath it. 
Dies of the parts which are to be produced are 
made of iron, and placed one half on the under 
end of the drop or weight above, and the other 
half on the block or anvil underneath. The 
piece of heated iron out of which the part is to 
be made is taken from the glowing furnace, 
placed upon the die which is set on the anvil, 
when the mighty drop above with the counter- 
part die is allowed to descend, and, presto! 
quicker than we can speak it, out comes the 


THE TRIP-HAMMER. 




























































































































































































THE ASSEMBLING ROOM, 


part desired as easily and as completely cut | 


from the hard metal as are the cakes of the 


simplest housewife when she presses her little | 


tin mould upon the freshly-kneaded dough. 

Not less than one hundred and fifty operations 
are performed upon the several parts of the gun 
by the dies in the dropping-machines. Many 
of the pieces are produced by a single drop, 
though others require more, and some repeated 
blows. 
drop after it has been forged, and the butt-plate 
is subjected to three separate blows. It is a 
noisy place here among the forges and ham- 
mers, and alarming to see as the globules of 
fiery metal fly around your ears. The timid or 


nervous visitor would scarcely feel less at home | 


upon the battle-field itself when the finished 
arms are at their maddest play. 
Notwithstanding the precision with which the 
dropping-machines execute their task the parts 
are by no means completed by them; for so 
great is the accuracy and finish required in the 
manufacture of arms, that a hundred minute 
operations are made every where after the work 
seems perfect to the unitiated observer. Thus 


The hammer passes twice through the | 
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division and stage of the 
work performed. The lit- 
tle part called the cone, for 
instance, after being struck 
in the die, has its entire out- 
er surface trimmed, after 
which a thread is cut upon 
the screw and both ends 
are drilled — processes in 
which fourteen distinct op- 
erations are made, after 
which again it is squared 
at the base and then case- 
hardened. The hammer, 
after being forged and drop- 
ped, is subjected to the nu- 
merous operations of trim- 
ming, punching, drifting, 
milling, turning, filing, and 
case-hardening. The little 
bands which surround the 
barrel and stock (after they 
have been struck in the dies 
of the swaging machine 
have their inner surfaces 
cut out and polished by the 
process of broaching, in 
which a remarkably beauti- 
ful apparatus—even among 
so many wonderful inven- 
tions—isemployed. They 
are subsequently milled on 
the exterior by a process 
known as profiling, then 
they are drilled for the rings, and afterward they 
are filed and polished and case-hardened. 

The bayonet-blade is forged under a trip-ham- 
| mer, after which it is rolled to its proper form— 

somewhat as the barrel is rolled. The socket 
is then forged, when blade and socket are welded 
together. It is next passed twice beneath thc 
drop, after which it is ground and then polished, 
| in the manner already described, in connection 
with the polishing of the barrel. The very valua- 
ble process of rolling the bayonet, by means of 
| which the milling may be dispensed with, is the 
invention of a mechanic of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, and was first used in the private ar- 
mories. 

As with all other portions of the arm so the 
bayonet is carefully tested in respect to its quali- 
| ty, strength, and temper. It is rigidly gauged 

and measured in every part, and is sprung by 
the strength of the workman or the inspector 
| with its extremity set upon the floor, and a 
| weight is suspended from its point to further try 
jits temper. If it fails to answer all the trials 
thoroughly it is condemned and laid aside. 

The ramrod is first cut from steel rods, after 


a writer, referring to the Enfield Armory in En- | which it is ground as the barrel is ground, and 
gland, speaks of the rifle-barrels which are manu- | the hammer is attached by two operations be- 
factured there as of such subtly exact construc- ‘neath the drop. Minor work, as the cutting 


tion that, while a steel gauge of 577 parts of an 


and polishing of the screws, is performed with 


inch can be passed freely through them, one of | the characteristic ease, grace, rapidity, and cer- 


580 will not enter the muzzle. No less minute | 
is the accuracy in the Norwich Works in every 


tainty of the art in all its divisions of labor. 
Of the product of the admirable and diversified 
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machinery of the armory it may truly be said 
‘there is no such word as fail,” while the mis- 
takes of the operatives themselves are of praise 
worthy rarity. The putting together of the sev- 
eral portions of the musket is an important di- 
yision of labor, which is performed in what is 
called the assembling room. 

In this section of the armory there are gath- 
ered great racks of finished barrels and stocks, 
and cases of hammers, triggers, bands, screws, 
and other items, from any of which, picked out 
at random, a completed musket is made, or as- 
sembled, as it is called, in an incredibly short 
The expert picks up the several 
parts from their separate cases or racks, and 
skillfully adjusting springs and inserting screws, 


space of time. 


combines them with as easy a dispatch as that 
with which the compositor will assemble the 
types for the printing of this paragraph, the en- 
tire work not requiring more than ten minutes to 
execute. 

‘Yo perform so speedily what would seem to 
be such a toilsome task requires, of course, that 
the workman should have every possible facil- 
ity, and every serviceable tool, and other aid 
within his easy and immediate reach. Yet with 
all such means and appliances in ever so great 
perfection, it would require hours rather than 
minutes to assemble a musket but for the fact, 
already mentioned, that the parts are all made 
each of its kind so exactly alike that any barrel 
will fill any stock, and any screw will enter any 
hole or band for which it is designed of all the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands which are 


manufactured from time to time. This uni- 


formity prevails not only throughout the works | 


of the Norwich Ar- 
mory, but in all the 
muskets made in all 
the armories, public 
or private, throughout 
the country—at least 
in all made for Gov- 
ernment use, as near- 
ly the entire manufac- 
ture every where is 
made. It results from 
this fact also that a 
broken weapon may 
be readily repaired, 
even by the soldier 
himself in camp or 
on the battle-field, if 
he be only provided, 
as he usually is, with 
a few spare screws or 
springs, and with a 
small tool made for 
the purpose. He may 
even, should he lose 
his piece in action, 
speedily concoct an- 
other from the vari- 
ous imperfect ones 
which may lie around 
him. 


| be traced. 
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The most costly as well as most important of 
the parts which the workmen in the assembling 
room have to put together, in order to form the 
complete arm, is the barrel, the value of which 
is about three dollars. The most inexpensive 
of the many portions is the little wire called the 
ramrod spring-wire, the value of which is only 
one T he 
workmen are paid so much per piece for their 
the 
operatives paid in all other departments accord- 
to the value of the article 
ture and to a graduated 


mill, or one dollar for each thousand. 
labor, and so also, as before remarked, are 


ing they manufac- 


tariff of wages. 


The weight of the finished musket is nearly 


ten pounds, and it is sold to the Government for 
twenty dollars. 

All portions of the musket are closely inspect- 
ed, by persons especially assigned for this duty, 
in all the various stages of their production, aft- 
er which (since the work done here at the Nor- 
wich Armory is almost, if not entirely, for Gov- 
ernment use) they are again closely scrutinized 
by inspectors appointed by the Government for 
that purpose. 

Should any flaw, even the slightest, be re- 
vealed, the part is condemned and set aside with- 
out mercy, the loss falling always upon the work- 
man to whose fault or misfortune the defect may 
The losses, however, are always com- 
paratively small, telling so unpleasantly as they 
do upon the operative’s sum total of receipts when 
the busy scene of pay-day comes round; for the 
artisans at the Norwich Arms Company are, no 
less than other folk, very much controlled in 
their actions by self-interest, however great may 
be the influence upon them of higher motives. 
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| permits the barrel to be turned over to the right, 
thus exposing the chamber into which the car- 
| tridge is inserted. At the edge of this cham. 
| ber, or portion of the barrel, a lip or segment 
of the barrel is arranged to work outwardly on a 
| worm screw. On this device rests the lip of the 
cartridge, and after discharging the piece, and 
| detaching the barrel to reload, a further turn 
| moves the segment and at the same time carries 
| out the shell of the cartridge. This part of the 
| 
| 
! 


gun is extremely simple and interesting. It is 
so fashioned as to be secure against all liability 
| to get out of order—a fault but too common @ 
this kind of arm. The piece cleans itself at ey- 
| ery discharge, and may be fired a thousand times 
| without fouling, the only débris of the powder 
| being a slight deposit of white dust in the grooves 
|of the rifle. It has been subjected to the se 
verest tests, and its performance has always 
| been most admirable. The rifle of this pattern 
weighs when completed less than seven pounds, 
"r the carbine about six pounds. 
| 





Before closing our description of the process- 
es in the manufacture of the musket or rifle, we 
| will refer to another of the ills which the iron 
| of the armorer is heir to in the little flaw knowr 
as the cinder-hole. This is a minute cavity left 
| in the iron when it is prepared, and is considered 
| to be the result of some slight development of 
| gas, forming a bubble in the substance of the 
metal. When the cinder-hole appears near 
the inner or bore surface, and the iron is still 
sufficiently thick to permit it to be done, it 
may be driven in by a blow of the hammer, 
| and then is bored or cut away in the after-oper- 
ations. This defect was not, in former years, 
deemed to be of very great consequence, but 
it has been found that these holes or air- 
bubbles retain the moisture and other results 
of combustion, as the piece is discharged, and 
afterward, through corrosion, increase in size 
so as ultimately to prove of fatal injury to the 
barrel. Therefore, in the present high condi- 
tion of the art, and the greater excellence de- 
manded, the cinder-hole, when it can not be re- 
moved, is regarded as cause enough for the re- 
SLR PABECHLOADING RIFLE—OPEN AND SHUT. | jection of the part in which it may be found. 
| ‘The absolute necessity of all this nice watch- 
What has been said of the processes in the | fulness and this rigid requirement in the quali- 
manufacture of the musket applies directly to| ty and temper of the iron employed in making 
the production of the other arms at present made | arms, and also in the perfect use, in all respects, 
at Norwich, and particularly the beautiful new | of perfect material, is sufficiently obvious in view 
breech-loading rifles and carbines, excepting that | of the very grave service which they may be re- 
portions of the machinery employed vary in ac- | quired to perform. 
cordance with the variations in the size and| From the lack of such care it has often hap- 
form of the arms. | pened to the poor soldier in the field that his 
The breech-loading rifle is a new invention | very defense has been his direst danger, and that 
of Messrs. Armstrong and Taylor of Augusta, his weapon, when used, has done more damag¢ 
Kentucky, and is made in this country only at | to himself than to hisenemy. Many of the arms 
the Norwich Works. It is adapted to the use| served out at this day to the troops of Continent- 
of the metaliic cartridge, and can be applied | al Europe have no value except as scarecrows, 
with equal ease to the rifle, the carbine, the fowl-| and are far more likely to do execution at the 
ing-piece, or the pistol. The breech is opened | butt than at the muzzle. It is a pity that there 
by pressing the thumb upon a spring on the | must be added to this the fact that but too many 
small of the stock. This spring half cocks the | of those in the ranks of our own armies are no bet- 
piece, and at the same time raises a latch and! ter provided, despite the great resources of the 
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country in this respect, and that tens, may we 
not say hundreds, of thousands of the poor fel- 
lows yet carry the same insufficient weapon 
manufactured in those same continental shops 
and borne by the continental soldiers ? 

This is a difficulty which time alone may re- 
move; yet happily, time can and will very soon 
accomplish the task with the good aid of such 
establishments as those of the Norwich Arms 
Company, and other similar efforts added to the 
great improvements constantly going forward at 
the Government works proper. 

At the commencement of the present gigan- 
tic war, nearly three years ago, and when sev- 
enty-five thousand troops were called into the 
field, there were but fifty thousand Springfield 
muskets at the command of the authorities ; and 
when afterward levy followed levy, in rapid suc- 
cession, rising from seventy-five thousand to 
one, two, three, and even five hundred thousand 
men, not all the industry of the land, even with 
the help ef the prodigious efforts which were 
made by both public and individual industry and 
skill, was sufficient to meet the requirement. 
The consequence was that vast importations had 
to be made of foreign arms, and while these were 
at the best far inferior to our own, it so hap- 
pened—as it generally does so happen in most 
things—we got not the best such as it was, but 
the very worst, and to this day it is with such 
weapons that more than one half of our troops 
are served. 

On the Ist of January, 1863, not more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand good muskets 


were in use among us, while the rest were only 
the refuse of European manufactories. What 
the proportion of inferior arms in use in our 
ranks was at that period the reader may learn 
by the easy process of subtracting the number 


of good guns in use from the number of men in 
the field. The final figuring it is not agreeable 
to record. 

Even now as we write we have not in use in 
all our armies more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand suitable muskets among all the far 
greater number of volunteers in service. This 
statement may appear, perhaps, rash, when it is 
known that large supplies, amounting maybe to 
one hundred and fifty thousand, now lie stored at 
the Government Armory at Springfield. These, 
however, are supposed to be held in reserve for 
the equipment of new levies, since it has been 
found more easy to keep the veteran in the field 
with his old weapon thar it is to persuade new 
recruits there with an insufficient equipment. 
Experience is a good teacher, and the Yankee 
soldier is always quick to learn. He'knows a 
good arm from a bad one, and he knows too that 
he will be better off with the one than the other 
on his shoulder. He expects to use his weapon 
seriously and to its fullest capacity, and not, as 
the European formalist and mercenary so often 
does, merely to display its terror to scare the foe 
to death. 

This glimpse at the crying need of good arms 
for our national service, will, we are sure, in- 


crease the gratifica- 
tion of the reader at 
the record we have 
presented to him of 
the great advances 
which the country is 
every day making in 
this direction, both in 
continually improved 
weapons and in th 
ever-increasing sup- 
ply. As he remem- 
bers how eagerly the 
poor soldier is wait- 
ing for his trust-wor- 
thy piece, he will 
look again with add- 
ed interest at all the 
perplexing mysteries 
which we have shown 
to him at Norwich; 
will find yet more 
pleasant music in the 
thundering — refrains 
of the hoarse ham- 
mers, and see more 
meaning in the 
swarthy and grimed 
visages of the ever- 





toiling operatives. 
The satisfaction of 


| the Norwich visitor 


may yet again be in- 
creased by the reflec- 
tion that the great 
work which he has 
witnessed is to sub- 
serve not only the 
passing emergency 
and then cease, but 
that it is on the con 
trary merely the be 

ginning of far greate: 
good to be wrought 
out during a long fu- 
ture. Come the hap- 
py hour ever so swift- 
ly when peace shall 
again smile upon the 
land, our military 
arm will never more 
be the nominal thing 
which it has been in 
the past. Hereafter, 
even under the most 
auspicious circum- 
stances, we shall al- 
ways stand upon a 
firm war-footing and 
as a great military power and people. In such 
a position there will be required ever-increasing 
supplies from the armorer both for home se- 
curity and for foreign defense. Not only will 
the demands of the General Government, in 
this line, be enormous, but the State anuthor- 
ities will need other vast supplies, under th 
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new military organizations which some have 
already formed, and which the others, no doubt, 
will soon form. And moreover, so great are 
the improvements which are being constantly 
made in the art that it is probable that long 
before the time shall arrive when all the arms 
required for the field and for the arsenals of the 
General and the State governments are provided, 
there will have been invented weapons so much 
better in all respects that it will be found desira- 
ble to renew the whole complement, and to con- 
tinue renewing or discarding one supply for oth- 
er and more serviceable ones. Neither is it to 
be doubted that, with the pre-eminence which 
our country has always held over all others in 
this high art of manufacturing arms, and which 
we are by no means likely to lose, the burden 
may be imposed upon u3 not only of answering 
our own vast wants, but of contributing much 
toward filling the arsenals of the world. 

The toil of the armorer thus promises to be 
endless, and our private establishments (at least 
the more considerable of them, as that at Nor- 
wich), though they have sprung up in a day 
simply to meet the emergency of that day, seem 
destined to become increasing and enduring in- 
stitutions in the land. 

It is much the custom of the Present to boast 
itself over the Past, and vaunt its own superior- 
ity, not at all times with reason; and yet in the 
art of making, if not in that of using, arms the 
self-gratulation may be allowed. The jaw-bone 
of antiquity was doubtless a formidable weapon, 
and murderous in the hands of a Samson; but 


as we have no Samsons nowadays to wield it its 


merits need not be considered. The stone and 


sling of the young volunteer David certainly did 
good execution on the boastful Philistine, but 
modern Minié ball, with its range of nearly 
mile, might have been used with more confi- 
dence and more certainty. The bows and jav- 
elins of the stubborn Medes and Persians, of the 
Assyrians and the Parthians of old, would be of 
very little avail against a modern armed host, 
A flank movement in the fashion of the present 
day would, we think, sorely puzzle the barbaric 
hosts of ancient Hellas, with no other means of 
defense than their pikes of twenty-four feet in 
length, however adroitly the weapons might be 
manipulated. The six-foot javelin and the two- 
edged sword with which the Roman carved him- 
self an empire look more worthy of regard, and 
might be unpleasant even now to encounter in 
Roman hands. So also would be the long- 
bow, with six feet of span, of the sturdy English 
archer, if arrows were as portable and as sure 
in their flight as the cartridge. 

One’s martial ardor’ glows even now at the 
memory of the barbed steed and of the mailed 
knight of the Middle Ages; the fatal lance, the 
trenchant sword, and murderous battle-axe have 
not quite lost their terrors; and yet with all his 
gorgeous array, and despite his chivalrous heart, 
he would cut but an indifferent figure in Vir- 
ginia, and could hardly be expected to reach 
Richmond very soon, by either the Rappahan- 
nock or the James. In point of fact, the earli- 
est and rudest ventures of the modern soul of 
war—great gunpowder—were too muth for him; 
and he was extinguished forever by nothing more 
terrible than the old match-lock arquebuse, fired 
from a rest, and with no assurance as to where 
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the ball would strike. But the absurd old weap- 
on won the field of Pavia, and forever ended the 
days of personal encounter in war; for though 
the pike was used long afterward, and though 
the bayonet and the sword still glitter on every 
field, yet it is said that nine-tenths of all the 
battles fought since that quaint old sire of fire- 
arms, the tinder-lighted arquebuse, put the En- 
slish chivalry to flight, have been decided by 
musketry and artillery, without the thrust of a 
bayonet or a blow of a sword, unless in an oc- 
casional charge of horse, or in the pursuit of 
a broken and flying foe. While the unwieldy 
arquebuse was thus the alpha of that new and 
splendid era in the history of arms, of which we 
have just seen the omega in our stroll through 
the wonderful halis of Norwich, yet long years 
and weary centuries of war and bloodshed lie be- 
tween the two extremes of time—years in which 
watchful science and patient labor have strug- 
gled on, adding here a little and there a little 
to the progress of the art; now discarding the 
match for the flint, and the flint in turn for 
the percussion-cap, and at length doing without 
either ; now shortening a barrel, or improving its 
calibre; now reforming a stock, or producing 
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more ready means for loading and discharging 
the piece ; now adding to its strength and temper— 
ever increasing its power and precision, and each 
day giving new lessons in the art of using it. 

With all this steady progress, however, through 
the centuries, it was not till the period of the 
French wars of the Revolution against the Ty- 
rolese, and the days of the American Revolu- 
tion, that the art of making fire-arms began to 
show signs of the great excellence to which it 
has now reached. It was at this time that the 
rifle came into use, with its improved accuracy 
of aim, and giving rise to many other important 
improvements, which have at length culminated 
in the common and scarcely-remarked produc- 
tion of the variety of beautiful arms now every 
where in use. 

We bid adieu to Norwich with the single re- 
gret marring the pleasure of our visit, -hat there 
should ever be occasion for the wonderful per- 
formance which we have so earnestly and so 
delightedly watched; and with the hope that 
the good time will eventuall7 come, the world 
over, when the armorer may be able to turn to 
richer and more peaceful ways of employing his 
toil and genius. 
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A TALE IN TWO 


IV.—MARGARET HERRLICH. 
OR the four months succeeding my invita- 


tion to John Heathburn’s house, I who had 
entered as a visitor became an inmate of that 
delightful home and had my office there. Often 
did I propose to take lodgings in town, even 
insist that I should no longer in propriety be a 
cumberer of the Heathburns’ hospitalities. Then 
John or his father always replied, “‘ You are not 
a guest, Arthur, you are a son, a brother,” and 
going on to argue that I was a necessity to George 
Solero’s existence, always persuaded me to stay. 
Perhaps I was that necessity. Without as- 
cribing any peculiar merit to my own agency, I 
still know that I did, by a happy Providence, 
that for the imperiled soul and body of my school- 
mate which no one else had done or seemed 
likely to do. I say happy Providence, because 


I have an especial reason for not arrogating to | 


myself the means which, in a material point of 
view, at the end of the four months I spent at 
the Heathburns’ resulted in George’s recovery. 
I refer to the Cannabis, whose first knowledge 
as an agent in cases like his I owed to another 
physician, This gentleman, with whom I be- 
came casually acquainted, deserves as much as 
I the credit of my patient’s cure, having made 
the pioneer experiment with the agent in a case 
every way hopeless as George Solero’s, with the 
most perfect success, and that at a day when 
its use was far less known, and, if possible, more 
a bugbear to the profession generally than now. 
Daily I administered the drug to my patient, at 
the same time keeping it under lock and key, 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 166.—G e¢ 
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|and refusing to acquaint him with its name ; 
daily I had him as constantly as possible under 
my own immediate eye, using all the means 
that lie in force of will, active exercise, nour- 
ishment, regular rest and occupation, to restore 
him ; and daily was it easier for him to refrain 
from the cursed banes that had before enthralled 
him. At the end of the time I mentioned he 
| stood on free ground. His whole physical con- 
stitution and appearance was so altered that the 
ten years’ surplusage which my first sight had 
debited him with seemed to have fallen off like 
a bad disguise. He assured me that he now 
| never felt the slightest need or longing for his 
old indulgence, and he, John Heathburn, and 
his father, blessed me less with words than tears, 
and the silence which was yet more eloquent, 
while I for my part gave Gol the unutterable 
thanks. 

During the last half of the time I lived at the 
Heathburns’ George resumed his favorite study 
of medicine with me. In spite of the deep de- 
pression which, do all we could, sometimes fell 
on him and lasted for days, I must do him the 

justice of saying that never did man struggle 
| more manfully to redeem the past and make him- 
self true honor and respectability. Through all 
extremities of elevation or suffering he still la- 
bored on, reading Dunglison and Cooper with 
all his might and main, and only refraining 
from his constitutional old error of trying to 
‘*do up every thing at once” when I used my 
| firmest persuasion with him. 
| So at last the day came when I could take an 
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office in Norfolk. Through the agency of the 
noble, kind’ Heathburns the fame of my suc- 
cess with George had forerun me among all those 
friends of the family who had a right to be in- 
trusted with its intimate concerns. As for oth- 
ers, they were made vaguely aware that I was 
a man of might, and had done several very won- 
derful things; which general impression ‘sways 
the general mind quite as strongly as any knowl- 
edge of details. 

When I could pronounce George out of dan- 
ger, and finally insisted upon going to town to 
live, Mr. Heathburn and John asked me to wait 
but a couple of days, uutil, as they said, they 
could get time to look me up an office. At the 
expiration of that time they took me down to 
Norfolk, and driving into one of the pleasantest, 
most desirable streets, stopped at a nice brick 
house, and asked me to alight with them to 
visit a friend. As we left the carriage my eyes 
caught sight of a conspicuous inscription at the 
side of the door, in black and gold ; it was naught 
else than ‘‘Dr. ArtHour Grosvenor, Puysi- 
CIAN AND SuRGEON.” 

I looked wonderingly into both their faces , 
they laughed aloud, pulled me up the steps, 
John giving a great tug at the night-bell, to 
show, as he said, ‘‘ that its nervous system was 
all right.” On going in I found that they had 
taken, and most beautifully furnished, four rooms 
for me-—two above for private purposes, two be- 
low for professional, and every thing was ready 
for my installation. When I tried to thank 
them for their trouble—to ask what the expense 
of the arrangement had been that I might con- 
sider it a loan and pay it out of my earliest fees— 
they stopped and told me to regard it as a little 
present from George, who, for the delicacy of our 
old friendship, would not pay me with a fee, and 
for the greatness (so they said in their over- 
praise) of my service to him, could not pay me 
80. 

In this sumptuous office I opened business, 
taking George with me as my first student. 
Practice immediately began to flow in, and I 
soon had all that I could do. Thus did those no- 
ble friends of mine fulfill the promise of heaven, 
that all faithful work and patience, in the per- 
formance of that ‘‘ duty nearest thee,” shall 
sooner or later have its perfect crown. 

I had been six months in practice,in Norfolk 
when I opened my door one morning to the most 
singular specimen of living humanity. It was 
a little darkey girl of twelve years old, as her 
face and voice bore witness, but her habiliments 
were those of a lad of the same age, in the reign 
of one of the later French kings. Her woolly 
head was antiquely powdered with modern Rap- 
pahannock flour. Her dress was a rusty green 
velvet blouse profusely tagged with ragged thread 
and gold lace, her hat was a /a cavalier, of the 
same stuff as the blouse, hung jauntily on one 
ear and adorned with the sweeping tail, not of 
the exotic ostrich but the indigenous rooster. 
Her breeches were of « purple plush, fastened 
with tight steel gilt buckles which compressed 


the knee-pan to a degree of agony. Her legs 
were rainbow, not only in the notable darkey 
| curve, but the resplendent hue of leek-green and 
| scarlet stockings, and the feet below them wan- 
| dered with a vague freedom through red moroe- 
| co slippers, very much down at the heel. As 
| the final addition to her dramatic garb, a pair 
| of immense wash-leather gauntlets adorned her 
| hands, and in the right she bore a baton like 
the caduceus of Mercury, or the wand of senior 
|class ushers on College Commencement days, 
wrapped, for a ground, with what had once been 
| white satin, around which strips from some rem- 
nant of her blouse and breeches twined serpent- 
like. 

‘**¢Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore!’” Quoth the darkey, 
‘*Missis Stoppel wants to see massa doctor jes 
as soon as he can go for to come. She has been 
and gone and killed herself very bad. Too much 
corn-fritters done it. And she isn’t expected.’ 

This was all I could get out of my visitor. 
She had said her say and thenceforth became as 
dry as Sahara. I put my case of the commoner 
medicine into my pocket, and commanded her 
to lead the way to the lady who was ‘not ex- 
pected.” 

My most accurate measurement by guess made 
the journey to that afflicted woman about a mile 
and three quarters. A long way out of town, 
and down Hampton Roads, my guide stopped; 
bunted, goat-fashion, with the cavalier sombrero 
against a gate hanging to the post by one hinge; 
led me up a grass-grown walk of brick, and at 
the foot of a broken flight of stone steps inform- 
ed me that this was ‘‘ Missis Stoppel’s.” ‘The 
house was an old-fashioned English dwelling. 
two stories high, with an immense cornice and 
balustrade, in which, like a cockade, stuck three 
dormer windows. It had been painted drab be- 
fore the Revolution—not since with that or any 
other color. A lion's head brass knocker hung 
on its green door, which I was about to sound 
when the little darkey lifted the latch, assisting 
her movement with the same head gymnastics 
performed at the gate, and showed me into a 
broad saloon. Without another word she left 
me standing on the matting floor, while she 
pitched forward, tumbled up some unseen stair- 
case, and then I could hear her say, ‘‘ He’s been 
and come, ’rectly.” Presently she returned. 
and crooking her finger mysteriously spoke the 
cabalistic words, ‘‘ Right along!” 

I followed her lead through a couple of low- 
ceiled rooms whose oaken beams projected from 
the plaster; up stairs by a broad flight of uncar- 
peted steps, and thus into a room still broader 
than the one I had first entered. Opposite me 
a fire of green logs hissed and sputtered in a fire- 
place of the size of a Long Branch bedroom. 
By its great soap-stone hearth were two figures 
—a woman sitting, a woman standing behind 
her. The former was a person, I should think, 
at least eighty years old. Her face was one 
yellow mass of wrinkles; her hair, white as 
wool, hung in the trained recklessness of twist- 
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ing elf locks to her shoulders. Her eyes were 
the only feature which time had left untouched, 
and they were black, immense, fiery, and speak- 
ing, as they had been in the time of the first 
war. ‘The momentI caught their peculiar glare 
I knew that the woman was insane. 

The other was as wonderful for beauty as 
her companion was for hideousness. Tall, 
straight, graceful in her perfect motionlessaess 
as a statue of Juno at her first womanhood. 
Her outline blended matchless voluptuousness 
if curve with an unseen erect something in her 
spirit which made her the woman at once who 
might be loved and reverenced deathlessly. Her 
clear brunette skin was stricken through with a 
steady, even, rose flush; her liquid brown eyes 
were shaded by long black lashes, and still more 
by the prodigal wealth of her jetty hair, which 
lay in one queenly coronet plait around her 
h cad upon the shining folds drooping on her 
low pure forehead. The long oval of her cheeks 


blended just enough gradually with the slender, | 


spirited, aquiline nose; and the mouth below it, 


reaching the extreme possibilities of combined | 
{ © . ° 
labor? Margaret, child! beware how you agi- 


sensuous ripeness and spiritual delicacy, was just 
that rosy-arched gateway at which a man stands 
waiting to hear delicious contralto music. To 
say more—to say even all this perhaps were not 


as true, if a less vague, description than to have | 


exclaimed in the beginning as I thought, that 
she was the most royally beautiful woman I had 
ever met. 


Coming to the door my guide squatted on a | 


low stool just inside, and vouchsafed no further 
assistance. I advanced a step into the room and 
bowed, uttering the words, ‘‘ Mrs. Stoppel ?” 

‘* Ha!” shrieked the clarion voice of the old 
lady at the fire. ‘‘ Yes! Mrs. Stoppel !—nowa 
wreck, but once smiled on by George Washing- 
ton! Smiledon! Margaret, leave go! Doc- 
tor, I fly to thee!” 

I was about to advance toward her when her 
skinny hand tossed the young girl’s small fin- 
gers from the back of her chair, caught the spokes 
of an iron wheel on which it rolled, and the next 
moment she rushed to me with the speed of an 
express train. Involuntarily I retreated a step 
to avoid a paragraph in the casualty column of 
the papers. 

‘Fear me not! I will not slay thee!” she 
shrieked forth once more, glaring weirdly into 
my face. ‘“‘Iam impetuous. Yet I run over 
noone. Tamold. YetI trouble none to help 
me. The fair maiden—once smiled on by George 
Washington—has been eating corn-fritters. Too 
many! A number too many! And too many 
is worse than too few. Your name is Dr. Ar- 
thur Grosvenor. You live too late. When 
smiled on by George Washington I should have 
procured your appointment. Surgeon-in-chief 
to the Tenth Continental Brigade. You would 
have been paid in paper. Worthasnap. But 
glory, Sir! Glory! Now save me from the 
bloody foe—corn-fritters !” 

I cast a side glance at the younger lady who 
had silently come to the back of the locomotive 





| chair, and was again leaning over it. She seem- 


ed to consider this explosion of her Revolution- 
ary friend quite in the light of an everyday oc- 
currence. I steadied myself upon her noncha- 
lance, and without a smile sat down to feel the 
old lady’s pulse. 

**Quite natural—a little hurried, perhaps,’ 
said I, after a moment or two. 

‘*But do you feel the kernels? Do they 
make themselves apparent to you? Bounding 
through the arteries? and the veins? and the 
conduits? and the canals? and the vessels? 
and thg ducts? Disseminating themselves? 
Every where?” 

I looked attentively at my patient, and asked 
the very natural question, ‘* Kernels of what ?” 
not knowing but she meant some reminiscence 
of the Revolutionary army. In the low, sweet 
voice which I expected the young lady behind 
the locomotive now spoke for the first time, com- 
ing to my assistance. 

‘* My grandmother, Dr. Grosvenor, labors un- 
der the impression—” 

“Labor? What labor? Free labor? Slave 
tate political questions !” 

‘*No, dear, I will not. The impression that 
the corn of the fritters she ate at dinner yester- 
day was over-ripe, and that, instead of digesting 
as it ought to, has sprouted, and is growing up 
all over her—” 

**Yes, Sir. The child puts it in the true 
light. Sprouting! Growing! Ripening! I 
am one vast field of waving ears! They nestle 
in the kisses of the wind and sun. Pleasant, 


| but not conducive to sleep. Therefore to be 


avoided. Therefore to be counteracted if possi- 
ble. Am I ripe for the sickle? Can harvest 
so quickly follow seed-time? Must the bend- 
ing maize be pulled up by the roots? Or must 
the knife of the reaper be put in? In that case 
shall I bleed to death? Or shall I die of the 
strain upon the nervous system? Will amputa- 
tion be necessary? Questions for the surgeon. 
Questions for the man of wisdom. The edu- 
cated, the scientific individual. Behold him! 
There he stands—sits, I mean. And if the 
council-chamber of his gigantic brain shall give 
the vote for amputation, the fair maiden—smiled 
upon by George Washington—feels the blood 
that was poured on a thousand patriot fields 
grow strong within her, and will not flinch!” 

The old woman caught me by the hand as 
she concluded, pressed jt fervently, and laid her 
finger on her lips; turning around to look at 
the younger one. ‘‘Silence!” she whispered, 
‘while chaos shapes itself to order in the cav- 
erns of thought.” 

I fell in with her fancy, and bowed my head 
upon my hand, as if in the deepest meditation, 
for a couple of minutes. Once I looked slily 
through my fingers, and perceived that she was 
regarding me with the intensest admiration. 
At last I lifted my face. 

**You are one of the deep thinkers of a 


” 


thoughtless age!” exclaimed the old lady rap- 
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turously. ‘1 can confide in you. You are 
not Des Cartes come again, are you, though ?” 

** No, ma’am; I have never been here before. 
This is my first appearance in America or the 
world at large, I believe.” 

** Modesty and Truth combined with Youth 
and Science. Glorious, fresh created combina- 
tion. Let silence be preserved while we heark- 
en to the Pythic utterances. Proceed!” 

‘*T have settled, Madam, upon entirely pain- 
less treatment in your case. It is a difficult 
case to be sure, but not an unprecedented one. 
May I confer for a moment with thigyyoung 
lady ?” 

‘You may, Sir. I repose on you. Only 
beware that you carry her not away to the re- 
sounding field of Mars. War is not for the 
girls of this age. George Washington smiles 
no longer.” 

I disavowed any connection with the battle- 
field, assuring Mrs. Stoppel that if her grand- 
daughter was ravished from her it should be 
over my dead body. And then drawing the 
young lady aside, I told her that her grandmo- 
ther must be humored in every respect, and 
asked her if there were any razors in the 
house. 

“There is a dressing-case belonging formerly 
to my grandfather, which very likely contains 
some, Sir.” 

**Can I have it immediately ?” 

**Certainly. Bettie!’ This last to the little 
page, who still occupied her place on the foot- 
stool at the door. 


‘*Who says Bettie?” cried the old lady from 


her chair. ‘‘’Tis Astolpho, the child of the 
magician from the mountains of the Ural. As- 
tolpho, do the bidding of yonder Wisdom and 
Beauty.” 

Astolpho shuffled up to us. ‘‘Go to the 
right-hand corner of the bureau in the east 
room,” said the young lady, ‘‘and bring down 
carefully the silver dressing-case that stands 
there.” 

The little girl obeyed, and presently returned 
with the desired article. I opened it and took 
out a pair of old English razors, rusty with the 
damp and unuse of half a century. ‘And 
now, Astolpho,” said I, ‘‘ bring me the largest 
basket you have in the house.” 

Again she went away, again came back, al- 
most concealed from view under an immense 
clothes-hamper, as large as the acting edition | 
of Falstaff’s buck-basket. I drew it to the old 
lady’s side. 


“Now, my dear Madam”—I spoke gently— 


‘tif I may ask you to submit to the temporary 


| I opened one of the razors, and, as she leaned 
motionlessly over the basket, began making 
careful passes of the instrument down her back. 
arms, and chest. She looked with delight int; 
the basket, and called quietly to her grand- 
daughter to see the waving harvest received by 
it. Then said, gently: : 

‘*But hemorrhage? Is there no danger of 
that? In the view of a scientific mind ?” 
‘None at all, Madam. You will observe, 
|as I cut close to the roots of the maize, how 
|simple greenish transparent moisture exudes, 
| This is vegetable juice only. The growth is to 
| recent, you perceive, to have incorporated itself 
with your organic life. There has been no time 
| 8s yet for the vessels of the vegetable tissue tc 
| form a communication with those of the ani- 
mal.” 

** Logical! Exact! 
| fectly correct as to fact! 
| is precisely as you say.” 

I finished the operation to Madam Stoppel’s 

| perfect satisfaction. A great burden was evi- 
| dently removed from her mind—for ali her prac- 
| tical purposes, from her body too. She assured 
| me she had not breathed so freely since smiled on 
by George Washington—certainly not since the 
unfortunate fritters. I then assured her, in an- 
swer to her inquiry, that the remedy I was about 
to administer would prevent any similar behay- 
ior in that edible again; that hereafter she 
| might indulge in it with perfect impunity ; and 
| then gave her a small pill of hyoscyamus. She 
drew an elaborately worked purse of green silk 
from her pocket and counted out into my hand 
three pieces of old French gold. It was in vain 
| to tell her that this was four times my fee. She 
would be offended if I did not take it. The good 
I had done her could not be measured by money. 
And all that sort of thing. So I pocketed it, 
passing it to her credit for the visits I promised 
to make her hereafter. 

I must not omit to mention, in passing, how 
Astolpho came to grief through the misfortune 
of not being crazy. When commanded by her 
mistress to carry down to the barn the basket 
containing her recently waving harvest, that lit- 
tle darkey, laboring under the sane delusion that 

| it was empty, undertook to bear it away as she 
| had brought it, reversed over her head. And, 
“There it goes, all over the floor!” shrieked 
Madam Stoppel. I stooped down, made an 
energetic show of replacing the corn, under loud 
| protest from the mistress, who believed in the 
wrong-doer’s making her own reparation. Then 
Madam Stoppel kissed me tenderly on both 
cheeks, shook both my hands with grateful court- 


Scientific! And per- 
I see it plainly. It 


inconvenience of leaning over the edge of your | liness, and I bowed good-morning to the young 

chair, I shall soon rid you of your beautiful yet | lady, assuring both that I would return on the 

inconvenient ornament.” morrow. In her low, sweet voice she bade me 
‘¢ With pleasure, Dr. Grosvenor. As I said, a queenly good-morning, and I was conducted 

I repose on you.” | down the stairs by the ebony bearer of the ca- 
“Tt will give you no pain, Madam Stoppel ; | duceus. 

let me tax your patience only for ten minutes} Thus did I first see and begin to. know the 

and the work will be done. Quiet, now.” | beautiful Margaret Herrlich. 








y.—THE MEETING OF THE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
CHIVALRY. 

After this introduction to Madam Stoppel 
and her grand-daughter I became a frequent 
visitor upon them ; sometimes professionally, in 
which case the old lady always drew forth the 
laborate purse and paid my fee in gold; often 
in mere friendliness; and indeed I had to feign 
many of my professional calls such, in order 
that I might keep the balance-sheet of my 
sonscience adjusted in view of the exorbitant 
ees which the old lady always forced upon me. 
When she produced the purse I had only to 
say, **Friendship, Madam, friendship!” and it 
instantly disappeared, from motives of a cer- 
tain courtly delicacy still outstanding the shocks 
that had battered down reason. ‘‘ The fair 
maiden smiled on by George Washington has a 
friend as well as a doctor,” she would say. 

Nothing ever seemed to change in that house. 
The gate always hung by the same indomitable, 
independent hinge. Astolpho was always hab- 
ited in the same crazy finery which she was sup- 
posed to have worn in the cavern of the Ural 
magician a thousand years before she saw the 
daylight. Madam Stoppel was forever in the 
same locomotive chair, partly from necessity— 
for she was utterly helpless from the hips down- 
ward—but chiefly from the insane ecstasy which 
it gave her to make frenzied hawk-flights about 
the room, turning the driving wheel with her 
still sinewy arm, and pouncing unexpectedly 
upon a victim with reminiscences of the Revo- 
lutionary War. And behind her, silently, or 
beside her, reading from a great file of brown 
old Continental papers of the deeds done at 
Lexington, Trenton, and Yorktown, always 
stood or sat Margaret Herrlich. 

I saw the Heathburns daily. Whenever my 
duties allowed me I rode home with them to 
dinner in the carriage that came to take my 
student, George Solero. And one day I hap- 
pened to mention, when we were all together at 
the table, my experiences with the sufferer from 
corn-fritters. 

“Ah! Do you know Madam Stoppel, then?” 
said Mr. Heathburn, smiling. ‘* We are her 
bankers ; in fact, we have done all her financial 
business for the last eighteen months. A num- 
ber of large deposits have been made with us 
for her by a son of hers in California; but she 
has always drawn against them through the 
queerest of little darkeys, introduced to me, 
much to my astonishment, as her responsible 
agent; and because I feared it would seem like 
disagreeable intrusion on the armed neutrality 
in which she keeps herself I have never called 
on her. Have you, John?” 

**No, Sir, I never have, for the same reason.” 

“‘Tf she receives visitors, however, extra-pro- 
fessionally, we certainly owe her that attention. 
Kither John, or George, or I must call during 
the week. Doctor, consider yourself commis- 
sioned to mediate for an interview first, and in- 
troduce us afterward.” 


“Very well; with all my heart. But who 
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is this Madam Stoppel? Can you tell me any 
thing about her? I know nothing, except that, 
spite her insanity, she’s one of the most interest- 
ing women I ever knew, and her grand-daugh- 
ter, Miss Herrlich, is certainly the most beauti- 
ful.” 

“T can give you all I know in a very few 
words. Madam Stoppel was a Miss Lucy Es- 
tabrook, of Culpepper Court House. She mar- 
ried a German surgeon of her present name, 
who served in the Revolutionary army. He 
was killed by a fall from his horse during a 
truce with the enemy; and I recollect hearing 
that his last words were a regret that the victory 
of his adopted country’s arms must now remain 
a problem to him—that he had not, at least, 
died in battle. He was a gallant fellow, there 
is no doubt, and his widow’s naturally martial 
blood received his own like a heritage. She 
had always followed the fortunes of the army 
with her husband, and now, upon his death, 
she became more devoted to it than ever. For 
the rest of the war she never left the camp, and 
consumed almost the whole of a large fortune 
in clothing and feeding the troops; while her 
great physical and intellectual strength was ex- 
pended upon the work of nursing the wounded 
and following the rude funerals of the dead pa- 
triots. It is said that she fell in love with Gen- 
eral Washington, and that this passion unset- 
tled her mind, though I had much rather be- 
lieve that her fatigues and anxieties were the 
cause of her derangement, and that the emotion 
she felt was only one of intense admiration for 
the heroic qualities of the great man; for she is 
believed to have worshiped her husband. After 
his death her third child was born, a very beau- 
tiful daughter, who grew up, and, long after the 
peace, married a Hamburg merchant distantly 
related to Suygeon Stoppel—one Gustav Herr- 
lich. Miss Margaret Herrlich is the youngest 
fruit of this union—indeed the only surviving 
one. Her father and mother are both dead; 
and when only four years old she was sent to 
this country to be reared by her grandmother, 
whose insanity the relatives to whom she was 
left in Hamburg either did not know, or felt too 
little interest in the child to care for. The old 
lady received her, and in spite of all entreaties 
from her two sons, both men of family, and now 
between sixty and seventy years of age, refused 
to part with her or live with them, and has ever 
since been traveling over the country, collecting 

tevolutionary relics and educating the little girl 

as well as she could by private tutors. Eight- 
een months ago, as I said, she came here and 
hired the ruinous old house she lives in, because, 
to use her words, ‘it had been smiled on by 
Washington.’ I suppose she will stay there till 
she dies. Her grand-daughter must have be- 
come a young lady by this time. You say she 
is very beautiful ?” 

‘*Exceedingly, and I should think about 
twenty or twenty-one.” 

Thus for the present the conversation ended. 
During the week I mentioned to Madam Stoppel 
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that my friends would like to do themesives | the | 
honor of calling, and found the proposal received 
graciously. On her part at least. Miss Herr- 
lich, when she heard me make it, moved from 
her grandmother’s chair to the window and 
looked out steadily. I noticed that her cheek 
was flushed with crimson, and her usually self- 
contained manner left her. 

Astolpho was about to lead me to the door as 
usual when Miss Herrlich motioned to her to re- 
main, and followed me down the staircase. 

**May I say a word to you, Doctor Gros- 
venor ?” she asked me at the door. 

** Certainly, Miss Herrlich.” 


‘Ts it absolutely necessary that your friends | 


should call upon us ?” 

I looked at the lady inquiringly, expecting | 
her to say something more in explanation of the 
question. But she remained perfectly silent— 
resting her hand upon the balustrade of the stairs 
—still more deeply flushed than at the window, 
yet fixing her eyes steadily on mine, like a queen 
who must be answered and without reasons. I 
felt compelled to reply. 

‘*No. Not absolutely necessary. 
customary for business-men to know their cus- 
tomers, and especially when they are ladies, to 
put themselves at their service more fully than 
can be done when they’re not acquainted with 
them personally. Besides, I can say for Mr. 
Heathburn that he would be very happy to form 
something outside of a mere business-acquaint- 


ance—to be a friend of Miss Herrlich and Mad- | t 


am Stoppel.” 
**T thank him. 


thanks. But to call on us would be no act of | 
friendship— would lead to none. You are a 
physician, and necessarily know our calamity ; 
you know that Madam Stoppel is a broken, dis- 
ordered mind. 
is and has been. Were you a thousand times 
as experienced—as willing to believe and do 
good as I am sure you are—you could not help 
seeing her in a ridiculous light. And to know 
that any one for whom she has not done and 


been all the noble things she has to me, who | 


can not see through the eyes of kinship and af- 


fection, looks at her, and perhaps down upen | 


her as a wreck, without being able to say a 
wreck of what; this is such a bitter thing to me 
that, if i had not feared for her life unless the 
delusion was removed, I would not have suffered 
even you to enter this door.” 


“You are right, Miss Herrlich. If you be- | 


lieve that I ever look down upon Madam Stop- | 


Still, it is | 


Friends are not so usual | 
that the offer of one can be received without 


But you can not know what she | 
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: “She is a noble mined, You hear her now 
in her childlike way speaking of her admiration 
for General Washington. You can not know. 
meanwhile, how truly it was reciprocated. Yoy 
can not see her, the belle in all her pride of 
worshiped beauty, the brilliant, the talented, 
| the fascinating woman of wealth and soc iety, 
| leaving all that is universally held dearest by 
her class, to expend a queenly life on the care 
of sick soldiers. You can not know her honor 
{and her praise; you have not read as I have 
| what the President thought of her; what he said 
| to her himself in—but it is not fitting for me to 
| boast. Let us stay here in our seclusion. | 
have not found that the present society of this 
country has been rich in friends to Madam 
Stop pel. I have heard what has made my 
| blood boil from those who called themselves so. 
If by unliving my own life, by not having been 
born, I could make the years count themselves 
back and place her, bright, beautiful, and strong 
again, among those Revolutionary men who glo- 
| ried in her and died, happier than she, in their 
| own noble time with their peers, I would do it! 
I would do it!” 
| She looked me full in the face with those 
flashing, goddess eyes of hers, and the old Re- 
publican Court seemed come again. I could 
| have kneeled and kissed her hand worshipfully, 
| with that reverence which we pay to the tradi- 
| tion of Martha Washington. For the moment, 
slender and feminine as she was, she seemed 
aller than I, looking from some height above 
me. 
** Miss Herrlich,” I resumed, after a few mo- 
| ments’ pause, ‘‘as you will in regard to the pro- 
| posed visit. Its thought originated in the anx- 
iety naturally felt by men that two women should 
|not be left in this secluded house without an 
/arm to lean upon in emergency; from a de- 
sire to do all that was most courtly, manly, 
and hopeful, in the example of those very Rey- 
olutionary noblemen to whom your life and its 
memories naturally cling. If the visit proposed 
| will not have this effect, I can assert for Mr. 
Heathburn that the design will be abandoned 
as free from all ill-thought as it was conceived. 
But I entreat you, as the physician, and (I must 
say it) the respectful, appreciating friend of 
Madam Stoppel, that the same delicacy which 
now forbids the visit will prompt you to under- 
stand my friends, and make that generous use 
of them which they sincerely desire, whenever 
| for life or other nec cessity your relative’s con- 
| dition shall require it.’ 
‘‘T thank you and them. I will.” 
Just at this moment the unmistakable sound 


pel, you may say without offending me that this | 

visit had best be my last. I would not permit | of the locomotive became audible. ‘The next 
any person to look at a relative of mine from a | instant, and all out of breath from her arm-ex- 
point of view which compromised respect for ercise, as a person with active feet from running, 
her a single moment. But permit me to say | Madam Stoppel flashed across the threshold ot 
that if natural delicacy had not protected Mad- | | her chamber, and sat at the top of the staircase. 
am Stoppel from even a thought of disrespect, | ‘* Margaret! Margaret! Surgeon Grosvenor, 
some experience in my profession, of the very | of the Tenth! Where are you? I heard word 
noblest minds prostrated by insanity, would pre- | of no visits. Who says we are to have none? 
vent me from depreciating her.” |DoI not receive? Do I not bring forth the cake 
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and wine? I dance no longer, but I wake the 
harpsichord. We shall have music and feasts. 
[he gay shall be there. The great shall be there. 
And joy shall flow like a river.” Then she 
paused, sighed, shaking her head sadly, and in a 
solemn voice concluded, “* Nay, nay! not like a 
river—a little pebbly forest stream; for George 
Washington smiles no longer.” 

A shadow of great pain passed over the face 
of Margaret Herrlich, and then she drew her- 
self up again into her old queenly quiet. 

‘*] will have visits!” reiterated Madam Stop- 
nel from above. ‘‘Say yes or no, and [ shall 
find whether the once beloved and honored is 
still to be obeyed or flouted. Sunk where none 
is so poor to do her reverence. Say yes or no. 
Then I shall go back to my chamber. Till 
then I cross not that threshold!” 

‘‘Tt seems God wills it so,” spoke Margaret 
Herrlich, with a proud bitterness. ‘‘ Yes, grand- 
mother; Mr. Heathburn will call. When shall 
it be?” 

‘On Tuesday, child; that is the honored 
lay—the day of fortune—when he who saved 
the land was born.” 

“‘ Will you please to tell Mr. Heathburn we 
shall be ready to receive him then, Doctor 
Grosvenor ?” said Miss Herrlich. 

I bowed and passed out. 


burn could not be excused from the civic cere- 
monies of the occasion. John Heathburn there- 
fore became his substitute, and went with me 
to call on Madam Stoppel. Astolpho opened 
the door for us, but I did not know him. He 
had been changed for the time being to Bet- 
tie, and wore a plain woolen dress, suitable to 
his true sex. We were shown into a parlor 
which I had never entered before — opposite 
Madam Stoppel’s room, on the same floor. In 


its deep fire-place the logs hissed and crackled | 
*heerily, redeeming it from the suspicion usual- | 


ly so inevitable in rooms of state, thasfor months 
past they have been the chilly prison of painfal 
stiff-necked chairs, ancestors in oil, vases of de- 
funct flowers, and Beauty-Books to be opened 
with kid gloves on. Hanging in the most con- 
spicuous place upon the pier was a full-length 
Washington, after the picture by Stuart. Be- 
tween the windows, cleated into the polished old 
yak panels, were autograph letters of all the 
most distinguished actors in the War of Inde- 
pendence. Suspended in time-faded sabretasches 
from brackets above them were swords and mus- 
kets. On the hilt of one of the swords I read 


the words “ To Friedrich Stoppel from G. Wash- | 


ington,”’ and the muskets were nearly all en- 
graved with names witich made them priceless 
to the patriotic virtuoso. Upon the centre-table 
of solid mahogany, eagle-clawed, and carven 
after the most elaborate antique style, the space 
usually devoted to annuals and bijouterie was 
occupied by smaller arms: great horse-pistols 
rusted into their holsters, honey-combed bayo- 
nets, and moth-eaten cartridge-pouches. 
the object that beyond all others attracted our 


| her coming. 
On the 22d of February the elder Mr. Heath- | 


But | 
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attention was a full-length portrait hanging over 
the oaken mantle. At first sight I took it for 
Margaret Herrlich. It was a woman gorgeous- 
ly beautiful as she, in the same first-summer 
luxuriance of life; and, in spite of the antique 
costume, the hair worn a da chinoise, and the 
general air of belonging to a far other time, 
strikingly like her. The same imperial pres- 


ence; the same blending of utmost sensuous rich- 
ness of curve with spiritual power and delicacy ; 
the same great lustrous brown eyes, that, even in 


the picture, as you shifted your position, changed 
from dreaminess to strength; the same figure, 
face, and hands. But not Margaret Herrlich; 
for, graven on the bottom of the chaste gilt frame, 
we read, ‘‘ Lucy Estabrook, by Gilbert Stuart.” 

I had not spoken a word about the likeness. 
I stood before it, falling into a reverie, as is my 
wont in picture-galleries, when John Heathburn 
aroused me by soliloquizing aloud, in his simple- 
minded manner: 

**T don’t wonder that George Washington 
smiled on that woman if she smiled on him! 
Why, she would convert Tarleton to a Whig! 
How a man could adore such a woman, if her 
like were in the world now!” And just at that 
moment Margaret Herrlich crossed the thresh- 
old, Not even the rustle of her dress betrayed 
As if the picture of Lucy Esta- 
brook had stepped from its frame so she from 
the doorway. For a moment I do not think 
John Heathburn knew which had happened. 

**Miss Herrlich, let me present Mr. John 
Heathburn.” 

The lady bowed in her customary royal man- 
ner, and seemed more like the picture than ever. 

‘* Mr. Heathburn is welcome, Madam Stoppel 
bids me say; and she will do herself the honor 
of seeing him presently. I hope your father is 
well, Mr. Heathburn.” 

‘** Perfectly, thank you. He has a marshal’s 
baton in the procession to-day, and was com- 
pelled to deny himself the pleasure he was so 
good as to grant me. I was introducing myself 
to Madam Stoppel, you saw, when you entered, 
Miss Herrlich. I used to wonder at her influ 
ence in our Republican Court: I have ceased t 
do so now.” But as my dear John said these 
words he was not looking at the picture. 

**T do not think it is very marvelous myself,” 
replied Margaret Herrlich, her eyes bright with 
a proud enthusiasm ; ‘‘ knowing her as I do at 
this day I can understand it easily, and from all 
accounts Stuart’s picture was not considered flat- 
tering at the time.” 

‘*]T am sure it was not,” said John Heathburn, 
still looking elsewhere than at the picture. 

Just then the door of the opposite room open- 
ed. I heard the well-known rush of wheels, and 
with an impetuous bounce Madam Stoppel came 
over the threshold. Spite her proud self-posses- 
sion, I saw Miss Herrlich cast a quick, jealous 
glance at John, that seemed to read his slightest 
expression. A glance which told me that if she 
caught the least gleam of scorn or any kindred 
feeling in his face, her doors would be shut on 
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him forever. A nervous man, with as good a 
heart as John, would have fallen into this of- 
fense through weakness. But, body and soul, 
he was a strong man, and the Madam Stoppel 
he had seen, moreover, braced him for the Mad- 
am Stoppel he was seeing. Miss Herrlich intro- 
duced him to her grandmother, and then invol- 
untarily watched her effect upon him. What- 
ever he might have seen that was strange, even 
ludicrous, was shut up in him as within iron. 
Whatever was traditional of beauty and great- 
ness in Madam Stoppel affected him as visibly as 
if it had been present. He bowed low to her 
hand, kissed it reverently, and expressed his hap- 


piness at being presented to her, with all the man- | 


ly tenderness which descended on him from the 
old departed chivalry who worshiped her those 
scores and scores of years ago. 

Again, in spite of Miss Herrlich’s reserve, I 
could perceive that a painful burden had been 
lifted from her mind. Her nature was left free 
once more, and testified its relief in a look that 
was like exhilaration. 

“T welcome you, Mr. John Heathburn,” 
spoke Madam Stoppel, less sharply than usual, 
and as if John’s courtliness had revived her own. 
**T welcome Mr. George Heathbufn, in his rep- 
resentative. You are worthy to sit amidst the 
shadow of the great dead. Here is Gates. Here 
is Marion. Here is Green, here Lafayette, here 
Schuyler, and Carroll, and Jefferson, and Han- 
cock, and Adams.” As she said these words she 
pointed in rapid succession to the panels where 
those heroes were perpetuated, ‘‘ And there, 
there !’"—she changed her tone to a solemnity 
which made John and me involuntarily turn 
and bow to the picture—‘“‘ there is George Wash- 
ington !” 

I never before saw so plainly what Madam 
Stoppel must have been in her youth. I sat 
talking for nearly an hour with Miss Herrlich ; 
but neither she nor I—I must say, though it 
does not flatter ourselves—were very interesting 
to each other. Our eyes and ears continually 
wandered to the locomotive chair. We both saw 
there a spectacle which I fancy was as new to 


Miss Herrlich as myself; the insanity of a once | 


powerful mind subdued, almost completely, for 
the time being, and its bright, clear flame burn- 
ing up again from the long-gathered ashes. A 
chance observer would hardly have suspected any 
thing unusual in Madam Stoppel’s condition. 
She waxed eloquent and coherent at the same 
time ; she told story after story of the by-gone 
days in which her real nature still lived, and the 
disordered spirit that in my interviews with her 
had seemed to hold control of her whole being 
hardly dared intrude. 
daughter had ever seen the grandmother to such 
an advantage. With all her effort to be polite to 
me her eyes kept still straying, and at last, as 
by tacit consent, we sat silent, listening and look- 
ing toward Madam Stoppel and John Heath- 
burn. Man that I was, I asked myself how 
this curious change could have occurred. In| 
my conceit I sought to refer it to the effects of 


I doubt if the grand-| 
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my medical treatment. But Margaret Herrlich. 
with woman’s insight, knew better. Her face be- 
came facile, losing all its proud guardedness. 
Her eyes kindled, her cheek flushed, her lips 

moved as if they were speaking to each other— 
an entire change, save that she was beautify] 
and queenly still, came over her whole person, 
And sympathy with that change forced upon m« 
the conviction that John Heathburn was doing 
all the wonderful work we saw—that his strength 
repressed the weakness, and called out its own 
kindred strength, of the mind of the woman wh 
had never seen her old chivalrous congeniality 
reproduced till now. He did not know it. Un- 
conscious and simple-minded as a child, he list- 
ened to Madam Stoppel, only now and then ut- 
tering his sympathy in a few gentle words, seem- 
ing quite absorbed in the narratives and com- 
ments of the earnest speaker. And when at last 
she paused, and he turned toward us to find wi 
were silent and looking at him, his eyes met ours 
ingenuously, and their only expression was a quiet 
inquiry. 

I heard Margaret Herrlich say, long afterward, 
that this was one of the proudest, gladdest days 
of her life. 

But she said nothing then. Save that after, 
with her own hands, according to the simpl 
Old Dominion custom, she had offered us th: 
cake and wine which the rehabited Astolpho 
brought in, and we had made our adieus to 
Madam Stoppel, she shook hands with John 
and me cordially, and said, not We shall be 
ready,” but ‘‘We shall be happy to see you 
again, Mr. Heathburn.” 

This visit, so reluctantly permitted on the 
part of Miss Herrlich, proved the introduction t 
a friendly acquaintance between herseif and Mad- 
am Stoppel and the Heathburn family which 
lasted always. Within the next four months 
these two tried women were often guests of the 
house up Hampton Roads, after many hard ex- 
periences of false friends finding real ones, and 
a place outside of the gloomy old mansion where 
they had been secluded which they could call 
and feel home. 


VL—IN WHICH THE FAIR MAIDEN IS SMILED ON 
ONCE MORE BY WASHINGTON. 


June came again, and I had been a year in 
Norfolk. Late one evening I sat in my office 
and reviewed the changes which that year had 


wrought. At its beginning I lay down to sleep, 
uncertain whether this were not the last time 
my head should rest on a pillow honestly paid 
for. To-day I’commanded as lucrative and suc- 
cessful a practice as any physician in the county. 
A year ago and George Solero was, to all human 
sight, a hopeless opium-eater and drunkard— 
now he had reconquered his manhood, and was 
making finer progress in his studies with me 
every day. Then Madam Stoppel and Miss 
Herrlich, two women whose past and present 


ought to have made them peers in the nobility 


of America, sat alone in their ruinous old house, 
and could not think of a single arm they might 
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my door and broke up the reflection. I called, 
«Come in!” and John Heathburn entered. 

‘‘ Well, Arthur,’’ said he, when he had taken 
a seat before me, ‘‘ you'll think I've walked 
down to see you at rather an unseasonable 
hour.” 

‘‘No indeed! I see to) little of you nowadays 
—we're both so hard at work—to quarrel with 
the time, if it were two o’clock in the morning.” 

“The fact is, I don’t feel very well, and I've 
put off seeing you for too long already.” 

‘You not well! You frighten me! I sup- 
posed you were health itself;” and with that 
medical first instinct of mine I put out my hand 
to feel his pulse. He smiled and shook his 
head. ‘‘ No, not that—not that,” said he, ‘‘ but 
something more serious, that I meant to tell you 
of a good while ago; but somehow or other I 
couldn’t bring myself to then.” 

‘* Speak out now, at any rate; you can’t think 
how you alarm me!” 

John rose from his chair, strode three or four 
times across the office, my eye watching him 


anxiously as he went, then returned and stand- | 


ing before me, said, simply, as a child, 

“‘T love Miss Herrlich.” 

A load fell off my heart immediately. 

‘Ts that all?” I answered. ‘I see nothing 
undesirable in that. I am glad of it. 
for it from the first day you ever saw her. You 
are worthy of each other.” 

‘‘ Arthur, you can not mean it! I worthy 
fher? If I were a soldier, who had fought for 
the country and come back with nothing but 
the remnant of a body to keep life in; if I were 
a Revolutionary hero who had lasted over to the 
present day, with Madam Stoppel—then I would 
feel worthier than I do now, and I believe she 
would think me so too!” 

“Trust a woman for not doing that. She 
knows the real hero when she sees him, even 
through the unfortunate screen of a whole phy- 
sique. She draws her impressions of heroism 
from a little fresher sources than we men, and 
with a great deal clearer insight. I think I 
know where you get yours; do you remember 
that old book of Sea Songs, and the print of a 
Greenwich Hospitaler, with one wooden leg, a 
hook on each wrist, and several glass eyes, over 
‘ Hearts of Oak,’ heh ?” 

‘* She may look at me as much as she pleases, 
but I am sure she can see nothing like the men 
her grandmother has made her more familiar 
with than the passers in to-day’s streets. What 
great, good, noble thing do I do?” 

** Your duty as it comes to you, John.” 

‘*Perhaps—at any rate I try todo it. But 
when I think of my boyish longings; how even 
at Dresser I lay awake at night and prayed that 
I might be a great, good man; that I might 


have some way opened to me for the develop- | 


ment of the very highest manhood; that at any 
expense of self-sacrifice I might work out some 
noble aim, whose accomplishment, after I was 
out of the way even, might make the world bet- 


lean on in extremity; to-night a knock came at | 


| God put a pen into it. 


I hoy ed | 


ter and perhaps thank me a little—it seems as 
if I had sadly degenerated.” 

I who knew him to hear him talking so! 

“IT think I understand your trouble. You 
have been hitherto satisfied with your way of 
living. Your hand could have held a sword— 
Your eyes might have 
been occupied, without giving them too much to 
do, in looking through the wards of wretched 
prisons and unkenneling the corruption and 
cruelty there, like Howard’s—God put a ledger 
under them, and said, ‘ Balance this profit and 
loss account, that my commerce may be a better 
and purer thing among men, for having a pair 
of honest man’s eyes, among so many blinking 
hucksters to overlook it.” Your heart might 
have throbbed and bled for the rights of a whole 
jnation. George Solero, your noble father, who 
as he grows old wants a son more and more, 
your maiden cousin Cecily, myself (and what 
should I have been to this day but for vou ?)— 
these few at first, and now the two ladies whose 
almost only earthly friend you are, have been 
| given your heart to love and work for instead of 
anation. All this is God’s business; to look at 
it from the human side, man’s duty. And you 
have doneit. That is heroism, if it were sweep- 
ing out the warehouse. John—lI take a friend’s 
| liberty—were you ever in love with any other 
woman than Margaret Herrlich ?” 

**T never have been, Arthur,” he answered, 
ingenuously. 

“Then I can still more easily understand 
your present self-dissatisfaction. The strongest 
}combatant in a man’s whole fight of life now 
hugs you for the first time. And that same love 
is a stout one. He reveals to you, from the 
very necessity of coping with him, great relays 
and magazines of strength that were never needed 
before. They are now brought out of their 
arsenal, and as you look at them you say te 
yourself, ‘Why have I never used these before 
to be great with, and make myself worthy of 
Margaret Herrlich?’”’ 

‘*T do think so, many times a day.’ 

** The answer to the question is, that this was 
|not the use for them. They were not wanted 
for this. They were not useless, however, be- 
cause they were latent; they made a basis for 
your active character. God himself makes a 
grain of sea-sand better, because he can make 
the sea beside it, when a sea is necessary. 
Christopher Wren cut out a handsomer, better- 
spinning top for his boy when top-making was 
duty, because the dome of St. Paul’s was latent 
within him, and possible on requisition. And 
|the capability of having been a Revolutionary 
|General in Revolutionary times has made a 
| better merchant, son, brother, friend, man, of 
| John Heathburn. At the present moment, too, 
| a better lover for Margaret Herrlich. Perfectly 
worthy of her; far worthier than if you had 
been doing that which was not worthy of you— 
not duty. God crowns some men as heroes, in 
| private, for the present, reserving their more 
| conspicuous reward till things shall be seen as 
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they are. And then the faithful good sehitive, | 
and the just, patient, honorable, generous mer- | 
chant will be seen standing among the heroes, | 
high as any, for he did what God put before 
him. At any other time I need not remind you 
of that, John.” 

“You are right, Arthur; right in the ab-| 
stract. And I thank you for taking that view | 
of me. If I look at my whole life, not only 
now but unendingly, I could be happy once 
more as I used to be. But I am pinned down 
to this Present as I never was before. It has | 
Margaret Herrlich in it. And I can not lose 
her! Unless to gain her would be wrong, which 
I will not let myself think. Arthur Grosvenor, 
my whole life is melted in with her!” 

* Again I say, I’m glad! And I believe you 
will win her. I do her the justice, which your 
present feeling won’t let you see to be justice, | 
of thinking that she can perceive the hero in| 
you as you are. That the same course you 
have pursued, of manifest duty doing, with the 
ordinary tendernesses a man pays to the woman 
he loves, will make her worship you.” 

**Ah, Arthur, I am afraid you think every | 
body looks with your eyes! For myself, I am 
driven to think that she is a woman, who, in 
loving for life, will pursue one of two courses.” 

Another knock came upon my door. Again 
Icried,‘*‘Come in!” and enter Astolpho. Dressed 
as when I first saw her, but flurried to an ex- 
tent that I believed impossible in that weird 
machine of a child. 

“Well, Astolpho ?” said I. 


**Missis Stoppel been and got sick ‘gain, and 


this time die sartin’! Come yight away—and 
Missis Mar’gret say God bress you!” And the | 
page boti''*ed o.t of my door “without waiting 
another moms dt. 

‘**Tam not much frightened by this news,” said 
I, rising and buttoning my coat. “It is probably 
only another strange delusion, such as I’ve seen 
twenty times already. But let us go together, 
John, for if any thing serious is to happen, it’s 
best you or your father should be there.” 

Sowe set outincompany. John kept silence 
until we had passed square after square, and at 
last spoke rather to himself than to me. 

‘* Tf this is true, what will she do?” 

** You were speaking, John, of the two courses 
from which Miss Herrlich might choose ?” 

**T was going to say that she would either 
marry a man whom she could worship to the 


| that he is very anxious to please her; 





death—like a great soldier, for instance—or a 
man whom she could support upon her own strong | 
nature. One of two extremes—a powerful mind | 
and heart, or a very frail weak one. She will | 
marry either to adore, or to pity and protect.” | 

** You speak so earnestly that you must have | 
something more than ideal reasons. I know 
the one extreme you mean—the impossible rev- 
olutionary hero—now, who is the other possible 
weak one ?” 

** My cousin, George Solero.” 

*¢ She has not the least thought of him—could 
not have!” 
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& Yeu are mistelon. 
ready.” 

“But why? Where are your proofs? Iknow 
; that she 


I believe she has all 


| talks and walks a great deal with him when at 


your place; but the sole reason to my mi?» is, 
and has been, that for the first time in he ,ife 
she finds herself not entirely at her ease with 
you, and is perfectly so with him.” 

** You know, of course, that he loves her?” 

**T never heard of it before.” 

‘*He told me that he was going to tell you 
of it. I supposed he had. Let it be, then, just 
as if Ihad not unintentionally betrayed his con- 
fidence.” 

“T can not consent to that. I am the re- 
positor of the confidence, however unintention- 
ally, and must give you advice based upon it. 
| I am sure she does not return his passion. If 
you could see her now, in the light of a man’s 
ordinary self-esteem, you too would be sure of 
it. Dothis,then. But first, have you paid for 
George’s confidence with your own ?” 

**No, not yet; I could not then.” 

“Do it now. Tell him at your very first 
opportunity that you also love Margaret Herr- 
lich. That, though loving each other also, as 


| you have and ought to, you and he are rivals. 


And tell him that for the next six months you 
will promise him not to speak a word with her 
upon the subject, unless some third person comes 
in between her and you two, making your dec- 
laration necessary, when you are absolved. If 
he accepts that covenant, making the same prom- 
ise, go on further to tell him that you are both 
of you, during the interim, to use every fair 
means for the conquest of the lady’s affection. 
After that you are at liberty to offer a distinct 
proposition.” 

**T do not think I could bear this for six 
months.” As he spoke he pressed his hand te 
his breast, as if something there were consum- 
ing, and so simply, so like a pure child, that I 
felt that curious emotion which expresses itself 
in a smile when the heart is most tenderly touch- 
ed by it. 

“Let it be three, then. I said six, because I 
have never loved myself, I suppose. At any 
rate, some definite time.” 

‘*T will think of your plan, Arthur. It seems, 
just now, perhaps the best. There is something 
the matter at last—just look!” 

We were close by Madam Stoppel’s house. 


| Past the upper windows lights were hurriedly 


glancing to and fro, and quick feet were audible 
on the stairs within. We hastened up the yard, 
and opening the door without knocking ascend- 
ed to the room where I had first seen this re- 
markable woman. 

As we entered the chamber my first glance 
fell on that fierce-rushing chair which always 
met my visits with its hawk-freight from the fire- 
place. The old indomitable hand was instant- 
ly on its wheel; it creaked, but did not turn, 
and never moved again. With eyes now tight- 
ly closed as by a weight, now opened till their 
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great black orbs shone on me wide and clear to 
absolute unearthliness, Madam Stoppel was sit- 
ting erect, as she had lived, and dying. Be- 
hind her, as always, stood Margaret Herrlich 
jreamily smoothing the damp forehead of her 
ran’ other, with face almost as colorless as 
hers, .d silent. 

‘* Madam Stoppel,” I said, tenderly, ‘‘do you 
know your Doctor? Mr. Heathburn and I have 
come to see you.” 

Asmile contended for a moment with the chill 
that was settling upon her face; her eyes open- 
ed wider than ever, and though she could not 
speak, we saw she knew us. 

« How long has this been, Miss Herrlich ?” I 
whispered. 

“Tt came on during the last two hours, while 
she was talking with me. Can any thing be 
done for her?” she asked me, almost sternly. 

‘‘She is in the hands of Our Father in heav- 
en.” 

“‘T thought so,’’ replied Margaret Herrlich, 
and asked no further question. 

Still a physician never uses the word ‘ give 
up” in regard to his patient till she is taken from 
him. For an hour we did all for her that stim- 
ulants could do. And I wished that George 
Solero, and every man that is tempted like him, 
had been there to see how little that ad/ is at 
last! And then we waited, bitterest work of the 
soul, and last. 

Just before Madam Stoppel died her speech 
came again. 

‘“‘T see him!” she murmured—‘‘I see him! 
He smiles again. General George Washington 
—Commander—in-chief—of the—American— 
forces!’ I recommend to your care my daugh- 
ter—Margaret Herrlich. To the post of sur- 
geon—in your own guard—Arthur—Grosvenor. 
Next in command—to yourself—I pray you put 
—that young hero—the noble—John Heath- 
burn !” 

John knelt and kissed her hand, while, with 
his name on her lips, she was gone. As he 
arose Margaret Herrlich took his place. She 
buried her head in her dead grandmotker’s lap, 
and leaving her quiet as the dead we withdrew 
into the entry. Inthat strange garb Astolpho 
sat there on her accustomed stool brooding over 
her lap, so unchildlike in her stony quiet that 
we shuddered as if she were the phantasm of the 
death that had just entered in. 

On returning we found Margaret Herrlich 
arisen. With composure she assented to our 
arrangements for the funeral, and for the care 
of the house by John’s cousin Cecily and one of 
us men in the meantime. While John went to 
bring the help required she and I sat watching 
the dead, but neither spoke a word. He came 
back; and, leaving the others, we both walked 
home together and spent the rest of the night 
at my rooms. 

When I awoke toward the gray of the morn- 
ing I found him kneeling by my bed. I slept 
again, and the next time I awakened I looked, 
and he was gone. 


” 
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VIl.—JOHN HEATHBURN’S TITLE PASSES TO HIS 
GRANTEE 

The funeral of Madam Stoppel being over, 
Margaret Herrlich yielded to the entreaties of 
the elder Mr. Heathburn, and consented to put 
herself under his protection—at least until the 
California uncle who had provided for her 
grandmother could be heard from. The lonely 
house which she had occupied had been rented 
for three years, so that it was thought best to 
leave all the furniture there, in charge of a care- 
ful woman, who was glad to receive her lodging 
for ber pains; and Margaret removed to the 
Heathburns’, under the duennaship of Cousin 
Cecily. 

John, the week after my talk with him, came 
to the conclusion that he would follow my ad- 
vice, and fairly stated to George the case between 
them. His cousin was much astonished by the 
revelation and the proposed agreement, but as- 
sented to the latter with perfect apparent cor- 
diality. The time, as I had originally counseled, 
was made six months, to meet the delicacies of 
the altered position of them all—the lady in 
mourning for her best friend, and they, her hosts. 

The end of the six months arrived. Mr. 
Heathburn had written twice to San Francisco, 
where Miss Herrlich’s uncle lived, without re- 
ceiving any answer. At length—after he had 
written the third time—a reply arrived, couched 
in the coolest, business-like terms, expressing 
regret at the writer’s and sympathy with the 
niece’s affliction, but expressing inability to re- 
ceive her into his family, or do any thing further 
for her **beyond influence and good wishes,” 
owing to “hard times,” ‘‘ stagnation of busi- 
ness on the Pacific coast,” and sundry other 
causes quoted from the ledger. At t> same 
time Mr. Henry Stoppel gave the lu , ie cheap 
benefit of his advice, suggesting that she should 
find a place as governess in some Southern fam- 
ily, which course he further characterized by the 
several adjectives ‘‘easy,” ‘‘ healthful,” and 
‘* profitable.” This letter, in very small pieces, 
went into Mr. Heathburn’s stove. The misfor- 
tune still remained that the signification of the 
letter could not share the fate of the material. 
Mr. Heathburn had to communicate that to 
Margaret—how, in his indignation and perplex- 
ity, he could not quite make up his mind. While 
delaying the performance of the painful office, 
a telegraph dispatch called him imperatively to 
Baltimore, to attend to certain stock interests of 
the firm which seemed in danger. John was 
out of the counting-room when it came; so his 
father left a hurried note, promising to be back 
in a few days; went home, packed his valise, 
and started North by the next steamer. 

On the afternoon of the second day after this 
John came to my office and asked me to walk 
with him. George was busy in the study of a 
difficult case I had proposed to him when John 
came in; but I still thought it strange that he 
did not even look up at the entrance of his cous- 

| in, or speak the least word to him. 
‘*Is any thing the matter with George in his 
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relations to you?” I asked, as soon as we were 
on the sidewalk. 

‘*T am afraid the matter is that he hates me. 
I think he has done so more and more ever since 
[ made him my confidant. And now that the six 
months have ended, and we are both at liberty 
more than ever before, I do not believe he 
means to, or thinks he is doing it; but it is in 
his nature not to help it.” 

‘‘T am very sorry. Have you taken advant- 
age of your liberty ?” 

‘*No, not yet; but I must do so this very 
night. If I wait father will have communi- 
cated the contents of her uncle’s letter to Miss 
Herrlich, and then I could not bring myself to 
say a word to her. It would have the look of 
taking her at a mean disadvantage.” 

** You are right. I would not delay the mat- 
ter another day.” 

‘“*T tremble for George; I tremble for myself. 
As for him, if the result is against him, think 
what dreadful temptation there will be to that 
fiery nature to return to the past! And if I 
fail—Oh! Arthur, you can’t know how I am 
tormented day and night by that thought! You 
once thought me a strong man; don’t do your 
love for me the wrong of deceiving it any lon- 
ger. I am brought down from every height 
where I once hoped I stood. I am a child in 
the grasp of this anxiety. I could do nothing 
strong-hearted if I had to or die!” 

**T tell you again, John, that this feeling of 
yours is nothing but a revelation of the strength 
that lies in you. The man who is strongest 
loves most strongly. If I did not hope to love 
so, some time in my life, I should wish to die 
now, as too puny to deserve life at all. Your 


great love brings great humility, and you under- | 


value yourself in proportion to your estimate of 
the woman you worship. That is the secret of 
this despair, so unusual, so unprecedented, in 
you. Tell Margaret Herrlich you love her, in 
the perfect simplicity of the man you are—tell 
her to-night—aud I believe she will not deny 
that she loves you.” 

“ Arthur, I am utterly unworthy of her. 


you first knew me. 
ed, degenerate.” 
‘**To all of that, in perfect love for you, I say 
pshaw! I know that if the necessity arose for 
doing any deed, however bitter, of self-denial, 
for Margaret Herrlich, you would do it now 
more easily than you ever did any littlest kind 
action of your life. And I believe that before 
you are through with this matter that conviction 
will be forced upon you, as it is upon me. You 
will be shown the strength’that God can give to 
true souls, even at the expense of the hardest 
conflict. You will believe as fully as you used 
to before this difficult time of your life arrived. 


I have grown world-crust- 


At any rate, speak, I say, like a man, to-night— | 


speak without dread or doubt—and be sure, 
whatever happens, you will have some opportu- 
nity given you of demonstrating your love to 
Margaret Herrlich most thoroughly.” 


1, 


am not the free-hearted boy that I was when | 


‘**T will speak to-night, at any rate.” 


And thus our walk and talk for the morning 
concluded. 

I shall now go on to narrate what occurred 
subsequently, as if I had been an eye-witness oj 
it, though it was. not until days afterward that | 
came into possession of the facts. 

That night George Solero sat in the back-par- 
lor of the Heathburns’ house, reading. In the 
front parlor Cousin Cecily with her embroidery, 
John, thoughtful and silent, and Margaret Herr- 
lich, working upon a mourning-collar, formed 
the quiet, uncommunicative group. Cousin 
Cecily, with all her staidness, had a dislike fo; 
long pauses; and, after elaborating several yio- 
let-leaves with her needle, and innumerable 
themes for awakening conversation, in her mind, 
presently broke forth : 

‘*T wish I knew how old Sarah is to-night. 
Her fever was quite high when I left her this 
morning; and I really believe I'd step over to 
the servants’ houses if it weren’t for this twinge 
of rheumatism that has just taken my shoulder 
again.” 

‘*T will go for you,” said Margaret Herrlich, 
quietly, putting the collar into her work-basket, 
and rising. 

**T will go with you, if I may,” spoke John, 
standing up at the same time. 

“Thank you, Mr. Heathburn ; I shall be glad 
|to have your protection, if it won't trouble you 
| too much, and leave Miss Cecily too lonely.” 

‘Not at all,” said Miss Cecily and John 
Heathburn at once. So John and Margaret 
went out together. They did not know, nor 
did any one except himself, that George Solero 
saw them, heard them above his book, and in a 
state of mind that was almost madness, followed 
|them close, keeping on the other side of the 
great horse-chestnuts. 

Reaching the negro houses, he lurked until 
they had finished their visit, and as yet had heard 
nothing. He followed them stealthily back along 
the way they had come, and then did hear these 
words, or enough of them: 

‘Miss Herrlich, will you let me tell you how 
selfish I have been in coming with you to see 
old Sarah, without thinking less of me?” 
| George Solero could see in the dim starlight 

that Margaret did not lift her head as she an- 
swered, quietly, 

| ‘You may tell me what you mean; but | 
| can hardly believe you selfish.” 

“The only cause that led me out to-night was 
| to tell you that I love you, and to ask if you will 
| be my wife.” 
| For a few moments Margaret walked silently, 
| leaning on John’s arm. George Solero crept as 

close as he dared along the light rail that bound- 
ed the chestnut row, and listened like one who 
| waits to hear words of life or death. 

“You are displeased with me for talking te 

you upon this subject, then?” said John. 

| ‘No, Iam not displeased,” answered Mar- 
garet Herrlich. ‘I am only unable to speak. 
| What you say is so new to me, so unexpected, 





Forgive me if I do not ang wer another werd now, 
[am alone in the world, and must think for my- 
self. May I reply at so me other time ?” 
She said these words as if she were dreaming 
John Heathburn seem.ed intuitively to under- 
ind her mind, and cjuietly answered, 


“ Yes. When sha }] that time be ?” 


‘To-morrow, at t.his same place, this same 


nonr. 
“Very well; I ‘will be here then. In this 
walk, at the fourth chestnut.” 
As counted the 
ved behind the. trysting tree just in time to 
He had seen and heard but 
ittle that was Clecisive, yet that little sent him 
wandering thro'agh the fields for the rest of the 
‘ight, driven by’ the plague of Cain. Upon men 
vho have sinrv.ed and suffered as he did the in- 
finence of any intense mental stimulus, I have 


he up row George Solero 


ape discovery. 


ind, often acts similarly to a resumption of 
the physical. indulgence. 
lirium was 


The old liquor de- 
revived in him again: he walked 
vildly with out knowing whither, and cursed like 
1 fiend. 

Margaret went to room as soon 
entered the the 
custom of men in such circumstances, sat until 
leven o'clock, interesting Cousin Cecily 


her 
house. 


own 
is she John, as is 
with 
his comversation as thoroughly as if he did not 
feel that the balance of his.life was quivering on 
the turning-point, without any prescience of his 
wn to tell him which wa And 
then he retired for the nigh 

He had been at the counting-room about 


vy it would bow. 


an 
ur on the next morning when a telegraphic 
dispatch was handed to him. He opened it, 
aud found it read as follows : 
—Mr. Heathburn 

Come immediately.’ 


t 


*“ BALTIMORE. 
calls it pleurisy. 


taken ill. Physiciar 

The next steamer North was only an hour off. 
John sent a boy to bring me, and then wrote 
the following note to Miss Herrlich : 


“T have just got word from my father that he needs me 
at Baltimorc. He is not very 
his business there without my help. Perhaps nobx 

nderstand what I feel in deferring an appointment for 
is evening. If you can you will pity the necessity whicl 
mpels it, and forgive Joun HEATABURN.” 


well, and can not transact 


iy can 


The boy came back and said that I was not in 
the office. John Heathburn thought for a mo- 
ment, and then directed his letter—marking on 
the corner, ‘‘ Send this up by the carriage this 
P.M. 

He had just time to write another note of two 
lines to George and myself jointly, accounting 
for his absence, but expressing no fears he might 
have upon the subject of his father’s danger. 
After which, without change of dress, or taking 
1 single article of baggage, he reached the 
tecamer just a minute before it went out. 

When I came back from my morning round 
I found the note lying on my table. 

‘* Where is Mr. Solero?” I asked of my office- 
boy, as soon as I had read it. 

‘*He has not been here to-day, Sir,” was the 
reply. 
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It was now This was the 


first time Geor 


a quarter to two. 
re had been absent a whole morn- 
ing since he commenced his studies with me. I 
left the letter open where I had found it, and 
told the boy to call his attention to it as soon as 
he came in. I was so fortunate as not to have 
any dangerous cases on my hands just then. I 
left word that I was called out of town suddenly, 
ready, took the n¢ 
low John Heathburn. 

All the way up the Chi 


assed by fears which I « 


and making xt steamer to fol- 
I was har- 
Mr. 


of late been sorely 


sapeake 
yuld ne 
Heathburn’s constitution had 
tried by hi 


there enough reactive force left in 


t control. 

incessant attention to business; was 
it to meet and 
And if not, 
is would not 


overcome any insidious disease ? 
what mischief in innumerable fort 
happen ? 

It was long after noon of the next day when I 
reached the hotel at Baltimore, and asked to be 
shown to Mr. Heathburn’ 

** He is forbidden to receive visitors,” was the 
clerk’s reply. 

**T am his physician from Norfolk.” 

** Boy! show the gentleman up to Mr. Heath- 
burn’s room, directly.” 

As I entered John clasped my hand, and said, 
‘*God bless you, you're too late.” And as I 
looked at the silent bed I saw that all the world 
was too late. The father had gone whither there 
is no need of hastening feet—where all is readi 


8s room. 


ness, immediate, constant, unendangered life for. 
ever. 
My fears were true. Five minutes before Mr 
Heathburn had died of the disease which, a year 
sooner, his strong fra : 
rolled back like a ve b 
He had not left his more than his 
other preparation for death, till the foe met him 
3ut on the last day of his life he had 
and signed a codicil, in which he 
and my elf its executors. 


» would have met and 
“oken on a rock. 
will, any 


dictated 
John 
The last wish that he 
expressed was that he might be laid by the side 
of John’s mother 


made 


in Baltimore cemetery. 

** You are all that God has left me now,” 
John, solemnly. ‘* Father and 
} The man whom I have 
ished as a brother hates me. 
such bitterness, have a noble 
1” 

“Tam sure you have, in God’s purpos 
in God’s present.” 

**No, Arthur; none one 

Then, for the first time, he at he 
had spoken to Margaret Herrlich. And labor a 
I might in that trying hour, I failed to persuade 
him that M: t’s hesitation ws yt for th 
purpose of weighing his love against his cous- 
in’s. 

I staid by the dead while he 
folk to bring the family back 

On reaching his counting-house he found 
George Solero there. He did not know then. 
as afterward, how that maddened nature of his 
cousin had been driving him ever since the night 
of his own proposal to Margaret through the old 


said 
none, 
will urn to, 


, if not 


” , 
told me t} 


returned to Nor- 


, 
to the funeral. 
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desert places. How his wandering Ahasuerus 
had awakened in him again. 

There was an expression of unusual gayety 
about George’s face which at any other time 
would have aroused his suspicion. 

“Well, how is father now?” George lightly 
asked him. 

** He is well, very well now,” John answered, 
quietly. 

Then, witha strange smile, George Solero 
continued, 

‘*T was the bearer of your note to Margaret 
Herrlich, deferring your appointment.” 

(He did not tell his cousin that he had opened 
—read—kept it.) 

‘*T must be the bearer of the answer too—that 
appointment may be deferred indefinitely. She 
will be my wife within the next three months.” 

John leaned upon his desk, and looked George 
Solero full in the face, as if at first he could not 
fully take in the import of the words. George 
returned the gaze silently, but did not blench. 
The fire within him made him for the moment 
able to face any human eye, however searching. 

‘*Did Miss Herrlich make you the bearer of 
that message to me?” 

‘* She preferred that to delivering it herself.” 

John was silent for a few moments. Then, 
gathering strength, he forced himself to say this 
—and no more than this— 

*« My father is dead. Will you go home and 
bring all the family to meet this evening's boat 
for Baltimore? The funeral takes place the 
day after to-morrow. Go instantly, if you please.” 

And as he turned again to his desk, George 
Solero, with a face pale as death, rushed out of 
the door. 

When the time came to expect Margaret and 
Cousin Cecily at the wharf with George, John 
was in readiness to receive them aboard. He 
had been busily at work all day in the counting- 
room revising books and bills, paying drafts and 
salaries, and making all ready for the closing of 
the doors until after the funeral. He then pro- 
vided state-rooms for the family, and stood wait- 
ing by the gang-plank to see the carriage come 
down. 

But half an hour before starting, and still no 
sign of the family. A quarter of an hour, not 
a sign yet. Five minutes, and not even a 
messenger or a note. ‘The last bell tolled, and 
John obtained a fifteen minutes’ longer delay 
from the captain, who knew the urgency of the 
case and felt it, like all Norfolk. At the last 
instant the carriage drove down, the horses all 
flecked with foam and almost on a gallop. John 
opened the door and handed down the two ladies 
Neither of them said a word as they took his 
hand. He pressed his cousin’s tenderly, and let 
Margaret's rest for a moment in his own, then 
led them to their state-rooms. As he came 
back to see the baggage on board, the coach- 
man, that old servant whose idol he had been 
from his birth, broke forth with tears rolling 
down his cheeks, 

**Oh, Massa John, dear Massa John, you 
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ain't a goin’ to leave me behind, are you? 
mayn’t I go, Massa John? Mayn’t i go?” 

‘Yes, Sam, go on board; perhaps you wil 
never leave me any more.” And he gave t] 
horses in charge of a policeman, to be sent back 
to their place. 

John then went aboard himself, thinking j; 
likely that George had arrived before him. Nor 
finding him after the steamer got under way, he 
asked Sam if he knew what had become of him. 
Sam had not seen him at all since last evening. 
Only by the merest chance, through a neighbor 
coming in to offer his help and sympathy, had 
Cecily and Margaret heard of this affliction, 
At the last moment they had made ready, 
driven to the counting-house to find it locked. 
and then, almost in despair of its being of am 
avail, come to the wharf where John met them, 
None of them had seen George Solero at all that 
day. 

Though setting forth from an inn, our funer- 
al train was a simple, quiet one. Our dead 
would not have wished for pomp and ceremony, 
and there were none of us who in that hour 
could bear it. The two sad women, John and 
myself, rode together, and Sam, the chief glory 
of whose life it had been to carry his master day 
and night wherever he bade him, sat by th 
driver of the hearse to ride with that master for 
the last time, in heart-broken silence. 

When the final word had been said above th: 
grave, and we had returned to the bitter loneli- 
ness of the great roaring city, we all separated 
for the night, each to his own chamber. In 
spite of my own almost filial grief, perhaps or 
account of it and the fatigue of travel, I fell 
asleep and did not wake till the next morning's 
sun was high. 

On coming down into the office the clerk 
called to me, and presented me a heavy sealed 
package, directed to myself in John Heathburn’s 
handwriting. For a moment I felt stupefied, 
and made no attempt to open it—hardly dared 
to look at it, such was my foreboding. 

‘Where is Mr. Heathburn ?” I inquired, me- 
chanically of the clerk. 

** He left on the Philadelphia train four o'clock 
this morning.” 

I could not endure the suspense of waiting 
long enough to get to my own room. [I hur- 
ried into the reading-parlor and tore off the 
seals of the package. It contained a numl 
of separate papers. The first was a letter from 
John, which in part read thus: 


a, 


Oh, 


You will perceive that by the Will all my fa- 
ther’s property—saving a few small presents, the legacy 
to yourself, the annuity to Cousin Cecily, and $30,000 to 
George—is left tome. Subjoined to the Will is an inven- 
tory (Schedule A.), of all the assets of the firm. My dea 
father was intending to retire from business within the 
next three months, and I finished, not two weeks ago, 
thorough investigation of the partnership concern, litt! 
thinking then for what a different purpose it would be used. 
Every one of our outstanding liabilities is now paid, the 
debts to us are perfectly safe, and the books are so order 
ly arranged that it will be a very brief and light task t 
close the business definitely. You, my dear Arthur, are 
my co-executor. Had I not made your labor so easy by 
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my past preparations, I should feel it my duty to stay and 
assist you in the settlement of the estate—at any expense 
of pain, of life even. But I know you do not need me. 
The various schedules annexed to the Will will guide you 
ip every particular where the books are not sufficient. I 
inclose also my power of attorney, and, as the last act of 
friendship you may ever perform for John Heathburn, ask 
that you will take the trouble to close the business and 
execute the Will. 

“As soon as you have funded all the firm property, in- 

vest fifty thousand dollars in stock of the New York Bank 
of ( mmerce—de positing the certificates to my order with 
Lanier, Winslow, and Co. You will then have performed 
for the estate all that I shall ever ask of it for myself. 
Even in this hour I pray God as sincerely as ever in my 
life to bless and keep my cousin Georg Never- 
theless, I fear for him. I am not sure that any perma- 
nent reformation can ever be hopedof him. The heritage 
of his blood may fall upon him again at any moment of 
passion and temptation. And if I fear for him, what 
agony there is in the fear I have for her! What if the 
whole life she has bound to his should become one long, 
black, midnight misery! I will not trust myself to speak 
—to think any more of her thus. 

++ But lest the thirty thousand left to George should some 
day be exhausted, and she find herself a deserted wife sit- 
ting by a cold hearth in the midst of starving little chil- 
dren, I inclose the deed marked with her name, which 
you will please put in her hands as early as possible .... 
Iam going abroad. There may be work to do for man in 
Italy, in France, in Germany before long. Work which 
asks a strong arm and a heart which has given no hostages 
to fortune, no wife, no child, no home to make it pause be- 
fore it devotes itself. And then I can at least die well. 
America is not wide enough to separate me from the daily 
and nightly horrors of the Present and remembrances of the 
Past, which would benumb me in trying to live and obey 
God at all, 

«God bless you! God bless you, Arthur Grosvenor! Let 
us meet again in the world to come. 

** Your friend, 


Solero 


Joun HEATHBURN.” 


Feeling that this letter rather 
lreadful part of a novel I was reading than 
any reality brought home to me, I laid it down 
without a sigh, and took up the deed to which 
it last referred. 

It was a conveyance of all the property, real 
and personal, left him in the Will, saving the 
exceptions the letter mentioned—to Margaret 
Herrlich, in her own right and her heirs forever! 


was some 


VIII.—THE RETURN OF THE TITLE 

In an upper room of one of the great hotels 
of New York, late at night, a young man sat 
alone. The fire in his grate had died down to 
dull cinders; yet he kept his chair silent and 
motionless, not knowing that the air grew chill. 
Light seemed as little a matter of care to him 
as heat—the jet of the one burner by the pier 
was turned so low that the room was lonelier 
for it, and the walls were draped in long fu- 
nereal shadows of the man and the things 
around him. 

The city outside of him was lying in its first 
sleep. The hand of the giant Work had fallen 
by his side like a tired child; no longer push- 
ing to and fro along the roaring streets the car- 
riages, and carts, the beasts, and hurried, wea- 
ried men who did his pleasure. 

But the man within was laboring still. His 
was the harder labor than hands can do—the 
labor of the heart and brain; forever building 
up great towers with endless staireases mount- 
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ing heaven-high; quarrying for them in depths 
of living pain, where every blow of the hammer 
sent a pang like the tortures of the victim on 
the wheel; then laying the cornices, and carv 
ing on them, ‘ Jt might have been!” then tum- 
bling them to the ground again, and sitting 
among the ruins, compelled by some irresistibk 
force to weigh and number every stone one b: 
one. 

On the steps of the hotel stood another man 
who could not sleep. Behind him was a pile of 
boxes and trunks, all strapped and corded, evi- 
At ever 
approach of a stray carriage he started from his 


dently waiting to be carried away. 


watch beside the baggage, and looked eager); 
until the vehicle was past him. 

Down the long silent street, through the vista 
of twinkling lamps that grew smaller and closer 
till, in the far distance, they ended in one dim 
starry point, came three figures—a woman, with 
a man on either side of her. As they drew nea 
the hotel they stopped for a moment, looked uy 
at its great desert of lightless windows, and thet 
came to the steps. Still the 
trunks paid them no notice. 
wagon, not for foot-passengers. 

Yet as they saw him they stopped again, whis- 
pered with each other, and then one of the men 
rushed up the steps, caught the watcher by the 
shoulder, and exclaimed, as he held him to the 
gaslight, 

‘* Thank God! 
him !” 

“Where is your master?” asked the woman 
eagerly. 

And Sam told her where. 

He was still alone in the upper chamber of 
the hotel. Yet not alone as before. For God’ 
letter to the souls that think } 
has forgotten them lay open on the table befor 
him in the 

**T will not leave you comfortless. 


watcher by th 
He waited for : 


It is he! We have found 


great almost 


dim light. 


come to you.” 

As he read these words he broke the silences 
as if the dear speaker of them stood befor¢ 
him. 

‘“* When? when?” 


To few men who ask this question does the 


”” 


answer come back—‘* Now : 

But just then a quick, passionate hand kno 
ed on the door. 

*““Come in!” said John Heathburn. 

The door opened, and the three stood befor 
him. 

The three were Arthur Grosvenor, Georg: 
Solero, and Margaret Herrlich. 
and looked upon them as in a dream. 

*‘ John!” cried the girl, passionately, and 
clasped his hands. “John! 
answer your question, if it is not too late. 
Yes!” 

‘¢ What?” said John Heathburn. ‘‘ What?” 

‘*T have come to tell you that I love you lik« 
my own soul. That in the most glorious wishes 
of my whole being—my highest askings for the 
life that is and is to come—to be loved by you 


John stood up 


I have come t 
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has been the highest. ‘To entreat that I may 
be your wife.” 


Before he was able to assure himself that | 


what he heard and saw was truth, John Heath- 
burn’s arm was grasped by George Solero. 

‘*For God's sake, forgive me, my brother! 
For God's sake! But I lied—lied accursedly! 
Iwas mad. I would be mad still, mad forever, 
but for her. And now that I give her up in 
my very thought—now that I place her among 
my angels who can not be my wife—for God’s 
sake, pity and forgive me, my brother !”’ 

** Believe them, John,” I said, solemnly, put- 
ting. my arm around his neck. ‘*‘ Believe them; 
for what they say is the waking truth; and let 
all the past be the dream. I am not a minister 
in name; but in such an hour as this, God, for 
the time’s sake, consecrates the humblest soul. 


John Heathburn, will you take Margaret Herr- | 


lich to be your wedded wife ?”’ 

**T will!” said John Heathburn, and drew 
her to his breast. 

“Whom God hath joined let not man put 
asunder.” 

That same night the baggage-wagon went 
away from the hotel-steps empty, and the next 
morning the Bremen steamer sailed without one 
passenger who was on its list. Sam, with the 
tears rolling down his dark cheeks, laughed 
through them to hear the order given for a re- 
turn to Norfolk, and looked southward toward 
his old home among the pines as if he had not 
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seen it for the full year he had sworn to follow 
his master. 

That same night George Solero knelt ang 
thanked God that he was not in resolution only, 
but in soul, a new man. That come life 9) 
death, he had conquered his devil; and the her- 
itage of his curse, by God’s grace, should neyer 
fall on him any more. That even in the bitter- 
ness of man’s greatest disappointment he live 
yet, and had not heard his fiend, but his ange] 
—was not lying in the ooze of Hampton Roads, 
nor dead in the desert places where he had been 
driven, his pistol wet with blood and brains, 
That even so late, while it was not too late, he 
had conquered. That, as he has ever proved 
in his self-denying, faithful labor through th 
trying scenes of our joint battle with the Norfolk 
fever, he was a free, a new man. 

That same night, too, was the order to blot 
out the firm-name of the Heathburns rescind- 
ed. 

That same night did Margaret tell John be- 
fore God's better priest than I—but especially 
before God over all—that she would be his till 
Death did part them. Vain words! Death 
can not. 

That same night did she restore the deed of 
the estate to John Heathburn, who received it 
as the safe steward of his own priceless love. 

That same night accrued, with a sanctity 
higher than all human courts and laws, John 
Heathburn’s Title. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
PREPARATIONS FOR GOING. 


“<A AMMA, read that letter.” 

It was Mrs. Dale’s eldest daughter who 
spoke to her, and they were alone together in 
the parlor at the Small House. Mrs, Dale took 
the letter and read it very carefully. She then 
put it back into its envelope and returned it to 
Bell. 

“It is at any rate a good letter, and, as I 
believe, tells the truth.” 

‘*T think it tells a little more than the truth, 
mamma. As you say, it is a well-written let- 
ter. He always writes well when he is in earn- 
est. But yet—” 

** Yet what, my dear?” 

‘*There is more head than heart in it.” 

** If so, he will suffer the less; that is, if you 
are quite resolved in the matter.” 

‘*T am quite resolved, and I do not think he 
will suffer much. He would not, I suppose, 
have taken the trouble to write like that if he 
did not wish this thing.” 

**T am quite sure that he does wish it, most 
earnestly; and that he will be greatly disap- 
pointed.” 

‘* As he would be if any other scheme did 
not turn out to his satisfaction; that is all.” 
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The letter, of course, was from Bell’s cousin 
Bernard, and containing the strongest plea he 
was able to make in favor of his suit for her 
hand. Bernard Dale was better able to press 
such a plea by letter than by spoken words. He 
was a man capable of doing any thing well in 
the doing of which a litile time for consideration 
might be given to him; but he had not in him 
that power of passion which will force a man to 
eloquence in asking for that which he desires to 
obtain. His letter on this occasion was long, 
and well argued. If there was little in it of 
passionate love, there was much of pleasant flat- 
tery. He told Bell how advantageous to both 
their families their marriage would be; he de- 
clared to her that his own feeling in the mat- 
ter had been rendered stronger by absence ; he 
alluded without boasting to his past career of 
life as her best guarantee for his future conduct ; 
he explained to her that if this marriage could 
be arranged there need then, at any rate, be no 
further question as to his aunt removing with 
Lily from the Small House; and then he told 
her that his affection for herself was the absorb- 
ing passion of his existence. Had the letter 
been written with the view of obtaining from a 
third person a favorable verdict as to his suit, it 


would have been a very good letter indeed; but | 


there was not a word in it that could stir the 
heart of such a girl as Bell Dale. 

** Answer him kindly,” Mrs. Dale said. 

‘** As kindly as I know how,” said Bell. 
wish you would write the letter, mamma.” 

“T fear that would not do. What I should 
say would only tempt him to try again.”’ 

Mrs. Dale knew very well—had known for 
some months past—that Bernard’s suit was 
She felt certain, although the mat- 
ter had not been discussed between them, that 
whenever Dr. Crofts might choose‘to come again 
and ask for her daughter’s hand he would not 
be refused. Of the two men she probably liked 
Dr. Crofts the best; but she liked them both, 
and she could not but remember that the 
in a worldly point of view, would be a very poor 
match, whereas the other would, in all respects, 
be excellent. She would not, on any account, 
say a word to influence her daughter, and knew, 
moreover, that no word which she could say 
would influence her; but she could not divest 
herself of some regret that it should be so. 

**T know what you would wish, mamma,” 
said Bell. 

**T have but one wish, dearest, and that is for 
your happiness. May God preserve you from 
any such fate as Lily’s! When I tell you to 
write kindly to your cousin, I simply mean that 
I think him to have deserved a kind reply by his 
honesty.” 

‘It shall be as kind as I can make it, mam- 
ma; but you know what the lady says in the 
play—how hard it is to take the sting from that 
word, ‘no.’ ” Then Bell walked out alone for 
aewhile, and on her return got her desk and 
wrote her letter. It was very firm and decisive. 
As for that wit which should pluck the sting 


hoy eless. 


one, 


‘“‘from such a sharp and waspish word as 
I fear she had it not. ‘‘It will be better to 
make him understand that I also am in earn 
est,” she said to herself; and in this frame of 
mind she wrote her letter. “ Pray do not al- 
low yourself to think that what I have said is 
Te | 
know how good you are, and I know the great 
value of what I but in this matter it 
must be my duty to tell you the simple truth.” 


*no,’” 


unfriendly,” she added, in a postscript. 
refuse ; 


It had been decided between the squire and 
Mrs. Dale that the removal from the Small 
House to Guestwick was not to take piace till 
the first of May. When he had been made to 
understand that Dr. Crofts had thought it inju- 
dicious that Lily should be taken out of their 
present house in March, he had used all the elo 
quence of which he was master to induce Mrs. 
Dale to consent to abandon her proje t. He 
had told her that he had always considered that 
house as belonging, of right, to some other of 
the family than himself; that it had always beer 
so inhabited, and that no squire of Allington had 
for years past taken rent for it. 
favor conferred 


‘* There is no 
-none at all,” he 
but speaking, nevertheless, in his usual sharp, 
ungenial tone. 

‘There is a favor, a great favor, and great 
Mrs. Dale had replied. ‘* And I 
have never been too proud to accept it; but when 
I tell you that we think we shall be 
Guestwick, will not refuse 
Lily has had a great 
Bell feels 
wishes on her behalf —wishes that are so very 
kind!” 

‘*No more need be said about that. All that 
may come right yet, if you will remain where 
you are.” 

But Mrs. 


never 


had said ; 


generosity,” 


happier at 
Py 


to let us go 


you 


blow in that house, and 


hat she is running counter to your 


Dale knew that ‘‘ all that” could 
right, and persisted. Indeed, she 
would hardly have dared to tell her girls that 
she had yielded to the squire’s entreaties. It 


come 


was just then, at that very time, that the squire 
was, as it were, in treaty with the earl about Lily’s 
fortune; and he did feel it hard that he should 
be opposed in such a way by his own relatives 
at the moment when he was behaving toward 
them with so much generosity. But in his 
guments about the house he said nothing of Lily 
or her future prospects. 

They were to move on the first of May, and 
one week of April was already past. The squire 
had said nothing further on the matter after the 
interview with Mrs, Dale to which allusion has 
just been made. He was vexed and sore at the 
separation, thinking that he was ill-used by the 
feeling which was displayed by this refusal. He 
had done his duty by them, as he thought; in- 
deed more than his duty, and now they told him 
that they were leaving him because they could 
no longer bear the weight of an obligation con- 
ferred by his hands. But in truth he did not 
understand them, nor did they understand him. 
He had been hard in his manner, and had ocea- 
sionally domineered, not feeling that his posi- 
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tion, though it gave him all the privileges of a 
near and a dear friend, did not give him the 
authority of a father or a husband. In that 
matter of Bernard’s proposed marriage he had 
spoken as though Bell should have considered 
his wishes before she refused her cousin. He had 
taken upon himself to scold Mrs. Dale, and had 
thereby given offense to the girls, which they at 
the time had found it utterly impossible to forgive. 
But they were hardly better satisfied in the 
matter than was he; and now that the time had 
come, though they could not bring themselves 
to go back from their demand, almost felt that 
they were treating the squire with cruelty. 
When their decision had been made—while it 
had been making—he had been stern and hard 
to them. Since that he had been softened by 
Lily’s misfortune, and softened also by the an- 
ticipated loneliness which would come upon him 
when they should be gone from his side. It 
was hard upon him that they should so treat 
him when he was doing his best for them all! 
And they also felt this, though they did not 
know the extent to which he was anxious to go 
in serving them. When they had sat round the 
fire planning the scheme of their removal, their 


hearts had been hardened against him, and they | 


had resolved to assert theirindependence. But 
now, when the time for action had come, they 
felt that their grievances against him had already 
been in a great measure assuaged. This tinged 
all that they did with a certain sadness ; but 


still they continued their work. 

Who does not know how terrible are those 
preparations for house-moving ; how infinite in 
number are the articles which must be packed, 
how inexpressibly uncomfortable is the period of 
packing, and how poor and tawdry is the aspect | 
of one’s belongings while they are thus in a state 


of dislocation? Nowadays people who under- 


stand the world, and have money commensv- | 


rate with their understanding, have learned the 


way of shunning all these disasters, and of leaving | 
the work to the hands of persons paid for doing | 
The crockery is left in the cupboards, the | 


it. 
books on the shelves, the wine in the bins, the 
curtains on their poles, and the family that is 
understanding goes for a fortnight to Brighton. 


At the end of that time the crockery is comfort- | 


ably settled in other cupboards, the books on 


other shelves, the wine in other bins, the cur- | 


tains are hung on other poles, and all is arranged. 
But Mrs. Dale and her daughters understood no- 
thing of such a method of moving as this, The 
assistance of the village carpenter in filling cer- 
tain cases that he had made was all that they 
knew how to obtain beyond that of their own 
two servants. Every article had to pass through 
the hands of some one of the family ; and as they 
felt almost overwhelmed by the extent of the 
work to be done, they began it much sooner than 
was necessary, so that it became evident as they 
advanced in their work that they would have to 
pass a dreadfully dull, stupid, uncomfortable 
week at last, among their boxes and cases, in 
all the confusion of dismantled furniture. 
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At first an edict had gone forth that Lily was 
todo nothing. She was an invalid, and was to be 
petted and kept quiet. But this edict soon fel] 
to the ground, and Lily worked harder than 
either her mother or sister. In truth she was 
hardly an invalid any longer, and would not 
submit to an invalid’s treatment. She felt her. 
self that for the present constant occupation 
could alone save her from the misery of looking 
back—and she had conceived an idea that the 
harder that occupation was the better it would 
be for her. While pulling down the books, and 
folding the linen, and turning out from their old 
hiding-places the small long-forgotten properties 
of the household, she would be as gay as ever 
she had been in oldtimes. She would talk over 
her work, standing with flushed cheek and 
laughing eyes among the dusty ruins around 
her, till for a moment her mother would think 
that all was well within her. But then at other 
moments, when the reaction came, it would 
seem as though nothing were well. She could 
not sit quietly over the fire, with quiet, rational 
work in her hands, and chat in a rational, quiet 
way Notas yet couldshedoso. Nevertheless 
it was well with her—within her own bosom. 
She had declared to herself that she would con- 
quer her misery—as she had also declared to her- 
self during her illness that her misfortune should 
not kill her—and she was in the way to conquer 
it. She told herself that the world was not over 
for her because her sweet hopes had been frus- 
trated. The wound had been deep and very 
sore, but the flesh of the patient had been sound 
and healthy, and her blood pure. A physician 
having knowledge in such cases would have de- 
clared, after long watching of her symptoms, 
that a cure was probable. Her mother was the 
physician who watched her with the closest 
eyes; and she, though she was sometimes 
driven to doubt, did hope, with stronger hope 
from day to day, that her child might live to 
remember the story of her love without abiding 
agony. 

That nobody should talk to her about it—that 
| had been the one stipulation which she had seem- 
ed to make, not sending forth a request to that 
effect among her friends in so many words, but 
showing by certain signs that such was her stip- 
ulation. A word to that effect she had spoken 
to her uncle—as may be remembered, which 
| word had been regarded with the closest obedi- 
j;ence. She had gone out into her little world 
| very soon after the news of Crosbie’s falsehood 
| had reached her—first to church and then among 
the people of the village, resolving to carry her- 
| self as though no crushing weight had fallen 
, upon her. The village people had understood it 
all, listening to her and answering her without 

the proffer of any outspoken parley. 

‘* Lord bless ’ee,” said Mrs. Crump, the post- 
| mistress—and Mrs. Crump was supposed to have 
| the sourest temper in Allington—“ whenever I 
| look at thee, Miss Lily, I thinks that surely thee 
is the beautifulest young ’ooman in all these 


| parts.” 





‘* And you are the crossest old woman,” said 
Lily, laughing, and giving her hand to the post- 
mistress. 

“So I be,” said Mrs. Crump. ‘‘So I be.” 
Then Lily sat down in the cottage and asked aft- 
er her ailments. With Mrs, Hearn it was the 
same. Mrs. Hearn, after that first meeting 
which had been glready mentioned, petted and 
caressed her, but spoke no further word of her mis- 
fortune. When Lily called a second time upon 
Mrs. Boyce, which she did boldly by herself, 
that lady did begin one other word of commisera- 
tion. ‘* My dearest Lily, we have all been made 
so unhappy—” So far Mrs. Boyce got, \sit- 
ting close to Lily and striving to look into her 
face; but Lily, with a slightly heightened color, 
turned sharp around upon one of the Boyce girls, 
tearing Mrs. Boyce’s commiseration into the 
‘** Minnie,” she said, speaking 
quite loud, almost with girlish ecstasy, ‘‘ what 
do you think Tartar did yesterday? I never 
langhed so much in my life.” Then she told a 
ludicrous story about a very ugly terrier which 
belonged to the squire. After that even Mrs. 
Boyce made no further attempt. Mrs. Dale 
and Bell both understood that such was to be 
the rule—the rule even to them. Lily would 
speak to them occasionally on the matter—to 
one of them at a time, beginning with some al- 
most single word of melancholy resignation, and 
then would go on till she opened her very bosom 


smallest shreds. 


before them ; but no such conversation was ever 
begun by them. But now, in these busy days of 
the packing, that topic seemed to have been ban- 
ished altogether. 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, standing on the top 
rung of a house-ladder, from which position she 
was handing down glass out of a cupboard, 
‘are you sure that these things are ours? I 
think some of them belong to the house.” 

‘*T’m sure about that bowl at any rate, be- 
cause it was my mother’s before I was mar- 
ried.” 

‘*Oh dear, what should I do if I were to 
break it? Whenever I handle any thing very 
precious I always feel inclined to throw it down 
and smash it. Oh! it was as nearly gone as 
possible, mamma; but that was your fault.” 

‘Tf you don’t take care you'll be nearly gone 
yourself. Do take hold of something.” 


“Qh, Bell, here’s the inkstand for which | 


’ 


you've been moaning for three years.’ 

‘*T haven’t been moaning for three years ; but 
who could have put it up there?” 

“Catch it,” said Lily; and she threw 
bottle down on to a pile of carpets. 

At this moment a step was heard in the hall, 
and the squire entered through the open door of 
the room. ‘‘So you're all at work ?” said he. 

** Yes, we’re at work,” said Mrs. Dale, al- 
most with a tone of shame. ‘“‘If it is to be 
done it is as well that it should be got over.” 

“Tt makes me wretched enough,” said the 
squire. ‘* But I didn’t come to talk about that. 


the 


I've brought you a note from Lady Julia De} 


Guest, and I’ve had one from the earl. They 
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want us all to go there and stay the week afte: 
Easter.” 

Mrs. Dale and the girls, when this very sud 
den proposition was made to them, all remained 
fixed in their places, and, for a moment, were 
speechless, Go and stay a week at Guestwick 
Manor! The whole family! Hitherto the in 
tercourse the Manor and the Small 
House had been confined to morning calls, very 
far between. : 


between 


Mrs. Dale had never dined there, 
and had latterly even deputed the calling to her 
daughters. Once Bell had dined there with her 
uncle, the squire, and once Lily had gone over 
with her uncle Orlando. Even this had been 
long ago, before they were quite brought out, 
and they had regarded the occasion with th 

solemn awe of children. Now, at this time of 
their flitting into some small mean dwelling at 
Guestwick, they had previously settled among 
that that affair of calling at the 
Manor might be allowed to drop. Mrs. Eames 
never called, and they were descending to the 
level of Mrs. Eames. ‘Perhaps we shall get 
game sent to us, and that will be better,” Lily 
had said. And now, at this very moment of 
their descent in life, they were all asked to g 

and stay a week at the Manor! Stay a week 
with Lady Julia! Had the Queen sent the 
Lord Chamberlain down to bid them all go to 
Windsor Castle it could hardly have startled 
them \more at the first blow. Bell had been 
seated\on the folded carpet when her uncle had 
entered, and now had again sat herself in the 
same place. Lily was still standing at the top 
of the ladder, and Mrs. Dale was at the foot 
with one\hand on Lily’s dress. The squire had 
told his story very abruptly, but he was a mar 
who, having a story to tell, knew nothing bet- 
ter than to\tell it out abruptly, letting out every 
thing at the first moment. 

‘*Wants ws all!” said Mrs. Dale. ‘‘ How 
many does the all mean?” Then she opened 
Lady Julia’s note and read it, not moving from 
her position at the foot of the ladder. 

* Do let me see, mamma,” said Lily; and 
then the note was handed uptoher. Had Mrs 
Dale well considered the matter she might prob- 
ably have kept the note to herself for a while, 
but the whole thiag was so sudden that she had 

| not considered the matter well : 


themselves 


“My pear Mrs. Date”—the letter ran—“T send thi 
inside a note from my lhwother to Mr. Dale. We particu 
larly want you and your two girls to come to us for a week 
from the seventeenth of thie month. Considering our near 
connection we ought to have seen more of each other than 
we have done for years pa#t, and of course it has been our 
fault. But it is never too late to amend one’s ways; and 
I hope you will receive my confession in the true spirit of 
affection in which it is intended, and that you will show 
your goodness by coming to us. I will do all I can to 
| make the house pleasant to your girls, for both of whom i 

have much real regard. 

‘| should tell you that John Lames will be here for the 
same week. My brother is very fond of him, and thinks 
him the best young man of the day. He is one of my 
heroes, too, I must confess.—Very sincerely yours, 

| “JULIA De GuEsT.” 


Lily, standing on the ladder, read the letter 
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“BELL, HERE'S THE INKSTAND.” 


very attentively. 
below speaking a word or two to his sister-in- 
law and niece. No one could see Lily’s face, as 
it was turned away toveard the window, and it 
was still averted when ‘she spoke. ‘‘ It is out of 
the question that we should go, mamma; that 
is, all of us.” 

‘*Why out of the question ?” said the squire. 

‘* A whole family !” said Mrs. Dale. 

“That is just ‘what they want,” said the 
squire. 


The scjnire meanwhile stood | 


**T should like of all things to be left alone 
for a week,” said Lily, ‘‘if mamma and Bell 
would go.” 

‘“*That wouldn’t do at all,” said the squire. 
“Lady Julia specially wants you to be one of 
the party.” 

The thing had been badly managed altogether. 
The reference in Lady Julia’s note to John 
Eames had explained to Lily the whole scheme 
at once, and had so opened ‘her eyes that all the 


|combined influence of the Dale and De Guest 
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families could not have dragged her over to the 
Manor. 

‘Why not do?” said Lily. ‘It would be 
out of the question a whole family going in that 
way, but it would be very nice for Bell.” 

‘No, it would not,” said Bell. 

«Pon’t be ungenerous about it, my dear,” 
said the squire, turning to Bell; ‘‘ Lady Julia 
means to be kind. But, my darling,” and the 
squire turned again toward Lily, addressing her, 
is was his wont in these days, with an affection 
that was almost vexatious to her; ‘‘ but, my 
jarling, why should you not go? A change of 
scene like that will do you all the good in the 
world, just when you are getting well. Mary, 
tell the girls that they ought to go.” 

Mrs. Dale stood silent, again reading the 
note, and Lily came down from the ladder. 
When she reached the floor she went directly up 
to her uncle, and taking his hand turned him 
round with herself toward one of the windows, 
so that they stood with their backs to the room. 
‘‘ Uncle,” y with me. 
[I can’t go;” and then she put up her face to kiss 
him. 

He stooped and kissed her and still held her 
hand. He looked into her face and read it 
all. He knew well, now, why she could not 
go; or rather, why she herself thought that she 
could not go. ‘*Can not you, my darling?” he 
said. 

‘““No, uncle. It is very kind, very kind; 
mt I can not go. I am not fit to go any 
where 


she said, ‘‘do not be angry 


‘But you should get over that feeling. 
should make a struggle.” 

“T am struggling, and I shall succeed; 
can not do it all at once. 
not go there. 


You 


but I 
At any rate I could 
You must give my love to Lady 
Julia, and not let her think me cross. Per- 
haps Bell will go.” 

What would be the good of Bell’s going—or 
the good of his putting himself out of the way, 
by a visit which would of itself be so tiresome to 
him, if the one object of the visit could not be car- 
ried out? The earl and his sister had planned 
the invitation with the express intention of 
bringing Lily and Eames together. It seemed 
that Lily was firm in her determination to resist 
this intention; and, if so, it would be better that 
the whole thing should fall to the ground. He 
was very vexed, and yet he was not angry with 
her. Every body lately had opposed him in 
every thing. All his intended family arrange- 
ments had gone wrong. But yet he was seldom 
angry respecting them. He was so accustomed 
to be thwarted that he hardly expected success. 
In this matter of providing Lily with a second 
lover he had not come forward of his own ac- 
cord. He had been appealed to by his neighbor 
the earl, and had certainly answered the appeal 
with much generosity. He had been induced to 
make the attempt with eagerness, and a true de- 
sire for its accomplishment; but in this, as in 
all his own schemes, he was met at once by op- 
position and failure. 


**T will leave you to tal 


} 


< it over among your- 
selves,” he said. 


‘** But, Mary, you had better 
see me before you send your answer. If you 
will come up by-and-by Ralph shall take the 
two notes over together in the afternoon.” 
saying, he left the Small House and went bac 
to his own solitary home. 

‘* Lily, dear,” said Mrs. Dale, as soon as th 
front door had been closed, “‘ this is meant for 


So 


kindness to you—for most affectionate kindness.” 
‘I know it, mamma; and you must go t 
Lady Julia, and must tell her that I kne 
You must give her my And, ind 
do love her now. But 
“You won’t go, Lily?” said Mrs. Dal 
seechingly. 


love. 


** No, mamma; certainly I will not go. 
she escaped out of the room by h 
the next hour neither of th 
her. 


CHAPTER L. 


MRS. DALE IS THANKFUL FOR A GOOD THING 


Own that day they dined early at the Small 
House, as they had been in the habit of doin; 
And 
dinner Mrs. Dale went through the gardens, up 


since the packing had commenced. afte: 
to the other house, with a written note in he 
hand. In that note she had told Lady Julia, 
with many protestations of gratitude, that Lily 
was unable to go out so soon after her illness, 
and that she herself was obliged to stay with 
Lily. She explained also that the business of 
moving was in hand, and that therefore sh 
could not herself accept the invitation. su 
her other daughter, she said, would be very 
happy to accompany her uncle to Guestwick 
Manor. Then, without closing her letter, sh« 
took it up to the squire in order that it might 
be decided whether it would or would not 
his views. It might well that 
not care to go to Lord De Gue 
alone. 

‘Leave it with me,” 
you do not object.” 


sull 


be he would 


st’s with Bell 


he said ; ‘* that 13, if 
**Oh dear, no!” 

** [ll tell you the plain truth at once, Mary. 
[ shall go over mys¢ lf with it and see the earl. 
Then I will decline it or not according to what 
passes between me and him 
have gone.” 

‘* Ah! she could not.” 

“T wish 
wish 


I wish Lily would 


I wish she could. I 


As he repeated the words 


she could. 
she could.” 
over and over again, there was an eagerness in 
his voice that filled Mrs. Dale’s heart with ten- 
derness toward him. 

‘*'The truth is,’ said Mrs. Dale, ‘‘ she could 
not go there to meet John Eames.” 

**Oh, I know,” said the squire: 
stand it. But that is just what we 
do. Why should she not spend a 
same house with an honest young 
we all like ?” 


‘*T under- 
want her to 
week in the 
man whom 
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‘*There are reasons why she would not wish 

it.” 
** Ah, exactly; the very reasons which should 
make us induce her to go there if we can. Per- 
haps I had better tell you all. Lord De Guest 
has taken him by the hand and wishes him to 
marry. He has promised to settle on him an in- 
come which will make him comfortable for life.” 

** That is very generous; and I am delighted 
to hear it—for John’s sake.” 

** And they have promoted him at his office.” 

‘* Ah! then he will do well.” 

** He will do very well. He is private secre- 
tary now to their head man. And, Mary, so 
that she, Lily, should not be empty-handed if 
this marriage can be arranged, I have under- 
taken to settle a hundred a year on her—on her 
and her children if she will accept him. Now 
you know it all. I did not mean to tell you; 
but it is as well that you should have the means 
of judging. That other man was a villain. 
This man is hone&t. Would it not be well that 
she should learn to like him? She always did 
like him, I thought, before that other fellow 
came down here among us.” 

**She has always liked him—as a friend.” 

** She will never get a better lover.” 

Mrs. Dale sat silent, thinking over it all. 
Every word that the squire said was true. It 
would be a healing of wounds most desirable 


and salutary; an arrangement advantageous to | 


them all; a destiny for Lily most devoutly to 
be desired —if only it were possible. Mrs. 
Dale firmly believed that if her daughter could 
be made to accept John Eames as her second 
lover in a year or two all would be well. Cros- 
bie would then be forgotten or thought of with- 
out regret, and Lily would become the mistress 
of a happy home. But there are positions 
which can not be reached, though there be no 
physical or material objection in the way. It 
is the view which the mind takes of a thing 
which creates the sorrow that arises from it. 
If the heart were always malleable and the feel- 
ings could be controlled, who would permit him- 
self to be tormented by any of the reverses which 


affection meets? Death would create no sor-| 


row; ingratitude would lose its sting; and the 
betrayal of love would do no injury beyond that 
which it might entail upon worldly circum- 
stances. But the heart is not malleable; nor 
will the feelings admit of such control. 

‘Tt is not possible for her,” said Mrs. Dale. 
*T fear it is not possible. It is too soon.” 

‘*Six months,” pleaded the squire. 

‘**Tt will take years—not months,” said Mrs. 
Dale. 

** And she will lose all her youth.” 

**Yes; he has done all that by his treachery. 
But it is done, and we can not now go back. 
She loves him yet as dearly as she ever loved 
him.” 

Then the squire muttered certain words below 
his breath—ejaculations against Crosbie, which 
were hardly voluntary ; but even as involuntary 
ejaculations were very improper. Mrs. Dale 


heard them, and was not offended either by their 
impropriety or their warmth. “But you ean 
understand,” she said, ‘* that she can not bring 
herself to go there.” The squire struck the ta- 
ble with his fist, and repeated his ejaculations 
If he could only have known how very cisagree- 
able Lady Alexandrina was making herself. his 
spirit might, perhaps, have been less vehement- 
ly disturbed. If, also, he could have perceived 
and understood the light in which an allianc: 
with the De Courcy family was now regarded by 
Crosbie, I think that he would have received som 
consolation from that consideration. Those who 
offend us are generally punished for the offense 
they give; but we so frequently miss the satis- 
faction of knowing that we are avenged! It is 
arranged, apparently, that the injurer shall be 
punished, but that the person injured shall not 
gratify his desire for vengeance. 

** And will you go to Guestwick yourself?” 
asked Mrs. Dale. 

‘*T will take the note,” said the squire, “and 
will let you know to-morrow. The earl has be- 
haved so kindly that every possible consideration 
is due tohim. I had better tell him the whol 
truth, and go or stay as he may wish. I don’t 
see the good of going. What am I to do at 
Guestwick Manor? I did think that if we had 
all been there it might have cured some difficul- 
ties.” 

Mrs. Dale got up to leave him, but she could 
not go without saying some word of gratitud 
for all that he had attempted to do for them. 
She well knew what he meant by the curing of 
difficulties. He had ingended to signify that 
had they lived together for a week at Guestwick 
the idea of flitting from Allington might possi- 
bly heave been abandoned. It seemed now to 
Mrs. Dale as though her brother-in-law were 
heaping coals of fire on her head in return for 
that intention. She felt half-ashamed of what 
she was doing, almost acknowledging to herself 
that she should have borne with his sternness in 
return for the benefits he had done to her daugh- 
ters. Had she not feared their reproaches she 
would, even now, have given way. 

“TI do not know what I ought to say to you 
for your kindness.” 

‘* Say nothing—either for my kindness or un- 
kindness; but stay where you are, and let us 
live like Christians together, striving to think 
good and not evil.” These were kind, loving 
words, showing in themselves a spirit of love and 


| forbearance; but they were spoken in a harsh, 


unsympathizing voice, and the speaker, as he 


uttered them, looked gloomily at the fire. In 


truth the squire, as he spoke, was half-ashamed 
of the warmth of what he said. 

** At any rate I will not think evil,” Mrs. 
Dale answered, giving him her hand. After 
that she left him and returned home. It 


| was too late for her to abandon her project of 


moving and remain at the Small House, but as 
she went across the garden she almost confessed 
to herself that she repented of what she was 
doing. 





In these days of the cold early spring, the way 
from the lawn into the house, through the draw- 
ing-room window, was not as yet open, and it 
was necessary to go round by the kitchen-garden 
on to the road, and thence in by the front door ; 
or else to pass through the back door, and into 
the house by the kitchen. This latter mode of 
entrance Mrs. Dale now adopted; and as she 
made her way into the hall Lily came upon her, 
with very silent steps, out from the parlor, and 
arrested her progress. There was a smile upon 
Lily’s face as she lifted up her finger as if in 
caution, and no one looking at her would have 
supposed that she was herselfin trouble. ‘‘Mam- 
ma,” she said, pointing to the drawing-room 
door, and speaking almost in a whisper, ‘‘ you 
must not go in there; come into the parlor.” 

‘Who's there? Where's Bell?” and Mrs. 
Dale went into the parlor as she was bidden. 
‘* But who is there?” she repeated. 

‘* He’s there!” 

““Who is he?” 

‘*Oh, mamma, don’t be a goose! Dr. Crofts 
is there, of course. He’s been nearly an hour. 
I wonder how he is managing, for there is no- 
thing on earth to sit upon but the old lump of a 
carpet. The room is strewed about with crock- 
ery, and Bell is such a figure! She has got on 
your old checked apron, and when he came in 
she was rolling up the fire-irons in brown paper. 
I don’t suppose she was ever in such a mess be- 
fore. There’s one thing certain—he can’t kiss 
her hand.” 

‘*Jt’s you are the goose, Lily.” 

‘*But he’s in there, certainly, unless he has 
gone out through the window, or up the chim- 
ney.” 

‘‘ What made you leave them ?” 

‘*He met me here, in the passage, and spoke 
to me ever so seriously. ‘Come in,’ I said, ‘ and 
see Bell packing the pokers and tongs.’ ‘I will 
go in,’ he said; ‘but don’t come with me.’ He 
was ever so serious, and I’m sure he had been 
thinking of it all the way along.” 

‘* And why should he not be serious ?” 

“Oh no, of course, he ought to be serious; 
but are you not glad, mamma? I am so glad 
We shall live alone together, you and I, but 
she will be so close to us! My belief is that 
he'll stay there forever unless somebody does 
something. I have been so tired of waiting and 
looking out for you. Perhaps he’s helping her 
to pack the things. Don’t you think we might 
go in; or would it be ill-natured ?” 

‘*Lily, don’t be in too great a hurry to say 
any thing. You may be mistaken, you know; 
and there’s many a slip between the cup and 
the lip.” 

**Yes, mamma, there is,” said Lily, putting 
her hand inside her mother’s arm; ‘that’s true 
enough.” 

“Oh, my darling, forgive me,” said the mo- 
ther, suddenly remembering that the use of the 
old proverb at the present moment had been al- 
most cruel. 

**Do not mind it,” said Lily; ‘it does not 
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hurt me; it does me good; that is to say, when 
there is nobody by except yourself. But, with 
God's help, there shall be no slip here, and she 
shall be happy. It is all the difference between 
one thing done in a hurry, and another don 
with much thinking. But they'll remain there 
forever if we don’t goin. Come, mamma, you 
open the door.” 

Then Mrs. Dale did open the door, giving 
some little premonitory notice with the handle, 
so that the couple inside might be warned of 
approaching footsteps. Crofts had not escaped, 
either through the window or up the chimney, 
but was seated in the middle of the room on an 
empty box, just opposite to Bell, who was seated 
upon the lump of carpeting. Bell still wore the 
checked apron as described by her sister. What 
might have been the state of her hands I will 
not pretend to say; but I do not believe that 
her lover had found any thing amiss with them. 


' How do you do, doctor?” said Mrs. Dale, striv- 


ing to use her accustomed voice, and to look as 
though there were nothing of special importance 
in his visit. ‘I have just come down ftom the 
Great House.”’ 

‘*Mamma,” said Bell, jumping up, ‘‘ you must 
not call him doctor any more.” 

‘Must I not? Has any one undoctored him?” 

**Oh, mamma, you understand,” said Bell. 

‘**T understand,” said Lily, going up to the 
doctor and giving him her cheek to kiss. ‘* He 
is to be my brother, and I mean to claim him 
as such from this moment. I expect him to do 
every thing for us, and not to call a moment of 
his time his own.” 

** Mrs. Dale,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ Bell has con- 
sented that it shall be so, if you will consent.” 

‘* There is but little doubt of that,” said Mrs. 
Dale. 

‘* We shall not be rich—” began the doctor. 

**T hate to be rich,” said Bell. ‘‘I hate even 
to talk about it. I don’t think it quite manly 
even to think about it; and I am sure it isn’t 
womanly.” 

‘** Bell was always a fanatic in praise of pov- 
erty,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘*No: I am no fanatic. I'm very fond of 
money earned. I would like to earn some my- 
self if I knew how.” 

“Let her go out and visit the lady patients,” 
said Lily. ‘*They do in America.” 

Then they all went into the parlor and sat 
round the fire talking as though they were al- 
ready one family. ‘The proceeding, consider- 
ing the nature of it—that a young lady, ac- 
knowledged to be of great beauty and known to 
be of good birth, had on the occasion been asked 
and given in marriage—was carried on after a 
somewhat humdrum fashion, and in a manner 
that must be called commonplace. How differ- 
ent had it been when Crosbie had made his 
offer! Lily for the time had been raised to a 
pinnacle—a pinnacle which might be danger- 
ous, but which was, at any rate, lofty. With 
what a pretty speech had Crosbie been greeted ! 
How it had been felt by all concerned that the 
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fortunes of the Small House were in the ascend- 
ant—felt, indeed, with some trepidation, but 





** James is joking,” said Bell. 

















had been the occasion, forcing Lily almost t 























no wonderment. No one, unless it was Crofts, 























their happiness. It was bvut the other day that 














ground through the treachery of a lover, but yet 
none of them feared treachery from this lover. 
Bell was as sure of her lot in life as though she 
were already being taken home to her modest 
house in Guestwick. Mrs. Dale already looked 
upon the man as her son, and the party of four 
as they sat round the fire grouped themselves as 
though they already formed one family. 

But Bell was not seated next to her lover. 
Lily, when she had once accepted Crosbie, 
seemed to think that she could never be too 
near him. She had been in nowise ashamed 
of her love, and had shown it constantly by 
some little caressing motion of her hand, lean- 
ing on his arm, looking into his face, as though 
she were continually desirous of some palpable 
assurance of his presence. It was not so at all 
with Bell. She was happy in loving and in be- 
ing loved, but she required no overt testimonies 
of affection. I do not think it would have 
made her unhappy if some sudden need had re- 
quired that Crofts should go to India and back 
before they were married. The thing was set- 
tled, and that was enough for her. But, on the 
other hand, when he spoke of the expediency 
of an immediate marriage, she raised no difti- 
culty. As her mother was about to go into a 
new residence, it might be as well that that 
residence should be fitted to the wants of two 
persons instead of three. So they talked about 
chairs and tables, carpets and kitchens, in a 
most unromantic, homely, useful manner! <A 
considerable portion of the furniture in the house 
they were now about to leave belonged to the 
squire—or to the house rather, as they were in 
the habit of saying. The older and more solid 
things—articles of household stuff that stand the 
wear of half a century—had been in the Small 
House when they came to it. There was, there- 
fore, a question of buying new furniture for a 
house in Guestwick, a question not devoid of 
importance to the possessor of so moderate an 
income as that owned by Mrs. Dale. In the 
first month or two they were to live in lodgings, 

and their goods were to be stored in some friend- 
ly warehouse. Under such circumstances would 
it not be well that Bell’s marriage should be so 
arranged that the lodging question might not be 
in any degree complicated by her necessities ? 
This was the last suggestion made by Dr. Crofts, 
induced no doubt by the great encouragement 
he had received. 

‘*That would be hardly possible,” said Mrs. 
Dale. “It only wants three weeks; and with 
the house in such a condition !” 























































































































































































































































































































still with much inward triumph! How great 


lose herself in wonderment at what had oc- 
curred! ‘There was no great occasion now, and to do, like you and Bell. 


one of them had been thrown rudely to the 


‘*T was not joking at all,” said the doctor. 
“Why not send for Mr. Boyce, and carry her 
) | off at once on a pillion behind you ?” said Lil, 


ple 
All the same, Beil 


I do wish you could have been married from this 


‘6 Tt’s just the sort of thing for primitive pec 


felt very triumphant. But they were all very house.” 
happy, and were sure that there was safety in 


“IT don’t think it will make much difference,” 
said Bell. 

** Only if you would have waited till summer 
we would have had such a nice party on 1) 
lawn. It sounds so ugly being married from 
lodgings ; doesn’t it, mamma?” 

‘**It doesn’t sound at all ugly to me,” 
Bell. 

**T shall always call you Dame Commonplac: 
when you're married,” said Lily. 

Then they had tea, and after tea Dr. Croft 
got on his horse and rode back to Guestwick. 

‘* Now may I talk about him?” said Lily, a 
soon as the door was closed behind his back. 

‘*No; you may not.” 


Sala 


‘*As if I hadn’t known it all along! And 
wasn't it hard to bear that you should have 
scolded me with such pertinacious austerity 
that I wasn’t to say a word in answer !” 

“I don’t remember the austerity,” said Mrs 
Dale. 

‘* Nor yet Lily's silence,” said Bell. 

‘*But it’s all settled now,” said Lily, “ and 
I’m downright happy. I never felt more satis 
faction—never, Bell!” 


, ana 


‘*Nor did I,” said her mother; ‘I may truly 
say that I thank God for this good thing.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


JOHN EAMES DOES THINGS WHICH HE OUGHT 
NOT TO HAVE DONE, 


Joun Eames succeeded in making his bargain 
with Sir Raffle Buffle. He accepted the private- 
secretaryship on the plainly expressed condition 
that he was to have leave of absence for a fort- 
night toward the end of April. Having ar- 
ranged this he took an affectionate leave of Mr. 
Love, who was really much affected at parting 
with him, discussed valedictory pots of porter in 
the big room, over which many wishes were ex- 
pressed that he might be enabled to compass the 
length and breadth of old Hufile’s feet, uttered a 
last cutting joke at Mr. Kissing as he met that 
gentleman hurrying through the passages with 
an enormous ledger in his hands, and then took 
his place in the comfortable arm-chair which 
FitzHoward had been forced to relinquish. 

‘Don’t tell any of the fellows,” said Fitz, 
‘*but I’m going to cut the concern altogether. 
My governor wouldn’t let me stop here in any 
other place than that of private secretary.” 

‘* Ah! your governor is a swell,” said Eames. 

‘*T don’t know about that,” said FitzHoward. 
‘*Of course he has a good deal of family inter- 
est. My cousin is to come in for St. Bungay at 
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the next election, and then I can do better than 
remain here.” 

«“ That’s a matter of course,” 
“Jf my cousin were Member for St. Bungay, 


said Eames. 


I'd never stand any thing east of Whitehall.” 

«¢ And I don’t mean,” said FitzHoward. ‘*This 
oom, you know, is all very nice; but it is a 
hore coming into the City every day. And then 
yne doesn’t like to be rung for like a servant. 
Not that I mean to put you out of conceit with 

“Tt will do very well for me,” said Eames. 
‘J never was very particular.” And so they 
narted, Eames assuming the beautiful arm-chair 
and the peril of being asked to carry Sir Raffle’s 

oes, while Fitz Howard took the vacant desk in 
big room till such time as some member of 


ao 


che 
is family should come into Parliament for the 
orough of St. Bungay. 

3ut Eames, though he drank the porter, and 
inizzed FitzHoward, and gibed at Kissing, did 
rot seat himself in his new arm-chair without 
some serious thoughts. He was aware that his 
career in London had not hitherto been one on 
which he could look back with self-respect. He 
had lived with friends whom he did not esteem ; 
he had been idle, and than 
idle; and he had allowed himself to be hamper- 
ed by the pretended love of a woman for whom 
he had never felt any true affection, and by 
whom he had been cozened out of various fool- 


sometimes worse 


sh promises which even yet were hanging over 
his head. As he sat with Sir Raffle’s notes be- 
‘ore him he thought almost with horror of the 
1en and women in Burton Crescent. It was 
ow about three years since he had first known 
radell, and he shuddered as he remembered 
ow very poor a creature was he whom he had 
hosen for his friend. He could not 
make for himself those exenses which we can 
nake for him. He could not tell himself that 
he had been driven by circumstances to choose 
a friend before he had learned to know what were 
he requisites for which he should look. He 
had lived on terms of closest intimacy with this 
nan for three years, and now his eyes were open- 
ng themselves to the nature of his friend’s char- 


bosom 


acter. Cradell was in age three years his senior. 
‘*f won’t drop him,” he said to himself; ‘* but 
he is a poor creature.” He thought, too, of the 
Lupexes, of Miss Spruce, and of Mrs. Roper, and 
tried to imagine what Lily Dale would do if she 
found herself among such people. It would bi 
impossible that she should ever so find herself. 
He might as well ask her to drink at the bar of 
a gin-shop as to sit down in Mrs. Roper’s draw- 
ing-room. If destiny had in store for him such 
good fortune as that of calling Lily his own, it 
was necessary that he should altogether alter his 
mode of life. 

In truth his hobbledehoyhood was dropping 
off from him, as its old skin drops from a snake. 
Much of the feeling and something of the knowl- 
edge of manhood was coming on him, and he 
was beginning to recognize to himself that the 


future manner of h’ life must be to him a mat- 
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ter of very serious concern. No such thought 


when he first established 
It seems to me that in this 
the fathers and mothers of the present 
generation understand but little of the inward 
nature of the young men for whom they are so 
They 
that it is impossible th 


had come near him 
himself in London. 


respect 


them credit for so much 
ey shquld have, and then 


lit for so much that they possess! 


anxious. give 
deny them cr 


They expect fir them when boys the discre- 


ym 


tion of men—that discretion which comes from 
thinking; but will not give the 
of that power of though 
mately produce good co ict. Your 
generally thoughtful more thought 
their seniors; but the fruit of their t 
And then so little is d 


m credit for any 
1 alone can ulti- 
r men are 
ful than 
hought is 
not as yet there. e for 
the of lads who are 
into London at nine tw 
that any mother really expects her son to sit 


amusement turned loose 


nm or nty. Can it be 


in a dingy room 
And 


ti ver 


alone evening after evening 
drinking bad tea and reading good books ? 
vet it seems that mothers do so « xpect 
ho talk 
O ye mothers who from year 


about the thoughtlessness of 
to 


he perils of 


mothers w 
youth! year 
see your sons launched forth upon t 
the ul 
good advice, with under-flannel shirtings, 
books of devotion and tooth-powder, does it n 
he 


rid. and wl are ¢« ~aref t} 
world, an who are oO care with youl 


wit] 
Vv. 
er occur to you that provision should be made 
for amusement, for dancing, for parties, for the 
excitement and of 
That excitement your sons will have, and if it 


comfort women’s society? 


be not provided by you of one kind, will cer- 
tainly be provid 1 by themselves of another kind. 
ls out into the 
mind he 


girls could I] 


If I were a mother sending la 
world, the matter most in 
this—to what houses full of nicest 
get them admission, so that they might do their 
flirting in good company. 

Poor John Eames had been so placed that he 
had been driven to do his flirting in very bad 


my would 


company, and he was now fully aware that it 


had been so. It wanted but two days to his de- 
parture for Guestwick Manor, and as he sat 
breathing a after the 
large batch of Sir Raffi 


mind that he would give 


while manufacture of a 
’s notes, he made up his 
Mrs. 
turn to London | 
would be seen no more in Burton Crese He 
would break his bon asunder, and 
if there should be any penalty for such break- 
ing he would pay it in what best manner 
might be able. He acknowledged to himself 
that he had beh idly to Amelia, 
confessing, indeed, more sin in that respect than 
he had in truth committed; but this, at any 
rate, was clear to him—that he must put him- 
self on a proper footing in that quarter before 
he could venture to speak to Lily Dale. 

As he came to a definite conclusion on this 
subject the little hand-bell which always stood 


Roper notice be- 
fore he started that on his r 
nt 


is altogether 


he 


iving b 


been 


on Sir Raffle’s table was sounded, and Eames 
was called into the presence of the great man. 
‘* Ah,” said Sir Raffle, leaning back in his arm- 
chair, and stretching himself after the great ex- 
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ertions which he had been making—‘‘ Ah, let 
me see? You are going out of town the day 
after to-morrow.” 

** Yes, Sir Raffle, the day after to-morrow.” 

‘* Ah, it’s a great annoyance—a very great an- 
noyance. But on such occasions I never think 
of myself. I never have done so, and don’t 
suppose I ever shall. So you're going down to 
my old friend De Guest ?” 


Eames was always angered when his new | 


patron Sir Raffle talked of his old friendship 


with the earl, and never gave the Commissioner 


any encouragement. ‘‘I am going down to 
Guestwick,” said he. 

‘*Ah yes; to Guestwick Manor? I don't 
remember that I was ever there. I dare say I 
may have been, but one forgets those things.” 

**T never heard Lord De Guest speak of it.” 

Oh dear, no. Why should his memory be 
better than mine? Tell him, will you? how 
very glad I shall be to renew our old intimacy. 
I should think nothing of running down to him 
for a day or two in the dull time of the year— 


say in September or October. It’s rather a co- | 


incidence our both being interested about you, 
isn’t it?” 

“*T'll be sure to tell him.” 

‘*Mind you do. He’s one of our most thor- 
oughly independent noblemen, and I respect 
him very highly. Let me see; didn’t I ring 
my bell? What was it I wanted? I think I 
rang my bell.” 

** You did ring your bell.” 


“Ah yes; I know. I'm going away, andI| 


wanted my— Would you tell Rafferty to bring 
me—my boots?” Whereupon Johnny rang the 
bell—not the little hand-bell, but the other bell. 
** And I sha’n’t be here to-morrow,” continued 
Sir Raffle. ‘T’ll thank you to send my letters 
up to the square; and if they should send down 
from the Treasury—but the Chancellor would 
write, and in that case you'll send up his letter 
at once by a special messenger, of course.” 

‘*Here’s Rafferty,” said Eames, determined 
that he would not even sully his lips with speak- 
ing of Sir Raffle’s boots. 

**Oh, ah, yes; Rafferty, bring me my boots.” 

** Any thing else to say ?” asked Eames. 

** No, nothing else. Of course you'll be care- 
ful to leave every thing straight behind you.” 

“Oh yes; I'll leave it all straight.” Then 
Eames withdrew, so that he might not be pres- 
ent at the interview between Sir Rafile and his 
boots. ‘* He’ll not do,” said Sir Raffle to him- 
self. ‘*He’'llnever do. He’s not quick enough 
—has no goinhim. He’s not man enough for 
the place. I wonder why the earl has taken 
him by the hand in that way.” 

Soon after the little episode of the boots 
Eames left his office and walked home alone to 
Burton Crescent. He felt that he had gained a 
victory in Sir Raffle’s room, but the victory there 


had been easy. Now he had another battle on 


his hands, in which, as he believed, the achieve- 
ment of victory would be much more difficult. 
Amelia Roper was a person much more to be 


| feared than the Chief Commissioner? He had 
| one strong arrow in his quiver on which he would 
depend, if there should come to him the neces. 
| sity of giving his enemy a death-wound. Dur. 
ing the last week she had been making power- 


| ful love to Cradell, so as to justify the punish- 
ment of desertion from a former lover. Hy 
would not throw Cradell in her teeth if he could 
help it; but it was incumbent on him to gain a 
victory, and if the worst should come to the 
worst, he must use such weapons as destiny and 


the chance of war had given him. 

He found Mrs. Roper in the dining-room as 
he entered, and immediately begun his work. 
“*Mrs. Roper,” he said, “ I’m going out of town 
the day after to-morrow.” 

**Oh yes, Mr. Eames, we know that. You’r 
going as a visitor to the noble mansion of th 
Earl De Guest.” 

**T don’t know about the mansion being ver 
noble, but I’m going down into the country for 
a fortnight. When I come back—” ‘ 

‘““When you come back, Mr. Eames, I hope 
you'll find your room a deal more comfortable, 
[ know it isn’t quite what it should be for a gen- 
| tleman like you, and I’ve been thinking for some 
| time past—” 

**But, Mrs. Roper, I don’t mean to come 
back here any more. It’s just that that I want 
to say to you.” 

**Not come back to the crescent!” 

‘*No, Mrs. Roper. A fellow must move 
sometimes, you know; and I’m sure I've been 
very constant to you for a long time.” 

‘** But where are you going, Mr. Eames ?” 

** Well, I haven’t just made up my mind as 
yet. That is, it will depend on what I may 
do—on what friends of mine may say down i: 
the country. You'll not think I’m quarreling 
with you, Mrs. Roper.” 

** It’s them Lupexes as have done it,” said 
Mrs. Roper, in her deep distress. 

‘** No, indeed, Mrs. Roper, nobody has done 
it,” 

**Yes, it is; and I’m not going to blame you, 
Mr. Eames. They’ve made the house unfjt f 
any decent young gentleman like you. I 
been feeling that all along; but it’s hard upon 
a lone woman like me, isn’t it, Mr. Eames ?” 

** But, Mrs. Roper, the Lupexes have had no- 
thing to do with my going.” 

‘Oh yes, they have; I understand it all 
But what could I do, Mr. Eames? I've been 
giving them warning every week for the last si. 
months; but the more I give them warning the 
more they won’t go. Unless I were to send f 
a policeman and have a row in the house—” 

‘But I haven’t complained of the Lupexes, 
Mrs. Roper.” 

**You wouldn’t be quitting without any rea- 
son, Mr. Eames. You are not going to lx 
married in earnest, are you, Mr. Eames?” 

** Not that I know of.” 

‘*You may tell me; you may, indeed. ! 
won’t say a word—not to any body. It hasn’t 


been my fault about Amelia. It hasn’t really.” 





do f 
her, 
aw 
can 
girl 
and 
it; 








*¢ Who says there’s been any fault ?” 

“T can see, Mr. Eames. Of course it didn’t 
do for me to interfere. And if you had liked 
her, I will say I believe she'd have made as good 
a wife as any young man ever took: and she 
can make a few pounds go farther than most 
girls. You can understand a mother’s feelings ; 
and if there was to be any thing, I couldn’t spoil 
it, could I, now?” 

‘¢ But there isn’t to be any thing.” 

** So I’ve told her for months past. I’m not 
going to say any thing to blame you; but young 
men ought to be very particular; indeed they 
Johnny did not choose to hint to the 
disconsolate mother that it also behooved young 


ought.” 


women to be very particular, but he thought 
it. ‘*I’ve wished many a time, Mr. Eames, 
that she had never come here ; indeed I have. 
But what’s a mother to do? I couldn't put 
her outside the door.”” Then Mrs. Roper raised 
her apron up to her eyes, and began to sob. 

‘*T’m very sorry if I’ve made any mischief,” 
said Johnny. 

‘*Tt hasn’t been your fault,’’ continued the 
poor woman, from whom, as her tears became 
uncontrollable, her true feelings forced them- 
selves and the real outpouring of her feminine 
nature. ‘* Nor it hasn’t been my fault. But I 
knew what it would come to when I saw how 
she was going on; and I told her so. I knew 
you wouldn’t put up with the likes of her.” 

**Indeed, Mrs. Roper, I’ve always had a 
great regard for her, and for you too.” 

‘* But you weren't going to marry her. 





z I've 
told her so all along, and I’ve begged her not 
to do it—almost on my knees I have; but she 
wouldn’t be said by me. She never would. 
She’s always been that willful that I’d sooner 
have her away from me than with me. Though 
she’s a good young woman in the house—she is 
indeed, Mr. Eames; and there isn’t a pair of 
hands in it that works so hard; 
use my talking.” 

‘¢T don’t think any harm has been done.” 

‘“‘Yes, there has; great harm. It has made 
the place not respectable. It’s the Lupexes is 
the worst. There’s Miss Spruce, who has been 
with me for nine years—ever since I’ve had the 
house—she’s been telling me this morning that 
she means to go into the country. It’s all the 
same thing. I understand it. I can see it. 
The house isn’t respectable, as it should be; 
and your mamma, if she were to know all, 
would have a right to be angry with me. I did 
mean to be respectable, Mr. Eames; I did, in- 
deed.” 

** Miss Spruce will think better of it.” 

** You don’t know what I've had to go through. 
rhere’s none of them pays, not regular—only 
she and you. She’s been like the Bank of En- 
gland, has Miss Spruce.” 

‘*7’'m afraid I’ve not been very regular, Mrs. 
Roper.” 

““Oh yes, you have. I don't think of a 
pound or two more or less at the end of a quar- 
ter, if I’m sure to have it some day. The butch- 


but it was no 
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er—he understands one’s lodgers just as well a 
I do—if the money’s really coming, he'll wait; 
but he won’t wait for such as them Lupexes, 
And there’s Cradell ; 
would you believe it, that fellow owes me eight- 
and-twenty pounds!” 

‘* Eight-and-twenty pounds!” 


whose money’s nowhere. 


** Yes, Mr. Eames, eight-and-twenty pounds! 
He’s a fool. 
his money. 


had 

He don’t talk of pay- 
[ shall be just left with 
him and the Lupexes on my hands, and then 
the bailiffs may come and sell every stick about 
the place. I won't say nay to them.” Then 
she threw herself into the old horse-hair arm- 


It’s them Lupexes as have 
I know it. 


ing and going away. 


chair, and gave way to her womanly sorrow. 

**T think I'll go up stairs and get ready for 
dinner,” said Eames. y 

‘*And you must go away when you come 
back ?” said Mrs. Roper. 

“Weil, yes, I'm afraid I must. I meant you 
to have a month’s warning from to-day. Of 
course I shall pay for the month.” 

**T don’t want to take any advantage ; indeed 
I don’t. But Ido hope you'll leave your things 
You can have them whenever you like. If 
Chumpend knows that you and Miss Spruce are 
both going, of course he'll be down upon me 
for his money.’”” Chumpend was the butcher. 
But Eames made no answer to this piteous plea. 
Whether or no he could allow his old boots to 
remain in Burton Crescent for the next week or 
two must depend on the manner in which he 
might be received by Amelia Roper this evening 

When he came down to the drawing-room 
there was no one there but Miss Spruce. ‘‘A 
fine day, Miss Spruce,” said he. 

‘“Yes, Mr. Eames, it is a fine day for Lon- 
don; but don’t you think the country air is very 
nice?” 

‘Give me the town,” said Johnny, wishing 


to say a good word for poor Mrs. Roper, if it 


| were possible. 


but I'm 
That makes a difference,” 


‘* You're a young man, Mr. Eames ; 
only an old woman. 
said Miss Spruce. 

‘“*Not much,” said Johnny, meaning to be 
civil. ‘*You don’t like to be dull any more 
than I do.” 

‘*T like to be respectable, Mr. Eames. I al- 
ways have been respectable, Mr. Eames.”” This 
the old woman said almost in a whisper, look- 
ing anxiously to see that the door had not been 
opened to other listening ears. 

‘*T’m sure Mrs. Roper is very respectable.” 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Roper is respectable, Mr. Eames; 
but there are some here that— MHush-sh-sh!” 
And the old lady put her finger up to her lips 
The door opened, and Mrs. Lupex swam into 
the room. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Spruce? I 
you're always first. 


declare 
It’s to get a chance of 
having one of the young gentlemen to yourself, 
I believe. What's the news in the city to-day, 
Mr. Eames? In your position now, of course, 
you hear all the news.” 
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‘*Sir Raffle Buffle has got a new pair of | within them a faint remembrance of long-dis- 
shoes. I don’t know that for certain, but I 


tant respectability. With anxious eyes they 
guess it from the time it took him to put them | peer about as though searching in the streets 
on ” 


for other lodgers. Where do they get their 


‘Ah! now you're quizzing. That's always | daily morsels of bread, and their poor cups of 


the way with you gentlemen when you get a lit- | thin tea—their cups of thin tea, with perhaps a 
tle up in the world. You don’t think women | pennyworth of gin added to it, if Providence be 
are worth talking to then, unless just for a joke | good! Of this state of things Mrs. Roper had 
or so.” a lively appreciation, and now, poor woman, she 
“I'd a great deal sooner talk to you, Mrs. | feared that she was reaching it by the aid of the 
Lupex, than I would to Sir Raffle Bufile.” Lupexes. On the present occasion she carved 
**Tt’s all very well for you to say that. But her joint of meat in silence, and sent out her 
we women know what such compliments as | slices to the good guests that would leave her. 
those mean—don’t we, Miss Spruce? A wo-| and to the bad guests that would remain, with 
man that’s been married fiye years as I have-— | apathetic impartiality. What was the use now 
or I may say six—doesn’t expect much atten- | of doing favor to one lodger or disfavor to an- 
tion from young men. And though I was) other? Let them take their mutton—they wh 
young when I married—young in years, that is | would pay for it and they who would not. She 
—I’d seen too much, and gone through too) would not have the carving of many more joints 
much, to be young in heart.” This she said | in that house if Chumpend acted up to all the 
almost in a whisper; but Miss Spruce heard it, | threats which he had uttered to her that morn- 
and was confirmed in her belief that Burton | ing. 
Crescent was no longer respectable. 
**T don’t know what you were then, Mrs. 
Lupex,” said Eames; ‘‘ but you’re young enough tion was given in some former pages of an in- 
now for any thing.” terview which was held there between Amelia 
** Mr. Eames, I'd sell all that remains of my | and her lover. It was in that room that all the 
youth at a cheap rate—at a very cheap rate, if interviews of Mrs. Roper’s establishment had 
I could only be sure of—” their existence. A special room for interviews 
** Sure of what, Mrs. Lupex ?” is necessary in all households of a mixed nature. 
“The undivided affection of the one person | If a man lives alone with his wife, he can have 
that I loved. That is all that is necessary to a| his interviews where he pleases. Sons and 
woman’s happiness.” | daughters, even when they are grown up, hardly 
* And isn’t Lupex—” create the necessity of an interview-chamber. 
*Lupex! But hush—never mind. I should | though some such need may be felt if the daugh- 
not have allowed myself to be betrayed into an | ters are marriageable and independent in their 
expression of feeling. Here’s your friend Mr. | natures. But when the family becomes more 
Cradell. Do you know I sometimes wonder complicated than this, if an extra young man be 
what you find in that man to be so fond of him.” | introduced, or an aunt comes into residence, o1 
Miss Spruce saw it all and heard it all, and pos- | grown-up children by a former wife interfere with 
itively resolved upon moving herself to those | the domestic simplicity, then such accommoda- 
two small rooms at Dulwich. tion becomes quite indispensable. 
Hardly a word was exchanged between Ame- 
lia and Eames before dinner. Amelia still de- 
voted herself to Cradell, and Johnny saw that | very small and dingy, but still sufficient—just 
that arrow, if it should be needed, would be a| behind the dining- parlor and opposite to the 
strong weapon. Mrs. Roper they found seated | kitchen stairs. Hither, after dinner, Amelia was 
at her place at the dining-table, and Eames! summoned. She had just seated herself between 
could perceive the traces of her tears. Poor | Mrs. Lupex and Miss Spruce, ready to do battle 
woman! Few positions in life could be harder | with the former because she would stay, and with 
to bear than hers! To be ever tugging at oth- | the latter because she would go, when she was 
ers for money that they could not pay; to be | called out by the servant girl. 
ever tugged at for money which she could not ** Miss Mealyer, Miss Mealyer—sh—sh—sh!” 
pay; to desire respectability for its own sake, | And Amelia, looking round, saw a large red hand 
but to be driven to confess that it was a luxury | beckoning toher. ‘* He’s down there,” said Je- 
beyond her means; to put up with disreputable | mima, as soon as her young mistress had joined 
belongings for the sake of lucre, and then not to | her, ‘‘ and want’s to see you most partic’lar.” 
get the lucré, but to be driven to feel that she **Which of ’em ?” asked Amelia, in a whisper. 
was ruined by the attempt! How many Mrs. ‘Why, Mr. Heames, to be sure. Don’t you 
Ropers there are who from year to year sink | go and have any think to say to the other one, 
down and fall away, and no one knows whither | Miss Mealyer, pray don’t, he ain’t no good; he 
they betake themselves! One fancies that one | ain’t indeed.” 
sees them from time to time at the corners of 
the streets in battered bonnets and thin gowns, 
with the tattered remnants of old shawls upon 
their shoulders, still looking as though they kad 


The reader may, perhaps, remember the little 
back room behind the dining-parlor A descrip- 


No woman 
would think of taking in lodgers without such a 
room ; and this room there was at Mrs. Roper’s, 


Amelia stood still for 2a moment on the land- 
ing, calculating whether it would be well for her 

| to have the interview, or well to decline it. Her 
objects were two; or, rather, her object was in 
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its nature twofold. She 


to drive John Eames to desperation; and anx- 
jous also, by some slight 
sure of Cradell if Eames’s desperation did not 
have a very speedy effect. She agreed with Je- 
mima’s criticism in the main, but she did not go 


2 ‘ | 
quite so far as to think that Cradell was no good | 


atall. Let it be Eames, if Eames were possible ; 


but let the other string be kept for use if Eames | 


were not possible. Poor girl! in coming to this 
resolve she had not done so without agony. She 
had a heart, and with such power as it gave her, 
she loved John Eames. But the world had been 
hard to her; knocking her about hither and thith- 
er unmercifully ; threatening, as it now threat- 
ened, to take from her what few good things she 
enjoyed. When a girl is so circumstanced she 
can not afford to attend to her heart. She al- 
most resolved not to see Eames on the present 
occasion, thinking that he might be made the 
more desperate by such refusal, and remember- 
ing also that Cradell was in the house and would 
know of it. 

‘‘He’s there awaiting, 
don’t yer come down?” 
her young mistress by the arm. 

‘“‘Tam coming,” said Amelia. And with dig- 
nified steps she descended to the interview. 

‘‘Here she is, Mr. Heames,” said the girl, 
and then Johnny found himself alone with his 
lady-love. 

“You have sent for me, Mr. Eames,” she said, 
giving her head a little toss, and turning her face 
away from him. 


Miss Mealyer. Why 
and Jemima plucked 


‘*T was engaged up stairs, but 
I thought it uncivil not to come down to you as 
you sent for me so special.” 

‘Yes, Miss Roper, I did want to see you very 
particularly.” 

‘‘Qh dear!” she exclaimed, and he under- 
stood fully that the exclamation referred to his 
having omitted the customary use of her Chris- 
tian name. 

‘*T saw your mother before dinner, and I told 
her that I am going away the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

‘*We all know about that; to the earl's, of 
course!” And then there was another chuck of 
her head. 

** And I told her also that I had made up my 
mind not to come back to Burton Crescent.” 

‘* What! leave the house altogether !” 

‘*Well; yes. A fellow must make a change 
sometimes, you know.” 

‘* And where are you going, John ?” 

**That I don’t know as yet.” 

**Tell me the truth, John; are you going to 
be married? Are you—going—to marry—that 
young woman—Mr. Crosbie’s leavings? I de- 
mand to have an answer at once. Are you go- 
ing to marry her?” 

He had determined very resolutely that no- 
thing she might say should make him angry, but 
when she thus questioned him about ‘‘ Crosbie’s 
leavings” he found it very difficult to keep his 
temper. ‘‘I have not come,” said he, ‘‘to speak 
to you about any one but ourselves.” 
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added artifice, to make | 
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was, naturally, anxious! ‘‘ That put-off won't do with me, Sir. You 


are not to treat any girl you may please in that 
sort of way; oh, John!” Then she looked at 
him as though she did not know whether to fly 
at him and cover him with kisses, or to fly at him 
and tear his hair. 

‘**T know I haven’t behaved quite as I should 
have done,” he began. 

**QOh, John!” and she shook her head. ‘‘You 
mean, then, to tell me that you are going to mar 
ry her?” 

‘*T mean to say nothing of the kind. I only 
mean to say that I am going away from Burton 
Crescent.” 

*¢ John Eames, I wonder what you think will 
come to you! Will you answer me this? have 
I had a promise from you—a distinct promise, 
over and over again, or have I not?” 

**T don’t know about a distinct promise—” 

‘Well, well! I did think that you was a 
gentleman that would not go back from your 
word. I did think that. I did think that you 
would never put a young lady to the necessity 
of bringing forward her own letters to prove that 
she is not expecting more than she has a right! 
You don’t know! And that after all that has 
been between us! John Eames!” And again 
it seemed to him as though she were about to fly 

“T tell you that I know I haven’t behaved 
well. What more can I say?” 

‘*What more can you say? Oh, John! to 
If you were a man 
you would know very well what more to say 


ask me such a question! 


But all you private secretaries are given to de- 
ceit, as the sparks fly upward. However, I de- 
spise you—I do, indeed. I despise you.” 

‘If you despise me, we might as well shake 
hands and part at once. I dare say that will 
be best. One doesn’t like to be despised, of 
course ; but sometimes one can’t help it.” And 
then he put out his hand to her. 

** And is this to be the end of all?” she said, 
taking it. 

** Well, yes; I suppose so. 
spised.” 

** You shouldn't take up a poor girl in that 
way for a sharp word—not when she is suffering 
as [am made to suffer. If you only think of it 
—think what I have been expecting!” And 
now Amelia began to cry, and to look as though 
she were going to fall into his arms. 

‘It is better to tell the truth,” he 
‘*isn’t it?” 

** But it shouldn’t be the truth.” 

‘But it is the truth. I couldn't do it. I 
should ruin myself and you too, and we should 
never be happy.” 

‘‘T should be happy—very happy indeed.” 
At this moment the poor girl’s tears were unaf- 
fected, and her words were not artful. For a 
minute or two her heart—her actual heart—was 
allowed to prevail. 

“‘Tt can not be, Amelia. 
good-by ?” 


You say I’m de- 


said ; 


Will you not say 


** Good-by,” she said, leaning against him as 
she spoke. 
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**I do so hope you will be happy,” he said. 
And then, putting his arm round her waist, he 
kissed her; which he certainly ought not to 
have done. 

When the interview was over he escaped 


out into the crescent, and as he walked down | 
through the squares—Woburn Square, and Rus- | 


sell Square, and Bedford Square—toward the 


heart of London, he felt himself elated almost 


to a state of triumph. He had got himself well 
out of his difficulties, and now he would be ready 
for his love-tale to Lily. 


MENTAL HEALTH. 


HE starry heaven gains in interest and pow- 


er over us with time, and the more we gaze | 


and meditate upon that majestic and well-or- 
dered empire of globes, without haste, without 
rest, without a single laggard or a single runa- 
way, we can not but be more and more impress- 
ed by the contrast between the sublime method 
of the Creator and the derangement that enters 
into almost every work of man’s hands, and some- 
times invades the very citadel of his mind. It 
is good for us to be star-gazers more constantly 
and earnestly than ever, and try if we can not 
read there on high something better even than 
the astronomer’s science, and ascend to that idea 
of divine order, which was written upon the heay- 
ens that it might be copied in the thoughts and 
purposes and methods of the earth. During 
these late magnificent nights we have been on 
better terms with the heavens than usual, and 
have, perhaps too fondly, thought that Ursa Ma- 
jor and the Pleiades, Venus and Jupiter said 
something even to our dull ears that our read- 


ers would be willing to listen to without impa- | 


tience. 


Walk through the wards of an insane asy- | 


lum, and talk here and there with a patient; 


mark them in all their varieties from abject mel- | 


ancholy to raging madness, or read some good 
book on mental disease, like Dr. Ray’s recent 
admirable hints to our people, with the addition 
of some philosophical thoughts from the great 
German masters of the subject; then ask the 


stars to help you toward some simple and com- | 


prehensive view of mental health and ailment. 
You will not be long without the needed light. 
Evidently the mind, like the universe, has its 
pervading law, and the soul, like the solar sys- 
tem, gravitates according to the play of balanc- 
ing forces and recurring cycles. Our earth in 
her cosmic relations illustrates the affinities, the 
attractions, repulsions, and periodicities of the 
life of her children; and the true kingdom of 
God over men must copy the polity of the Cos- 
mos, which is its ground-work. We do not 
mean to deal now in dry, far-fetched, or mys- 
tical correspondences between mind and mat- 
ter, the soul of man and the universe of God, 
but simply to illustrate the laws of mental health 
by two or three hints from the shining heavens. 

It is obvious that the order of the globes is 
kept by the play of two forces in regular cycles. 
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whom we 
confess to a growing attachment in spite of her 
manifesting some of the infirmities common to 
jus her children, keeps her orbit by being at- 
| tracted toward the sun, and at the same time 
being driven off by her own centrifugal force 
and by the concurrence of these two forces in a 
| certain periodicity. Is it not precisely the same 
with the mind in its own relation to its dom- 
inant interests? We surely are subject to a 
constant attraction toward the world of nature 
and society in which we live, and a large part 
of our existence is as much in the passive voice 
as is the relation of the earth to the imperial 
sun. So, too, like the earth, we have a certain 
| force of our own, and much of our life is in the 
aetive voice, whether for good or for ill. Like 
the earth too, we have our periods, and our ex- 
istence is well ordered as it moves in judicious 
round in habits that repeat the harmony of the 
spheres. Let us throw out some practical thoughts 
upon each of these aspects of the subject, and 
speak of the healthy condition of the sensitive 
capacities, the active powers, and the periodical 
habits of the mind. 
| I. In the largest acceptation of the term the 
| sensitive capacities comprise the intellectual 
| tastes as well as the physical and moral suscep- 
| tibilities, for these tastes come into conscious- 
| ness by being acted upon, as when the eye per- 
ceives beauty and the ear music by the touch of 
lovely sights and sounds upon these senses. A 
large part of the perceptive power is sensitive ; 
|and not only in the sensation which tells us 
whether an object is agreeable or disagreeable, 
| but in the perception that records its qualities, 
‘the mind is acted upon at least quite as much 
as it acts; and evenin the highest form of think- 
ing there is some reality, visible or invisible, that 
is impressing itself upon the perceptive faculties. 
Yet without dwelling longer upon definitions, 
but taking the facts of our sensitive capacities 
as they are, it is evident that we do not enjoy 
mental health until our sensibilities are brought 
under the influence of their appropriate objects. 
The eye must feel the light or it is very un- 
happy, and pines and worries almost to distrac- 
tion when long bereft of the element in which 
it lives. So, too, the ear must hear sound or it 
virtually starves, and a familiar voice to one 
who has long been immured in solitude and si- 
lence is as welcome as bread and water to the 
thirsty or famishing. Even the sense of touch 
must have its object, and after long cessation 
from action, the fingers clutch the pen or staff 
or hammer or sword with absolute delight, and 
rejoice even in the pressure of any weight upon 
the muscles that bears witness of the mighty 
power of gravitation to this perhaps lowliest of 
the senses. ‘Terrible disorders evidently ensue 
when the senses are robbed of their due objects, 
and the diseases that abound among people liv- 
ing in seclusion and darkness are owing un- 
doubtedly quite as much to want of healthy 
impressions upon the senses as to noxious in- 
fluence upon the body. Pre-eminently are we 
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dependent upon the master senses, the eye and 
ear, for healthy sensibilities, and the Creator is 
our benign physician in the wonderful care which 
he has bestowed upon His provision for refresh- 
ing and healing sights and sounds. There is 
medicine in the brown earth, the green grass, 
the silver waters, the blue heavens, the golden 
and sabled night. There is healing not only in 
the hues of nature, but also in the distances; 
and after returning from the open country to our 
city streets and walks, we have a sense of im- 
prisonment within these inexorable barriers, and 
the eye for a while, like a caged bird, seems to 
beat against those ruthless bars, and to sigh for 
the long vistas of meadow and valley and mount- 
ain and lake and river. The sounds of nature, 
too, are healing—the bleating sheep, the lowing 
cattle, the chirping crickets, the humming bees, 
the singing birds, and, above all, the human 
voice, whether in playful children or thoughtful 
and kindly men and women. Sometimes a sin- 
gle word heals us of a bitter wound, and the 
despondency that was settling down upon us 
like a dark cloud vanishes at once, and morn- 
ing breaks upon the benighted spirit as at the 
voice of the lark that the poet hears singing at 
heaven’s gate to call up the tardy day. Un- 
doubtedly the world was constructed by the Cre- 
ator upon hygienic principles, and we make sad 
mistakes in so often turning away from His be- 
nign school for the dementing artifices and de- 
ceptive nostrums of man’s device. 

We sin against God’s method of treating our 
senses alike by apathy and intensity. If we 
fail to accept all this wonderful provision for 
our intelligence and comfort, and close our eyes 
and ears to what He sets before us, sad derange- 
ment at once follows, in the form of apathy, 


whose sullen and stagnant waters close in not | 


around death alone—the death of the higher 
sensibilities and affections—but around the life, 
the monstrous and abounding life of the sensual 
appetites. Idiotic apathy may coexist with the 
most appalling sensualism, and the bestial in- 
stincts of gluttony and lust may run riot in their 
dark caves, while the lordly towers above are 
wrecked or scaled, and the daughters of music 
and vision are shut out or driven away. We sce 
cases of such stolidity and sensualism wherever 
the higher sensibilities are neglected, and the 
vital point settles down into besotted earthiness. 
, Our own danger, however, probably lies in the 
opposite direction, and our senses suffer from 
being drawn away from their natural and health- 
ful objects, and being exposed to all kinds of 
morbid stimulus. After we have been a month 
in the country, it is a trial of our nerves to pass 
a day in the city. The tumult and hurry and 
noise of Broadway almost distract us; the very 
air surges like an angry sea on which proud 
ships ride forth to conquest, and wrecked crews 
are always hoisting the flag of distress or firing 
their minute-guns. We feel an electric thrill in 
the very presence of the great multitude by day 
and even by night, and we almost sleep upon 
our arms, half conscious that life is a constant 
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campaign, and every hour an alarm-bell may 
ring. True, indeed, we become in time used to 
all this excitement, and like it, and even add to 
it; but this fact is no proof that it is good for us. 
The drunkard loves his cup, and we love ours 
—our habitual excitement—too, the most fondly 
the very moment that we are nearest ruin. 

This fast life surely is not good for us. It 
may be, and undoubtedly is, better than swinish 
apathy, but it is not healthy. Our men do not 
live long in cities, and threescore and ten years 
is becoming a very exceptional age among our 
elderly people. Many who hold on to life pret- 
ty stoutly are yet very shaky, and seem to keep 
alive like patients whose soul and body are held 
together by spirits and anodynes. Many an 
elderly man, who ought to be in the full exer- 
cise of his judgment and the calm enjoyment of 
his affections, is slowly wasting in a fever that is 
fed in the morning by greedy money- getting, 
and in the evening by free potations. Between 
the counter and the decanter a great multitude 
are digging unconsciously their graves, and from 
time to time they fall into the open pit without 
giving or taking a word or sign of warning. 
The physician may note their symptoms, and 
read in the trembling hand or tongue the disor- 
der of the nervous system and the perils to life 
or sanity, bui even if he ventures upon timely 
hints, they may lead to some slight precautions 
—a little riding, a few weeks’ diet, a journey to 
the Springs, a voyage to Europe—but seldom 
to any radical change in the whole method of 
living. 

It is not merely the physical senses, of course, 
but the whole range of sensibilities, social and 
religious, that need the attraction of their ap- 
propriate objects, and are deranged by the lack 
or the abuse of them. Our whole social nature 
is now eminently sensitive, and besides those 
several instincts that determine specific social 
relations, as in the family, there is a great social 
sensibility, a dominant sympathy of race, that 
craves human fellowship, and can not live alone. 
This exists wherever man is found, but is pe- 
culiarly intensified by our modern civilization. 
The ancients felt deeply the great loyalties and 
affinities of family, country, and, in a measure, of 
religion ; but they knew no such power of public 
opinion as now sways the world, and decrees the 
cut of a coat, the trimming of a bonnet, the 
turn of a treaty, the fame of an author, or the 
fashion of a religion. We live not only upon 
the air of heaven, but upon the breath of opin- 
ion; and in our cities life, in a great measure, 
follows this mysterious and almost inexorable 
social law. Country people seem to be more 
independent, and almost indifferent; but they 
too are often given to the reigning idols, and in 
the farm-housc city ways and thinking win great 
attention and force the moment the sons and 
daughters are in question, and the future of the 
family is to be decided. 

We do not say that moderate sensitiveness to 
social opinion is in itself an evil, but quite the 
contrary, for utter indifference is far more likely 
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to lead to apathy or eccentricity than to manly 
independence; and we hardly know of a recluse 
or an oddity who would not be vastly humanized 
by a tolerable leaven of sympathy and compan- 
ionableness. Yet it is clear that immense dan- 
gers wait upon this instinct, and far more of our 
people languish and die of mortification and 
fancied neglect than of starvation or want. We 
are well aware, indeed, that a certain amount of 
difference and competition is necessary to give 
a healthful stir and pleasant zest to society ; 
and that where all the elements are wholly 
monotonous, stagnation and inevita- 
bly ensue. In the general relations of society, 
as weil as in marriage, a certain diversity of 
blood and experience is necessary to health and 
sanity; and as those families and districts that 
constantly intermarry with each other tend to 
degenerate, so it is, in a great measure, with 
the households and cliques that associate only 
with each other until they are so assimilated 
that wholesome variety can not exist, and they 
settle down into a dull routine that is more like 
dead mechanism than living harmony. We be- 
lieve that serious mental diseases sometimes 
result from this monotony of households and 
neighborhoods, and many a moping woman or 
hypochondriac man would be made a new creat- 
ure, not by a brief change of air and locality, 
but by a permanent change of the whole plan 
of living, through more genial associations and 
varied pursuits and recreations. In all monoto- 
nous homes and haunts, as in all stagnant wa- 
ters and marshes, deadly miasmata lurk; and 
nothing is more frequent, among persons who are 
compelled to be constantly together without due 
change, than the alternation of gloom and irri- 
tability—fits of sullen silence broken by flashes 
of petulant temper, like forked lightning from 
the dark and heavy cloud. Such association, 
or rather conglomeration, is like the earth with- 
out the sun to cheer, and vary, and transform 
its elements and existences by solar gravity, 
light, heat, and electricity. The soul, quite as 
much as the soil, needs the solar influence, and 
a wise economy of life will copy the arts of good 
husbandry in its use of the blessed sunshine. We 
must remember, however, that there is modera- 
tion in all things, and even the sunshine may 
scorch our gardens, and blind our eyes, and dry 
our springs. Happy is he who can feel the 
wholesome attraction of all social forces, and 
yet keep his mind lightly poised upon its own 
centre, and true to its own orbit. 

Terrible evils come from giving solar central- 
ity and attraction to some equivocal if not evil 


disease 


power, such as often goes by the name of fash- 


ion or the world. In one way or another we 
are all more or less subject to this sway, and 
our spirits rise or fall, are gloomy or giddy as 
our great arbiter smiles or frowns upon us. 
Much even of our hard work and anxious schem- 
ing looks for its reward to this pitiful demi-god ; 
and success in business or a profession has its 
choicest reward in the eyes of worldlings from 
the breath of social opinion, and but for the spur 


of emulation, the sting of rivalry, many an eager 
competitor would rest upon his laurels or his gains, 
and save something of himself, both body and 
soul, from the wasting fever that is burning him 
up. ; 


To all of us there is some social power 


that tends to be our central sun, and be the 
solar arbiter of our destiny; and evidently our 
modern manners that so discourage the old-fash- 
ioned rural independence and muscular hardi- 
hood, and herd such multitudes together in 
cities with so many and so incessant excite- 
ments from financial and social competition, 
heating atmospheres, enervating amusements, 
enfeebling and inebriating habits at table, stimu- 
lating books and arts, tend very much to intens- 
ify our social sensibilities and throw us into the 
arms of the world in which we move. That 
world, indeed, may take many shapes, whether 
of business, politics, pleasure, vice, literature, or 
religion, and we must allow that a great city 
presents some forms of social attraction that are 
solar in intrinsic worth as in actual importance. 
Probably the best society in the city if well un- 
derstood will help its clients forward in true life, 
and the thorough gentleman or lady has not 
only the charm of refined manners, but the grace 
of gentle breeding and high principle. Yet 
every where a yielding, dependent nature is in 
danger of some malign fascination, and we all 
need to say our prayers, whether strong men or 
sensitive women, that alike in body and soul, in 
nerve and spirit, we may be saved from this 
tyrant world that insists on being our idol, the 
central sun of our worship, and our life. 

Our sons and our daughters feel the attrac- 
tion, and before we can say definitely what the 
matter is with them, we know that something is 
the matter, and a power is at work upon them, 
and not mainly for good, not mainly according 
to the lessons of the home, t’.e school, and the 
church. Our daughters, as being the most sens- 
itive, may sooner indicate the tendency of theit 
dispositions, and interpret to us the eode of the 
arbiter that claims homage. We see 
something of the world within the world, that 
so mightily presses its decrees and plies the 
overtasked nerves and spirit with its incessant 
appeals and stimulants, that ransack all nature 
and art for materials and methods, and touch 
every sensibility of our being, from the senses 
and passions to the taste and imagination, and 
make it the part of prudence to play upon every 
responsive string of this magnificent but not 
over-strong organism with which the Creator 
has endowed us. This new sun worship, this 
new honor of Baal and Astarte, has its retinue 
of priests, its splendid ritual, and its orders of 
teachers and artists. Wonderful is the para- 
phernalia of pomp and luxury that waits upon 
its will, and perhaps the most voluminous por- 
tion of modern literature, the novels and ro- 
mances of society, is devoted to its service, and 
does its best to turn the heads of our young peo- 
ple with morbid love dreams and fortune hunt- 
ing. Apparently a large part of the place that 
was once filled by books of devotion is now held 
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and stories of the world and the 
The old 
confessional is not so much abandoned as trans- 
formed, and the circulating library puts ques 
tions and hears secrets such as were seldom on 


by romances 
heart, or what goes by that name. 


the lips or in the ears of ghostly priests. 

What is coming of all this new ministry to 
the sensibilities which now begins with little 
uckers, and is continued 
sometimes by mothers and grandmothers in caps 


readers in bibs and 


and spectacles, we can not say, for we have not 
seen the end of it, and it takes at least a full 
human lifetime, threescore and ten years, per 
haps more, to show the entire run of a social 
usag’ pidemic. It is 
very certain, however, that there is a great deal 
of morbid s nsibility both of body and mind that 
comes of this excess of sentimental and passional 
stimulus with the attendant diminution of the 
old-fashioned outdoor exercise, household thrift, 
Whatever be our solar 
attraction, whether the world of romance or the 


, especially of a mental 


and muscular activity. 


world of current society, it is a very fickle and 
shaky luminary, and sad are they who make it 
their light and guide. In some respects the old 
regime of the Court and the Church were better, 
for they were more steadfast, and the solar 
quality of stability is an offset to many of the 
limitations and rudenesses of the ancient times. 

Even our religious world has not the solar 
stability that should belong to it, and we believe 
that a considerable share of the mental unsound- 
ness of our time comes from want of a fixed 
foundation of faith, and regular nurture of the 
higher affections. Not many people run mad 
from fanaticism now, and the authentic reports 
are ample proof that a very small percentage of 
the insane become such from fear of having 
committed the unpardonable sin, and lost the 
hope of salvation. But we look for the fruits 
of religious unsoundness to the too general fever 
and instability of the people, and regard all ill- 
temper, gloom, and discontent, all apathy and 
excess, as more or less connected with a funda- 
mental defect in religious training. Almost all 
the mischiefs of an ill-built house may rise from 
a bad foundation, and they who build on the 
sand must expect all discomforts and perils in 
the superstructure, no matter how fine the ma- 
terial and careful the work. Now we certainly 
fail of the true stability in religion in these days 
of universal questioning and agitation. Even 
good religious people carry their religion too 
much in the upper story, and too little in the 
affections and habits that are the basis of life. 
They are reasoning, talking, bookish believers, 
and they are satisfied with a fine theory of light 
and warmth divine, instead of going directly to 
the fountain-head in an affectionate, genial, prac- 
tical, orderly church and home life. We are 
not pleading for the restoration of the old fix- 
tures, and for anathematizing modern thought, 
or calling all doubt the child of the devil. But 
sure we are that if our reasonable scruples could 
be more satisfactorily met, and our tastes and 
dispositions could be duly considered, and the 
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ministry of religion coukl be brought to bea 
upon us with something of the ancient stability, 
order, solemnity, and variety, our age would be 
greatly a gainer, and health and spirits would 
be vastly nearer the true mark. As things are, 
religion too eften frets and fevers us. It is too 
critical and subjective, calling us to spin faith 
grace from our own 
emotions, instead of finding all that we want in 
Him who asks to be the 
whom we are to live, 
being, as does our old mother 


Eve ry age 


out of our brains, and grow 


and in 
and move, and have our 


all in all to us, 


earth in the sun- 
rm of morbid re- 


and we suffer in our way, not 


shine. has its fi 
ligious sensibility ; 


so much, we think, from any prevailing fanati- 


cism or superstition as from a general mobility, 


a critical unrest, and an introversial uneasiness, 
All self-consciousness is more or less morbid; 
and whether we fix attention on our stomach or 
art or 
unhealthy current sets toward that quarter, 


our conscience, our } our affections, an 
and 
we are not well until we forget ourselves and 
our organs and frailties in the service of God 
and his people. 

Il. 
nature—to the will, the centrifugal force that 
checks and counteracts the 
bid play of the sensibilities. 


Thus we come to the active part of our 


excessive and mor- 

Here we are still 
subject to danger; and the active impulses, as 
well as the more passive senses and affections, 
Very likely 


that seem to have been 


are liable to great derangement. 
the barbarous races, so 
free from our ailments, had peculiar infirmities; 
and those savage warriors, instead of sighing like 
our sentimental swains over imaginary troubles, 
and pining for coy beauties until they lose their 
live a life of 
continual madness, and their war fevei 
bloody mania that haunted them like a remorse- 
less fiend. 


wits, if they ever had any to lose, 


was a 


Jarbaric times are full of the traces 
of fearful cruelties and demoniacal possessions, 
which perpetuate themselves even in the temples 
and rites of religion. The martial spirit itself 
mated with two evil spirits, widely contrasted, 
and found distraction now in monstrous fanat- 
icism, and now in the grossest sensual indul- 
gence, 
and sensibilities, they suffered most from un- 
subdued impulses ; 
ailment, 
active power may be beside 


If we suffer most from unstrung nerves 


and if folly is our besetting 
In fact 


itself bv overexcite- 


madness was theirs. every 
ment, and even the simple instinct of muscular 
motion may be crazed either by long suppressed 
exercise or overexcitement ; and the arms, legs, 
and features may make chaos come again by 
their wild and discordant play. 

All the social impulses are exposed to similar 
disorder, and what are called irritable tempers 
are such often from the suppression of healthy 
social impulses. Let any of us keep in the 
house a day or two without active exercise, and 
how our muscles rebel against the prison walls, 
and are craving to upset every thing in their 
way, and to seize hold of every stick or toy that 
can be made to call into play the suppressed en- 


ergies. On the same principle, let the active 
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spirits be kept down, and what mischief comes! 
How cross is the child that is not allowed to 
play, and how madly the little creature rushes 
at the first opportunity, and seizes hold of the 
first available playmate as an oasis in a desert, 
or a loaf of bread ina famine! We grown chil- 
dren are quite as impatient of restraint, and we 
fret and fume like madmen if we are cut short 
of our accustomed activity. What a wild beast 
an active man generally is when kept away from 
his usual pursuits, and in the fullness of health ! 
He can not keep still, and his muscles and im- 
pulses are as ravenous for exercise as the stom- 
ach after fasting is ravenous for food. In fact 
the human will has its own appetite as much as 
the senses, and hungers and thirsts after its ap- 
propriate objects ; nay, it pines and starves with- 
out its proper aliment, and starvation of the will 
is one of the frequent forms of mental disease. 
This truth is very obvious whenever men sud- 
denly renounce their active pursuits, and lead a 
life of comparative seclusion, as in case of the 
sailor who goes to live upon a farm, or the mer- 
chant who gives up business for unbroken leis- 
ure. Immediate discomforts, and generally in 
the end alarming maladies, follow. The im- 
pulses and the will, bereft of their accustomed 
play and nurture, clamor for their objects; and 
when disappointed turn upon their masters, and 
tear them, as the old demoniacs of Gadara were 
torn by the fiends that possessed them. Some- 
thing like delirium tremens ensues, and all the 
active powers, like the fearful appetite for stim- 
ulants, have their form of delirium when their 
indulgences are cut off; and even common busi- 
ness becomes as necessary to its votary as liquor 
is necessary to its victim ; and the hypochondria 
of the retired merchant is very much, in nature, 
though not in degree, like the madness of the 
restrained inebriate. 

The inference from this principle of our con- 
stitution evidently is, that every active power or 
impulse should move in its proper orbit, alike 
for the sake of its own healthy development and 
as a check upon the excessive sensibility to 
which it is so nearly allied. Instead of quar- 
reling with the more tremulous and morbid 
forms of sensitiveness, we are to study them 
carefully and tenderly, and consider what ca- 
pacities they denote and what activities they de- 
mand. It is the part of wisdom not only to sat- 
isfy and soothe them with their appropriate ob- 
jects, as by bestowing kindness upon the gen- 
tle, comfort to the lowly, encouragement to the 
desponding; but also to set them to work in 
such way as to stir nervous delicacy to healthy 
effort, and remove nervous tremor by muscular 
training. It is a new study to some of us—this 
study of morbid sensibilities with an eye to cor- 
responding healthy activity. Yet how rich in 
lessons in this science is our common life, and 
how vast the field is for the application of the 
true science or art of checks and balances! 
Take, for example, the nervous delicacy and 
morbid sentimentalism so common among girls 
of a certain age. We do not make light of it, 
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nor slight either the gentle manners and meth. 
ods of soothing a sensitive temperament, nor 
the bracing discipline that brings muscular 
hardihood to the relief of overwrought nerves. 
Yet God’s method surpasses ours by calling all 
those trembling sensibilities, both of mind and 
body, into the active voice, and woman is a new 
creature when her affections go forth on their 
providential mission, and as wife and mother 
her love is unwearied labor, and her labor is 
unwearied love. In constitution, temper, mind, 
and spirit, she puts forth new power, and she 
does not surrender, but transposes, the delicacy 
of her nature in this benign school of her Crea- 
tor, as the magnet does not lose but quickens 
and steadies its trembling life by pointing strong- 
ly and loyally to its polar star. 

It is well to question every sensitive capacity 
in the light of this same large philosophy, to 
discover its wholesome, active sphere. We are 
not for making fun even of the vanities that are 
so tremulously alive to social favor; and we have 
long been convinced that many of the most gen- 
tle and valuable characters that are capable of 
feeling the best moral and intellectual influences 
and following the noblest leaders, are those that 
are in danger of being laughed out of counte- 
nance, if not trodden under foot. The vines 
are as important as the oaks, and bear richer 
juices and have more flexible and perhaps as 
strong fibres. Let the vines be taken care of, 
and beautify the oaks by their clusters and their 
climbing. All this excessive susceptibility in 
modern society, in many men and in most women, 
should lead us to look for some appropriate ca- 
reer, such as shall not shock delicate tastes, and 
shall carry out fine dispositions to fitting objects. 
The heart must have its own mission to fulfill, 
and the arts of charity as well as beauty must 
open paths for its activity, give music to its 
marches, and lend glow to its pulses. A be- 
ginning has been already made, and whatever 
is best in our modern humanity and culture 
proves that mercy is twice blessed, and they who 
heal others are themselves healed, as the spring 
that healed the sick was itself healed by the vis- 
its of the troubling angel. 

All true art we regard as eminently sanative, 
because it calls out the active powers in fellow- 
ship with beautiful tastes and delicate affections. 
Even rude manual labor has a share in this 
healing ministry, for it braces the nerves, and 
strengthens the limbs, and gives point to the 
hours, and works off the moody humors that else 
might be morbid and dangerous. We tremble 
to think of what the gathering animal spirits of 
fifty thousand workmen in a great city might 
do, if this enormous electric battery were not 
every day and every hour discharging itself upon 
some stubborn and insensible material of wood, 
stone, leather, cloth, iron, or the solid earth. 
The daintier classes have the same needs to 
meet in their way, and all the arts of business, 
culture, accomplishment, humanity, and relig- 
ion, are needed to keep them with sound mind 
in sound body. We believe that the progress 
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of the beautiful arts in the higher classes has 
been very conducive to their health; and even 
music, which is usually ranked among the soft 
and enfeebling arts, has done much to train the 
will as well as to quit ken the senses; and an ex- 
pert pianist or vocalist must take a vast amount 


( f physical and mental exercise to keep in toler- 


able practice. Is there not a compensation in 
this for the perils of our new social refinement, 
and are not the daughters, and in a measure the 
sons, of the affluent to open new paths of culture 
nd distinction, that shall feed the sensibilities, 
and train the powers, and elevate the position, 
without interfering with the usual market of 
, or robbing the poor of their bread? Let 
he beautiful then live; and it is no 
small comfort to know that the benign muses 


arts 


that solace weary hours and give zest to lives 
not subject to the spur of want or the sting of 
oppression, may be a precious stay in times of 
the bright of 
summer gardens that may be the sweet and 
healing balms of the dark and cold winter days. 

The highest and fairest of all arts is that 

hich devotes the life to God, and trains the 
will to its highest office of love and duty to that 
Supreme Will which is the end of our being, 
the We will not 
presume to limit the forms or varieties of this 
art. We are willing, nay, glad to have all earn- 
est people follow it in their own way, and we 
confess that we are ourselves trying to take les- 


trial or adversity, like blooms 


infinite object and blessedness. 


sons in it every day of our lives from some of the 
many proficients in this benign art, and our list 
of adepts and exemplars follows no party lines, 
but rejoices in a wide fellowship of loyal sons 
and daughters of God; comprising, in friendly 
loseness, names most diverse, from the obedient 
Catholic to the independent Quaker, and run- 
ning the whole intermediate scale. ‘To us he 
is master of the art of arts and of the noblest of 
sanative schools who can so lift his own will to 
God in piety and charity as to bring other souls 
within the saving attraction, and join them thus 
vitally to the only true church, the blessed com- 
pany of the children of God. This art is not 
yet exhausted, and it has finer issues and deeper 
treasures to open than any that physical science 
can open; anodynes beyond the power of nar- 
cotics or anesthetics, tonics beyond the range 
of drugs and electricity. He alone is by emi- 
nence the Good Physician who came to heal 
souls by teaching, and moving them to love and 
do the will of our Father in heaven, in sympa- 
thy with his children. 

III. We have given these hints upon the dis- 
cipline of the two spheres of human life, the 
more passive sensibilities and the more active 
energies, and shown in passing how the two 
counterbalance and check each other in a whole- 
some method, like the forces that draw the plan- 
ets to the sun, and send them off also by cen- 
trifugal weight, and so keep the harmony of the 
spheres. It is obvious that a judicious method 
will accept this principle, and so rule life as to 
give each side of our being its rights, and com- 
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bine the passive and the active elements in due 
Here the Creator 
is our teacher, and we are wise as we copy the 
order of in the method of life. 
consider the interchange of day and night—the 
one for action, the other for rest ; 
in the tone of the 
in the ton 


itation, as well as of } 


combination and succession. 


nature “hus 


the one more 
striving will, the other more 
of the genial affections, tranquil med- 
What a 
disaster it would be were either day or night to 
be perpetual, and 
benign alternation or to imitate it by our poor 
the look of day, 
z and perpetual day into 
the semblance of night! TI uld be 
not only inconvenience and discomfort, but dis- 
both of mind and bod 
then, the majestic lesson, and all 


hysical repose. 
we were (¢ ompelled to los ? the 
arts; to illuminate night into 
or to darken the glaring 

ie result wi 


y Let us read, 
life to 


ease \ 
yw our 
have its day side and its night side, as also its 
twilight, 


labor with tranquil rest, and interposing the 


intermediate by wisely uniting active 


twilight of genial recreation and soothing conver- 
sation between the two. 

The Creator is teaching us the art of mental 
health, too, in the round of The 
year, like the day, needs its variety, and suffer- 


the seasons 


ing and disorder ensue whenever we do not yield 
to the influence, or we allow care or pleasure to 
set aside the benign ministry of the changing 
months, which are as essential to our human 
life as to the uses of the soil and the trees. 
Health and spirits alike f 


grand ritual of creation; and the old church did 


| the variation in this 


but copy the work of God in the varied order of 
the priest’s breviary upon the 
In the ancient 


its year, and base 
pages of the almanac of nature. 
times great good was done to the people un- 
doubtedly by the rich variety and benign altern- 
ations of the church year, which copied in- 
verse ly the order of the seasons, and made the 
long and dreary winter of nature the blooming 
and varied summer of the Church, in a round 
of feasts and fasts without ceasing from Advent 
to Pentecost. There is still much power in this 
ancient method, although it is too pedantic and 
antiquated, too much bound down by obsolete 
ideas and usages, and too little adapted to the 
thinking and action of our age. Without picking 
a quarrel with any of our neighbors of the old 
régime, we do not hesitate to say that we be- 
lieve in a more reasonable and generous order 
of the year than has hitherto prevailed in the 
old church Catholic or the new church Protest- 
ant—a method that shall develop our present 
convictions into practice as the ancient church 
developed the convictions of its own leaders from 
the fourth century to the fourteenth. We do 
not believe indeed in forcing the matter, and 
we know very well that the best things grow, 
and are not manufactured ; that life is born, not 
made. 

We should like, however, to have our wisest 
heads try their hand at planning or maturing 
the true order of the year for humanity and re- 
ligion. As matters are, money is the 
ruling power, and capital, taking advantage of 


now 
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the indifference of the masses to the old re-| 


ligion, is gradually and perhaps unconsciously 
shaping society to its own policy, and dividing 
the year, month, and day so as to make the 
most profit out of the method. We do not de- 
nounce capital or capitalists, yet we believe this 


! 


age of gold lacks some elements that redeemed | 


the old ages of faith; and we are not altogether 
pleased at seeing banks, work-shops, stores, and 
factories lord it over life in place of the old 


priories, colleges, and churches, and at having | 


the year of merchandise and manufacture sup- 
plant the year of religion. We are not, how- 
ever, for going back but forward. 
then, dear reader, we startle you with a closing 
hint, and suggest calling a grand council of 
health to tell us how to use better the time that 


life is made of, and divide the months and days | 


We 


so as best to copy Heaven’s merciful law. 


“10: ° | 
are willing to be very liberal, and let every true | 


thought and generous interest be represented. 
We will give the body a fair voice in the 
council, and not only shall the doctors of medi- 


eine send their best men but the rvoughs shall | 
Turners 


not be crowded out; and the German 
and the English Cricketers shall have their say 
for the arts that are manly, and the sports that 
are genial and strengthening. All trades and 
professions shall state their grievances and 
wants, and suggest their remedy for monotony 
or overwork. Woman shall be justly and gen- 
erously heard, especially her plea for more joy 
and nobleness in her social life, and such order 
of church and home as to bring higher motives 
and associations to bear upon her daily lot. 
Children shall not be shut out, and bright girls 
and boys from our schools and play-grounds 
shall be heard, especially in their protest against 
the utilitarianism that makes religion of politics 
and trade, and installs dogmatics and metaphys- 
ics at the altar in place of the living God and the 
loving humanity. The artists should have their 
place, and plead at will for the worth of their vo- 
cations, and the importance of bringing music, 


poetry, the drama, architecture, sculpture, paint- 


ing, eloquence, to bear habitually upon the com- 
mon life, and enlist and convert the old muses 


to the new catholicity of the children of God. | 
The clergy we would deal with most liberally, | 


and seek the most earnest and judicious of them 
all from mitred Archbishops to radical Puritans, 
from Cardinal Wiseman to Henry Ward Beech- 
er, bidding them, in the name of religion, de- 
vise some method by which worship may resume 
its place in the affections of mankind, and the 
year as it rolls may bear all its interests and 
blessing to the mercy-seat, and call all men to 
find in God the all in all. 


Suppose | 


As things now tend | 


religion is making more and more of its old} 
heritage over to the world, and losing its hold | 
over the masses that were once its strength | 
without succeeding in gaining any proportion- | 


ate power over the wealth and culture which 
are its pride and ornament. The general health 
both in body and mind suffers from the want of 


some dominant wisdom that ascends to univers- | 
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ae ee 
al principles, and rules life under its solar jin. 
fluences, in the sensibility and intelligence, the 
earnestness and strength that are Heaven's own 
law, and can alone bring Heaven's kingdom to 
our earth. 

The great consummation, however, is coming, 
and in various quarters the thinkers and actors 
are moving totheiraim. We believe all the more 
in their success, because we believe that they 
have a leader not of their own appointing, 
even Him who made the world and marshaled 
the hosts of heaven. Every hour of idle star- 
gazing is a comfort to us, therefore, trying as 
this last hour of star-gazing may have been to 
the patience of our readers in suggesting this 
humble essay. 


RALPH FARNHAM’S ROMANCE. 
gmat is a small country village nest- 
W ling among the hills. The principal street 
is shaded by a double row of elms, whose long 
and stately branches bend protectingly over the 
modest houses, which, in New England fashion, 
are mostly painted white and decked with green 
blinds. From a hill overlooking the town there 
is a charming prospect of the village. Ea 
house seems a white island set in a sea of green 
foliage. About midway of the street stands the 
tavern which for fifty years has furnished enter- 
tainment for man and beast. Of late years it 
has been repaired and enlarged, and now a fresh- 
ly painted sign bears the name of ‘‘ Snowdon 
Hotel.” The city has found out the attractions 


ch 


| of this quiet country retreat, and for a few weeks 


in the summer Snowdon is gay with unaccus- 
tomed visitors. The railway station is five miles 
distant, and an old-fashioned stage conveys pas- 
sengers to and from the hotel twice in the day 
—once in the early morning, and again at six 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

At the close of a June day the stage deposited 
at the door of the inn a young man of middle 
height and quiet, unpretending manners. He 
seemed to have no acquaintance among his fel- 
low-passengers. The next morning he solicit- 
ed an interview with the landlord, in the course 
of which he declared his intention of spending 
some months in the village. As his means were 
small and his pursuits literary, he desired to find 
a home in a quiet private family, where he could 
pursue his studies free from interruption. Could 
the landlord recommend any such ? 

‘**T guess the Widow Hawkins would take you,” 
said the landlord, after a moment's thought. 
‘¢The minister used to board there till he got 
married. Now he keeps house.”” 

*‘Does Mrs. Hawkins live near by?” asked 
his guest. 

‘*Tt isn’t more than an eighth of a mile. 
has a small one-story cottage just opposite Judge 
Henderson’s. Maybe you noticed the Judge's 
house as you came by in the stage.” 

‘Ts it a large house with pillars, and a drive- 
way leading up to the front door?” 

‘Yes; that’s the one. Most every body no- 


She 
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tices it, being the handsomest house in the vil- 
lage. Cost the Judge twenty thousand dollars 
for the house and fixing up the grounds, so it’s 
said. The Widow Hawkins lives just opposite. 
You can’t miss it.” 

‘Thank you.” 

The young man put on his hat, and with slow 
step passed down the street. To him, just from 
the city, W ith the dust of its crowded streets still 
upon his garments, this quiet village seemed a 
Paradise. 

**T think I shall enjoy myself here,” he said 
to himself, drinking in the fresh morning breeze 
with a keen sense of pleasure. ‘‘I seem already 
to feel a new life stirring within me, and a new 
courage emboldens me to the prosecution of the 
task I have undertaken.” 

The rustic gate which separated the precincts 
of the Widow Hawkins from the street was open, 

On either side of the 
yw strip of land planted 
with marigolds, pinks, bachelor’s-buttons, lady’s 
delights, and other familiar flowers. They af- 
forded glimpses’ of the character of the widow, 


and he passed through. 
path there was a nari 


who was a worthy, commonplace body, well con- 
tent with the flowers that sprang up in the path 
of an ordinary, uneventful existence, and had 
no thoughts of a broader life than the one she 
led. 

The young man lifted the ponderous knocker 
and sounded a summons, which was speedily 
answered by the widow in person—a woman of 
fifty or thereabout, with a kind, motherly face 
She looked with a little surprise at her unex- 
pected visitor. 

“Mrs. Hawkins, I believe?” he said, inquir- 
ingly. 

She nodded assent. 

‘*T have come to Snowdon with the intention 
of spending a few months. As I am a student, 
I desire to obtain lodgings where I shall be quiet 
and undisturbed. The landlord recommended 
me to come here. He said, I believe, that you 
used to board the minister.” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Hawkins, ‘* he boarded with 
me most a year and a half; but [ expect,” she 
added, with a smile, “he’s got a pleasante 
He got married to Lucy Ann Perkins, 
and now they keep house.” 

‘Would you object to receiving me in the 
minister’s place ?” 

**T don’t know as my living would suit you,” 
said the widow, doubtfully. ‘*The minister 
never complained ; but then he wasn’t a bit par- 
ticular. I railly believe he didn’t half the time 
know what he was eating.” 

‘**I have no right to be particular,” said the 
young man, “since I can not afford to pay a 
high price. One object I had in view in com- 
ing to Snowdon was to live more economically 
than I can do in the city. May I inquire your 
terms ?” 

‘** The minister paid me three dollars a week.” 

‘*That is very reasonable. What room did 
he have ?” 

** Walk in and I will show you.” 


r home 
now, 


ft of 
good 


» was a comfortable 


The widow opene 
the front entry and dis 
size but low studded. 
carpet on the floor, a few car 
ntre 
ble under the mirror betweet 


ol 


a square 
er small ta- 


the front windows ; 


table in the « om, anoth 


an angular, straight-backed sofa, covered 
striped gingham, and an easy-ch 

There was no stove in the ro« 

of generous size I 


till you could s¢ 


, with | 
» your fa 
dow-pan¢ 8s were sm ll, but 


ant prospect was visible 

sun found them out earl 

irradiated the room with 

A small bedroom opet of the 
The young man looked al 


ed out 


air of satisfaction. 
‘*This is just what I like,” | 
M 


the widow, ci 


you think you can take me, 

** Well,” said 
‘lated to take a b 
anc 


ways cak varder in 
1 I don’t know but 


I spose it would be it for y« 


minister, you m 
convent! 
every month ?” 

Do not accuse the wido 
The addition to 
by her one boarder was of itmportan 
to his 
means made her caution only natural 


ner income 


anxiety. 


and the young man’s allusion 
“I will pay you every week in advan 
he, promptly, ‘‘a 
senting to take me. 
“If you could put off comin 


nd thank you besides for con- 


When may I com 


gy tii nner 


after a 


accommodation,” widow. 
o do to-day, « 


it would be an 


‘*T had some work t alone, 
I have got a picked-up dinner. can come 
to supper at five, if you like.” 

**T will have 1 


course of the 


ny trunks brought here in the 
As jy 
wish to know who is to board with you, let me 
give you this card.” 

After her visitor had gone the widow « 
from her pocket a pair of iron-bowed 
and read the name ‘ Ralph Farnham.” 

**T like the looks of the young man,” she sai 
to herself. ‘* He looks quiet and well-behav 
He’s about the age that my Thomas wi 
been if he had lived, poor fellow !” 
tively wiped her eye with the corner ¢ 
‘*T wonder whether he’s 
I don’t believe 
this out-of-the-way plac e to live alone. 
to make him comfortable.” 

In the course of the afternoon Ralph estab- 
lished himself in the widow’s front-room. One 
of his trunks was filled with books. These he 
unpacked and stored in a small hanging book- 
case. Some few he laid on the table. A ca- 
pacious ink-stand and a couple of pens were 
placed in the 
arm-chair, and looked about him with an air of 


afternoon. ou will naturally 


living. 
to 
I'll try 


wouldn me 


centre. Then he drew up the 


satisfaction. He was already beginning to feel 
at home 

He had searcely completed the arrangement 
| of his room when the widow called him out to 
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tea. Home-made bread, sweet butter, squash 
pie, and a small dish of preserves, furnished a 
very acceptable meal. Ralph congratulated him- 
self anew on securing so desirable a boarding- 
place. 

This was the way in which Ralph Farnham 
came to board in Snowdon. Weeks passed; 
the visitors from the city had all returned, but 
the young man still lingered. His life was very 
regular and monotonous. He was in the habit 
of taking a Jong walk in the morning directly 
after breakfast, after which he wrote and read 
till dinner. In the afternoon he resumed his 
studies, which he continued in the evening, with 
the interruption of another walk after supper. 

‘*He’s the most studious young man I ever 
see,” said the widow to one of her neighbors. 
**T can’t make out what he’s studying for. I 
asked him once if he was going to be a minis- 
ter, but he only laughed and asked what put 
that into my head. He writes a good deal, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if he was at work upon a 
book. I hope it will bring him in some money, 
for he told me that he had to be economical.” 

Leaving our hero for a while, let us cross the 
street to the Judge’s mansion opposite. His 
family is small, consisting only of his daughter 


and himself. He has been a leading practi- | 


tioner at the New York bar; but now, having 
accumulated a fortune, he has withdrawn from 
his profession, and made himself a home in this 
quiet New England village. His daughter is 
never without visitors from the city, and is thus 
able to supply her own society. Otherwise she 
would find it dull living in the country. 

The Judge is a portly, dignified-looking man 
of sixty, or thereabouts. His gray hair is care- 
fully brushed away from a massive, judicial- 
looking brow, and he has the air of a gentleman 
of the old school. 

His daughter, not yet twenty, has but recent- 
ly returned from boarding-school, where, fortu- 
nately, her natural good sense has saved her 
from having her good qualities overlaid with a 
stratum of sentimentality and girlish conceit. 
As she sits on an ottoman at her father’s feet, 
in the luxuriously comfortable library, you will 
have no difficulty in discovering why it is that 
the old lawyer’s judicial features are softened 
into a look of tenderness as he meets the glance 


of those sweet eyes, reminding him of the brief | 


season of romance in his own youth when he 
wooed and won the mother. Ellen was the 
last and much the youngest of their children. 
The two eldest were sons, and had died—one of 
disease, the other of wounds received in the 
Mexican war. Ellen alone was left, and on her 
the Judge had lavished the tenderness which 
would otherwise have been divided among three. 
No indulgence which money could purchase was 
denied her. Costly engravings and books in 
profusion, for both of which she had a special 


taste, were purchased for her without regard to | 


expense. The Judge, too, liked to see his 
daughter’s rare beauty fitly adorned, and for this 
purpose made a munificent allowance, which 


was oftentimes bestowed in part on those whose 
needs awakened her compassion. Not that she 
was indifferent to dress. Her artistic taste was 
gratified by harmony of colors, and she took 
pleasure in seeing herself arrayed in cost], 
fabrics from distant countries. But dress was 
not the chief end of her existence, as it appears 
to be with many young ladies of the present 
day, nor was her dress-maker the most import- 
ant person in the list of her visitors. 

**So you have declined the Thurstons’ invita 
tion, Ellen?” said her father. 

“Yes, papa.” 

** And it is quite four months since you hay 
been in New York. I thought Snowdon might 
have become a little monotonous to you, so that 
you would gladly welcome the gayety of th 
city.” 

‘*T am getting wonderfully used to our quict 
life here. Besides, I get more time for read- 
ing.” 

** Quite possible; but there is one important 
question to be considered,” said the Judge, with 
mock gravity. ‘* How am I ever to find a hus- 
band for you in this quiet village, unless, indeed, 
some one of the young farmers in the neighbor- 
hood should take compassion on you ?” 

Ellen laughed. ‘Iam afraid we should prove 
very uncongenial companions,” she said. ‘ Do 
you know, I happened to speak of Tennyson 
the other day in presence of James Hodges, and 
he asked me if he was a New York man. Be- 
sides, Lam afraid I should come to disgrace if I 
| undertook to make butter or cheese. However, 
| papa, I don’t feel in any great hurry about mar- 
rying. Ten years hence, when I am twenty- 
nine, I shall make desperate efforts, if I am still 
unmarried. Like my historical teacher, Miss 
Pinkham, I shall sigh for some ‘congenial 
spirit.’ - 

‘*Did she succeed in finding one?” 

** There is little chance of it, I am afraid. 
She has a very small share of the perishable gift 
of beauty. Her sallow face and cork-screw curls 
are not likely to attract any one who looks for- 
ward to matrimony in any other way than as a 
penance.” 

‘* By-the-way,” said the Judge, suddenly, 
‘‘who is the young man that boards in the 
house just across the street ?” 

**T believe his name is Farnham. I sup- 

posed him at first to be a summer visitor, but I 
| hear that he has come for purposes of study.” 
| ‘* He has a good face—a face that indicates 
|}culture and refinement. I have occasionally 
|met him in the street, and could not help con- 
trasting his expression with that of most of the 
young men in the village.” 

Until then Ellen’s attention had not been 
| particularly drawn to Ralph. Now she was re- 
solved to observe him more carefully when she 
had an opportunity. 

It came earlier than she anticipated. 

Toward the close of the afternoon Ellen walk- 
|ed out alone, taking with her sketching mate- 
rials. There was a picturesque old rock, with 


+ 
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trees growing chai it, which she had selected 


for her subjec t. In order to obtain a good point 
of view it was necessary to open a gate and cross 
a pasture. A few cows were browsing there, but 
Ellen had lived long enough in the country to 
have lost her first dread of them. But unfor- 
tunately all cows are not mild or pacific. The 
Judge’s daughter had thrown over her shoulders 
a crimson scarf, unconscious of the peculiar an- 
tipathy entertained by the whole bovine tribe for 
ris c¢ She had proceeded but a hundred 
yards when, turning her 
with lowered horns and a very inimical expres- 
sion making for her at an alarming rate of 
ed. Physically Ellen was no heroine; and 
without considering that rlorious, 
her sketching materials and, with a 
loud shriek, ran with trembling steps toward the 

Perha ips, if she 
the foe in time, 
her escape would have been easily effected. 
the cow had already got within a few rods, 
two feet were no match for four. 

With white face and suspended breath Ellen 
continued to run. She dared not stop to look 

hind her, but she could hear the 
the excited animal. The gate 
feet distant—but would her 
felt to be failing, suffice 
of safety ? 

3ut in that crisis of peril t! 

A young man, 
recognize, had seen her danger 
ver the bars. With hasty lands he snatched a 
rail from the fence, and undauntedly ran to meet 
the foe. Looking up the cow sa 
tagonist, and stopped short. In that moment 
Ellen, with a last effort of strength, 2ded in 
getting through the gate, and fell in a swoon on 
the othe r side. Meanwhile her deliverer, 
ishing the rail in a determined manner, 
fierce onslaught on the 


this color. 


head, she saw a cow 


retreat Was Ing 


iropped 


gate by which she had entered. 
had perceived the advance of 
But 
and 


panting of 
was only a few 
rth, he 


to carry her to a place 


treng which s 


> deliverer came. 
fright she did not 
Already he was 


whom in her 


vy her new an- 
succes 


brand- 
made a 
late triumphant pursuer, 
accompanying the charge with a shout which 
had its effect. In the most cowardly manner 
the animal faced about and beat a pusillanimous 
retreat. 

Ralph Farnham—for, of the reader 
has surmised that it was he—did not attempt to 
overtake the flying and ‘‘ demoralized” He 
ran hastily to the gate, and found, to his great 
joy, that the lady recovering con- 
sciousness. She looked about her in a startled 


course, 
foe. 


young was 
manner. 

‘*The danger is over. Quiet yourself, 
treat,” said Ralph, earnestly. ‘* Allow 
assist you to your feet.” 

** That dreadful cow !” 
gave myself up for lost!” 

** She was probably incensed by your scarf,” 
said Ralph. ‘‘ You know cows have an antipa- 
thy to red.” 

**How can I ever thank you?” said Fllen, 
with emotion. ‘‘I feel that I have been res- 
cued from serious peril by your means.” 

As she looked up she saw, for the first time, 
that it was the young man of whom her father 


uns 


I en- 
me to 


shuddered Ellen. 
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was indebted. It 
perhaps, that he 1 he 


had spoken to whom she 
this thought, 
a little. 

‘Do think of it,” said Ralph, 
‘It affords me I 


was 
ghtene r col 
not quietly 
grea at I have 
1 of service to you, ‘ 
think I am speal 
» returned. 
Ral} h bows 
* My father has s} x you in the 
street. » will fi obliged to you for 
him { 


giving 
thanks to 
mine e.” 
face 
most h 
deed, to receiv 
but I shall esteer 
quaintance 
reputation 
Ellen was neither ser 
but 


which she 


of one wh 
as Judge H 


it is certain that 
had made 
hero heightened the i 
garded him. He left 
then with to « 
The 


ed when 


a promise 
cordial warmth with wl 
he did i as 
Until now he 
since 


most 
had mad 


Snowd 


agreeable. 

icquaintance 
pecuniary 
literary labors made 


coming to 
circumstances 
him 
and there were none of 
village 


sults 


in the 
his pur- 
ec a delight ntere 


who would ha 
Now, 


was open to him. 


urse 
With th lve he felt him- 
self in the presence of an intellectual 
while the 

unconsciously revealed 

They talked 
had either of them pass 
When Ralph rose to 
igain, in a manner 
would indeed be 
to his room litt 

‘She is, 
half aloud, after sitting thou 
gazing into the blazing embers. 

A most intelligent ) 
man,” Judge, standing with his back 
to the fire. ‘Evidently a fine mind. I won- 
der what he is studyii cr de he should fi 
my profession I would t I could to he Ip 
him.” 

Ellen did not reply, but 
fastened meditatively upon her work. 

As the reader may share the Judge’s wonder 
as to the character of Ralph's studies, I have 
thought it well to introduce a paragraph or two 
from a letter written by the young 


It was addressed t 


superior 


of the daug 


occasional remarks rhter 


aon 


authors. 


arich ec 
art, 
-d a pleasant 

press¢ d to call 


of books, Seldom 
er evening 
go he Ww 
which showed him that he 
visitor. He returned 
: disposed to study. 

girl,” 


lly f 


awe leome 


a beautiful 
ghtfi 


indeed, 


and agreeable 


said the 


low 
do wh 
her 


sat with eyes 


man the sue- 
ceeding day. 
ter, 
governess in a family 


» his only sis- 
for several months, had been a 
on Long Island: 


who, ‘ting as 


‘*T have nearly completed the romance 
have been for some months engaged. I had commenced 
it, as you know, before com ing to Snowdon. The quiet 


life which I have led, entirely free from interruption, for I 


upon which I 
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have scarcely had an acquaintance, has been very favor- 
able to progress in my work. Yet there are times when 
my sanguine hope of success deserts me, and I throw aside 
my pen, feeling that perhaps I have made a dreadful mis- 
take in my estimate of my own abilities. I have hazard- 
ed much upon it. If I should fail—but I try to drive 
away ill forebodings. For myself I do not so much dread 
poverty and its necessary privations, but I can not bear to 
see you, my darling sister, reared in affluence, a depend- 
ent among strangers. If I could only provide a home for 
you, however humble, so that we might be again united, I 
should feel happy. I sometimes think that it was my duty 
to accept the clerkship offered me by Messrs. Fogg and 
Dodson. Though it would bind me to a life I detest, it 
would have given me a secure income, while now I may 
only experience mortifying failure. But I try to drive 
away desponding thoughts. J must succeed! A fort- 
night hence I shall forward the manuscript of my romance 
to the eminent New York publishers, Messrs. —— and 
——, and shall await their decision with as much com- 
posure az I can. 

“I have made to-day, by the merest accident, some 
most agreeable acquaintances. This afternoon I was en- 
abled, most fortunately, to rescue from a position of con- 
siderable peril the only daughter of Judge Henderson, af 
whose legal eminence you have heard. This has secured 
me the entrée of their house. It is so long since I have 
associated with people of culture that my call proved a de- 
lightful one. I shall call again; but sparingly. The un- 
certainty of my position makes me a little shy of returning 
to that world from which my father's loss of property has 
exiled me.” 

For the next fortnight Ralph was busy with 
his romance. Once during that time he called 
at the house opposite, where he met with a cor- 
dial welcome. In the kindest manner Judge 
Henderson invited him to make free use of his 
large and well-selected library. This offer was 
gratefully accepted. 

In due time the manuscript was dispatched. 
Free from the task which had engrossed his 
time and thoughts for so long, the young writer 
found the days of double length. He could 
settle his mind upon nothing new while the fate 
of his first venture remained undecided. He 
was tortured by suspense. If an unfavorable 
answer should be received what should he, what 
could he do? Must he look upon it as all a 
mistake, and, abandoning that life which had 
the greatest charm for him, bind himself appren- 
tice to traffic which he found so uncongenial ? 
He spent most of the time in purposeless wan- 
dering about the fields. He had nothing to 
wean his mind from the one subject which kept 
him in a state of feverish suspense. He might 
have renewed his call upon the Judge’s family, 
but in his uncertainty he preferred solitude to 
society. 

At length the blow fell. His manuscript was 
returned. It was accompanied by a note, writ- 
ten with the utmost courtesy, in which his tal- 
ents were acknowledged, but his defects frankly 
pointed out. His romance was too highly col- 
ored. Itneededtoningdown. The characters 
were drawn, not from life, but from the writer’s 
glowing fancy. The incidents were some of 
them forced and unnatural. Effect had been 
too much strained after. It was probably a first 
essay in this branch of writing. If he would 
use the ability which he undoubtedly possessed 
in writing a book more true to nature and to 
life, it would give them pleasure to examine it. 


Ralph was at first stunned by this blow. He 
had expected so much from his romance, and 
now what had come of it? He felt that the 
criticisms of the publishers were just, and would 
be confirmed by others. He would gladly take 
their advice and set to work upon something 
better, but how would he support himself in the 
mean time? He examined his scanty stock of 
money. He found that he had remaining enough 
to pay his board for four months. But he could 
not write a book in that, and even if he could 
do so, and it were successful, it would be some 
time afterward before he would begin to realize 
any thing from it. Again, winter was coming, 
and he ought to have a new over-coat. But the 
expense would make a frightful inroad into his 
limited fund. Every way the prospect seemed 
dark. 

There was another week of inaction. Ralph 
felt wretched and spiritless. One day Ellen met 
him in the street, and as she returned his bow 
could not but detect the change in his appear- 
ance and his evident depression. With a wo- 
man’s quick wit she divined the cause. His 
coat, already beginning to show marks of sery- 
ice, betrayed his secret. 

She returned home, and thoughtfully open- 
ing her desk examined her purse. It contain- 
ed two hundred dollars. She had no need of 
this. Her wardrobe was abundant. Besides, 
she could readily apply to her father if she re- 
quired it. If she could only transfer it to Ralph 
without injuring his pride or betraying the source 
from whence it came. It was a case requiring 
the greatest delicacy, and for a long time no ex- 
pedient occurred to her. By-and-by, however, 
a plan was sugested. 

Ten miles distant the county paper was pub- 
lished. The Weekly Bugle had some literary 
pretensions. Occasionally it published an orig- 
inal story, frequently a poem by some ‘gifted 
favorite of the Muses.” The editor was a man 
of small intellectual calibre, who edited a news- 
paper as he would have ‘‘ kept a store,” simply 
to gain a living. With the help of the county 
advertising he succeeded in obtaining a fair in- 
come. It is needless to say that his original 
contributors received no compensation, except, 
indeed, an abundant measure of flattery from 
the editor. 

The next day Ellen ordered the carriage to 
go to the shire-town. She mentioned to her 
father that she had some purchases to make. 
On her arrival she directed the driver to proceed 
to the village hotel, and there wait for her. 
Then with some trepidation she sought out the 
office of the Weekly Bugle. She regarded with 
some dread the mission she had undertaken, but 
felt no disposition to turn back. 

At the head of the stairs she saw a glazed 
door on which she read the name Week/y Bugle. 
She knocked timidly. The door was opened by 
a sandy-haired man in a shabby coat. 

‘To which of my fair contributors have I the 
pleasure of speaking ?” he asked, with an insin- 
uating smile, 
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“J am not a writer,” said Ellen, hurriedly, 
‘¢but wish to see yon on a little business.”’ 

«¢ Wish to subscribe to the paper, perhaps,” 
said the editor. ‘* Walk in, miss, if you please. 
You won't find us very neat. Can't keep an of- 
fice looking like a parlor.” 

He removed a pile of exchange papers from a 
chair, and invited Ellen to sit down. She no- 
ticed with a feeling of relief that they were alone. 

“Should you like,” she commenced some- 
what abruptly, ‘‘ to engage a young man of fine 
talent to contribute a column weekly to your 
paper ?” 
’ editor looked embarrassed. 

‘[ should most certainly like to receive such 
assistance,” he ‘*but your proposition 
probably contemplates remuneration. My 
penses are so great that [ can not afford to pur- 
chase articles, though I should be willing to send 
the Bugl free, as I do to ‘Serena Starr,’ the 
gifted poetess, whose contributions you have 


said ; 
ex- 


doubtless noticed in some of our weekly issues.”’ 

‘*Remuneration would be expected,” said El- 
len; ‘‘but this shall be no expense to you. | 
am authorized to furnish you with asum of mon- 
ey sufficient to pay for the contributions referred 
on! 

‘‘Indeed,” said the editor, in some surprise, 
‘that alters the case. I did not know any one 
felt sufficient interest in the Bugde to incur such 
an expense.” 

Ellen felt grateful to him for putting such ¢ 
construction upon her proposal. 

“The Bugle is better appreciated than you 
think,” she said, smiling. 

‘* At what rate am I authorized 
this young writer?” inquired the editor. 

‘“*‘T am empowered to name five dollars per 
week for a weekly article.” 

‘* Five dollars!” exclaimed the editor, with a 
sudden start that dislodged the pen from behind 
his ear. ‘*That is most liberal. The young 
man must be a first-class writer.’ 

**T think you will find his contributions a 
great addition to your paper if you can induce 
him to form an engagement.” ‘This last clause 
was thrown with the artful desire of heightening 
the editor’s opinion of Ralph’s talents. ‘* You 
no doubt can write him in such terms as to in- 
duce his acceptance.” 

** Without doubt,” said the editor, rubbing 
his hands with the thought of how much capital 
he could make of this engagement in his forth- 
coming prospectus. 

**T will place two hundred dollars in your 
hands,” said Ellen, opening her purse, ‘and 
will beg you to pay the young man every ten 
weeks in advance. You can name this to him 
in your letter.” 

The editor counted out the notes, and, obtain- 
ing Ralph’s address, at once wrote him a letter, 
which we will follow to its destination. 

He had risen in the morning more depressed 
than usual. Success seemed farther off than 
ever. He had become convinced that his re- 
sources would fail him before he had half com- 


to 


engage 


pleted his work. Under these circumstances he 
decided that it was his duty to abandon it. He 
wrote a letter announcing his determination to 
his sister. When it was completed he carried 
it to the post-office 

**T have al 
the postmaster. 


sr for you, Mr. Farnham,” said 


Ralph was surprised. t only the day 


previous that he had received a letter from his 


sister, and he knew of no other correspondent. 


He opened the brown envelope, and with a 


strange mixture of feelings read the f 


Your re 


putation as av 


neth or 

This i 
no pair 
ing paper of its cl 
accept my proposal, 
write me to that effe 
you a check f fifty « 
weeks in advance Is 


urly as Tuesd 


in } 
yourself. 


to spare 
par 


ld like 


as ¢ iv, m per 


day lly, 
" NATHAN BUTTERFIELD 
*“P.S.—I mail you 
accept my prop 
compensation I have mentioned.” 


al will do 


Joy and perplexity succeeded each other in 
the young man’s mind as he read this letter. 
The heavy cloud of despair lifted, and a serene 
heaven of hope was revealed. Five dollars per 
week would pay his t 


board and two 
dollars per week over 


him 


trifling 


his 
di 
li 


With 
indepen 


ex- 
One 
draft 


penditure this would be 
day in the week would meet this 
upon his time, and then he would be f to 
devote the remainder to his great work. The 
had written to his sister remain- 


He wrote instead one of a 


nce, 
erary 


ee 


letter which he 
ed in his pocket. 
very different character, which carried joy to his 
sister’s heart. His walk terminated at the tai- 
lor's shop, which he entered, and with the air 
of a Rothschild ordered a new over-coat. How 
the outward landscape varies with the mood of 
him who looks upon it! In the morning it had 
seemed sombre. Now it was smiling; the faces 
of men seemed friendly; every thing was in 
tune. 

‘‘You’ve heard good news, I expect, Mr. 
Farnham,” said Mrs. Hawkins, who had felt 
quite concerned about her boarder’s evident low 
spirits. 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Hawkins,” said Ralph, cheerfully. 
‘‘T have had an offer to write for the Weekly 
Bugle at five dollars per week. That will en- 
able me to remain with you for some time to 
Until it came I feared that I should be 
lon within a month.” 
lad you've been engaged. 


come. 
obliged to leave Snow 

“Then I'm very g 
But how did the editor of the Bugle come to 
hear of you?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Ralph, looking perplex- 
ed. ‘*He spoke of knowing me by reputation. 
On the whole,” he added, with a smile, ‘‘ as the 
offer is an advantageous one, I won’t inquire, 
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lest it should turn out to be a different man he 
intended.”’ 

The same evening Ralph called at the Judge’s 
house, from which he had absented himself for 
three weeks. Ellen marked.with pleasure his 
altered demeanor. She could not doubt that it 
was the result of the step she had taken. Per- 
haps it was this thought that made her, though 
not less friendly, a little more quiet than usual. 
Ralph, on the other hand, showed more than 
his usual confidence and animation. He was 
conscious that he had never appeared to better 
advantage. It was not alone the sense of pecu- 
niary independence. The liberal terms which 
had been offered made him feel that his abilities 
were acknowledged. Might it not happen that 
the great world would confirm the verdict of the 
country editor? 

‘*Really Mr. Farnham made himself very 
agreeable this evening,” said the Judge after his 
visitor had departed. ‘* I hope he will call upon 
us oftener than he has hitherto.” 

**T think he will,” said Ellen to herself. 

She was right. Freed from the terrible press- 
ure of pecuniary anxiety, on good terms with 
himself and his work, Ralph almost unconscious- 
ly increased the frequency of his visits. In so 
doing he was treading, though he knew it not, 
on dangerous ground. As he became more in- 
timate with the Judge’s daughter her many at- 
tractions of mind and person revealed themselves 
one by one. Her beauty he acknowledged on 
his first encountering her. Now that he knew 
her better he felt that this was her least charm. 
The reader does not need to be told that he was 
fast drifting into love. 

Ellen became daily more quiet and thought- 
ful. She was not easily led to speak of Ralph, 
and her father blamed her in his heart for treat- | 
ing the young man coldly. How little do fa- 
thers understand of their daughters’ hearts! 

It was some time before Ralph became aware 
of his love for the Judge’s daughter. There 
came a time when it was revealed to him, and 
he stood dismayed at the discovery. Meanwhile 
weeks had slipped by, and it was now the mid- 
dle of January. 

One afternoon the stage left a passenger at 
the Judge’s door. He was a spruce-looking 
young fellow, bearing the stamp of the latest 
New York style, and looked quite out of place in 
quiet Snowdon. He had run down to spend a 
fortnight with the Judge, who was his distant 
relative, and had been his guardian. He made 
himself very attentive to Ellen, whom he famil- 
iarly addressed as ‘‘ Cousin Nelly,” much to the 
disgust of Ralph. Of course the villagers were 
not long in forming their conclusions. <A very 
small measure of attention is sufficient in a New 
England village to authorize the report that two 
parties are ‘‘engaged.” Who started such a 
report in the present instance did not transpire. 
But one day Mrs. Hawkins referred to it at the | 
table as a matter of which there could be no doubt. 

Ralph started, and his face flushed and then | 
grew pale. 


“They do say,” continued Mrs. Hawkins, “that 
they’ve been engaged for a year or more, and 
are to be married in the spring. She is such a 
beautiful girl that I do hope he is worthy of her,” 

‘Worthy of her!” retorted Ralph, bitterly, 
‘He is an empty-headed coxcomb.” ‘ 

He rose from the table abruptly, and went to 
his own room. 

** Poor fellow!” thought Mrs. Hawkins, clear. 
sighted on such subjects. ‘‘I was afraid of it. 
And he’s gone without tasting of my apple-pud- 
ding! Iwill warm up some for him to-night.” 

Ralph paced his room with rapid, unequal 
steps. He did not for a moment doubt the 
truth of what he had just heard. What was 
more natural? Though he was a fool, no doubt, 
Leslie James had money, and was recognized 
as holding a position in good society. Of course 
Ellen would marry in her own sphere. Why 
not him? Yes, it was true. Now he felt how 
imprudent he had been. He had suffered him- 
self to fall in love where there was no hope of 
return. For he felt that he did love with all 
the intensity of which he was capable. Again 
the sun seemed stricken from his firmament. 
Again he relapsed into gloom. Worthy Mrs. 
Hawkins tempted his appetite with all the little 
delicacies her experience could suggest ; but she 
realized the truth of a famous saying, though 
she had never heard of it, that it is “‘hard to 
minister to 2 mind [ Query, heart ?] diseased.” 

Ralph ceased writing any thing beyond the 
weekly contribution which he had engaged to 
furnish to the Buyle. He was living a romance 
of his own, which left him no room to shape one 
from the experiences of ideal characters. His 
mind was in no mood for exertion. He wan- 
dered moodily hither and thither, occasionally 
meeting Ellen and her companion. He con- 
tented himself on such occasions with a hasty 
bow, though once he could not but notice that 
Ellen intended to speak to him. 

‘*Has that fellow lost any friends lately ?” 
asked Leslie James, carelessly. ‘* He looks like 
a walking funeral procession.” 

Ellen did not reply, but looked pained. 

There was a pond in Snowdon, a pretty sheet 
of water about two miles in cirenit, wooded on 
one side. ‘This was now covered with ice nearly 
a foot thick. It was a capital place for skaters, 
and out of school-hours the boys congregated 
there in large numbers. 

Ellen was an expert skater. Her visitor was 
but a novice. One morning she sportively chal- 
lenged him to a trial of speed. He accepted, 
and procuring the best pair of skates the village 
store could supply, set out with his cousin on 
their expedition. ‘They were soon on the shores 
of the pond, which was but a quarter of a mile 


distant. Putting on their skates, they confined 


themselves for a time to the immediate neigh- 
borhood. At length Ellen proposed to cross the 
pond. 

‘You are sure the ice is safe ?” 

‘Oh yes, there is no doubt of it. It must be 
a foot thick.” 











There was one important circumstance of 
which Ellen was not cognizant. On the oppo- 
site shore a considerable tract of ice had been 
cut by an ice-dealer the week before, and as 
vet the surface only had frozen over, not thick 
enough to bear even a child’s weight, though in 
general appearance it did not differ much from 
the surrounding ice. 

Her cheeks flushed with exercise, Ellen sped 
yn to the dangerous spot, not dreaming of peril. 
Her cousin, who was a much inferior skater, lin- 
gered considerably behind. There was a little 
recess or bay at the northwestern extremity of 
the pond, where it chanced that Ralph was that 
morning practicing. As he emerged from it to 
the open pond what was his horror on beholding 
Ellen swiftly approaching what he knew to be 
dangerous ground! He could not warn her in 
time. He must try some other means of saving 
her. Tasking his strength to the utmost, he set 
out to intercept her. Success seemed doubtful. 
She had not seen him or his warning gestures. 
At last she saw him, and understood her danger. 
But she could not stop. 
that she must inevitably plunge into the jaws 
of destruction. Her heart turned sick within 
her. She half-unconsciously ejaculated, ‘ Save 
me, Ralph!” using this name for the first time. 

He was too late. Her feet had pressed the 
treacherous surface, and the ice gave way beneath 
In a moment she was immersed in the 
But not alone. She 
felt that there was some one at her side, that 
strong arms upheld her. Then she fainted, and 
knew nothing more till she found herself on the 
ice with Ralph leaning anxiously over her. Her 
great peril and his instrumentality in saving her 
flashed upon her mind. She held out her hand. 
Urged by an uncontrollable impulse, he kissed it. 
She did not withdraw it, but smiled faintly. 
That smile told him all that he wished to know. 

Just then Leslie James came up. He had 
been very much frightened by his cousin’s dan- 
ger, but the strap of his skate had broken, and 
he had been unable to come to her assistance 
sooner. 


Her headway was such 


her. 
chilly waters of the pond. 


**By Jove, Nelly, you’ve had a narrow es- 
cape!” he said. 

**T should have lost my life but for Mr. Farn- 
ham’s timely assistance.” 

‘*By Jove, Mr. Farnham, we're excessively 
obliged to you! You're a trump. 
I mean a gentleman.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Ralph; ‘‘I feel fully re- 
paid for all that [have done.” He looked bright- 
ly and significantly at Ellen. 

When Ellen and her cousin returned home 
and reported what had happened the Judge open- 
ed his arms and, clasping his beloved child to 
his heart, thanked God fervently that she had 
been spared to him. With almost youthful im- 
petuosity he hurried across the street and into 
Ralph's room. 

** How can I thank you?” he said, extending 
both hands, his tone full of emotion. ‘She was 
all that I had, and you have saved her.” 


Excuse me, 
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“Do not thank me, Judge Henderson,” said 
Ralph, in a low voice. ‘‘I fear 
upon me when I tell you, as I feel it my duty to 
do, that I love your daughter 

The Judge was silent for a moment. 
Ellen know this?” he asked. 

**T think she does. 
ing her I think I betrayed myself.” 

* And do you think she 1 

Ralph blushed like : 
he 

‘Then you have my cons 
promptly. 

Ralph started, and his fa 
with joy. 


you will frown 


** Does 


In the excitement of sav- 
to think she does,’ 


‘*But I am poor 
he said, a moment afterward, 
at the Judge. 

‘You have talent, and Ellen has m 
the Judge, cheerfully. ‘‘It is a fair « 
If she 
sent mine will not be wanting.” 


xchange. 
But go over and see her. vives her con- 
A day or two afterward Ralph Farnham sat in 
ll -law. 
her face full of quiet 


happiness, while Ralph read to the 


the Judge’s drawing-room, his future son 
Ellen was sitting near by, 
tentive 
Judge the first chapters of his new romance. 
rid I will for- 
The day of its 
His 


vern- 


As it is soon to be given to the w 
bear any further allusion to it. 

publication is to be Ralp ing-day. 
sister, who has resigned her position as gi 
and bec me a 
member of her brother’s household. No one is 
better pleased with the match than Judge Hen- 


derson, who firmly believes that his son-in-lay 


ess, will officiate as bridemaid, 


destined to win a place among our most eminent 


American authors. 
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d prs comic dramatists of the Restoration had 
at least this merit—that they were frankly 
and confessedly wicked. If they were void of 
virtuous instruction, they did not pretend to 
proffer it; if their plays were one long-drawn 
sneer at female chastity, they did not affect to 
believe in its existence; if they gibed at the so- 
ber citizen, they avowed that they thought a rake- 
helly life the only one for a man of spirit, and 
money of no value except to squander in the 
brothel or at the basset-table, upon loose ladies 
of quality, or upon tailors of a brilliant taste. 
The refined corruptions of the court and the 
stolid virtues of the city were the constant themes 
of playwrights, who professed an easy familiar- 
ity with the one, and an impudent contempt for 
the other. ‘They laughed at their monarchs and 
they libeled their merchants. 
money, and repaid the obligation by ruining the 
lender’s wife. It was a rare joke, at which the 
whole theatre roared, to bilk a banker of his 
cash, and then to destroy his domestic happi- 
ness. It showed wit and good-breeding to gibe 
at his honesty, to caricature his religion, to sneer 
at his punctuality, and to burlesque the formal- 
ity of his manners. Yet the men who were thus 
systematically subjected to derision not merely 
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laid the foundation of the commercial greatness | 


of England, but were continually called upon to 
supply the necessities of a poor yet extravagant 
court. The palace depended for food and rai- 
ment upon the counting-house, when it did not 
more ignominiously depend upon the subsidies 
of Louis XIV. There is a laughable story in 
Pepys of the lamentable shifts to which Charles 
II. was driven in the matter of clean linen, 
through the peculations of his valet and the bad- 
ness of the royal credit with the draper. 

A fine lady in the comedies which we are 
considering was a hybrid of French levity graft- 
ed upon English coarseness. After her mar- 
riage—and sometimes before it—she felt herself 
at liberty to swear, to gamble, to drink, and to 
intrigue. The chief business of her life was to 
irritate, and mortify, and ruin her husband; to 
pass all day in bed reading romances, and all 
night at a drum dancing minuets; to play high 
and to paint high; to divert herself with rataiia, 


the spleen or coarse talk over a raking pot of | 


tea; to disseminate scandal about her dearest 
friends, and to cheapen old china at an auction. 
Virtue did well enough for parsons’ wives and 
dowagers in their decadence. 
not satisfy the wants of a fine lady. ‘* Can vir- 
tue,” sneers Sir Harry Wildair, ‘‘ bespeak a front 
row in the boxes? No; for the players can not 
live upon virtue. Can your virtue keep you a 
coach and six? No, no; your virtuous woman 
walks afoot. Can your virtue hire you a pew 
in the church? Why, the very sexton will tell 
you, No. Can your virtue stake for you at 
piquet? No: then what business has a woman 
with virtue?” Yet this very homily comes from 
gallant, dashing, delightful Sir Harry—a part 
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3ut virtue could | 


often played by a woman, as a print of pretty 


Mrs. Greville in the character, in our possession, 
attests. 

It is strange that this vulgar type of tainted 
women should, for so many years, have kept 
possession of the English stage, from which it 
has now, and, as we trust, forever, almost en- 
tirely disappeared. The character of Lady 
Teazle, which is but a faint and tolerably mod- 
est copy of her predecessors, was the last speci- 
men of it upon the London boards. The perti- 
nacity with which it was adhered to for so long 
a period by the dramatists is the more note- 
worthy because nowhere to a greater extent than 
in England have the domestic virtues been val- 
ued, and the pricelessness of female purity ac- 
knowledged. There is a vassalage to the French 
theatre now, as there was a century and a half 
ago; but we put our imported wares through a 
purgation, and make the Parisian demireps all 
die of consumption in an odor of sanctity. The 
smirch of most English comedy in the last cen- 
tury has rendered a considerable portion of our 
literature at present quite useless for its original 


purposes, not at all fitted for general reading, | 


and simply curious to the literary antiquarian. 
To him even these wretched distortions of a dis- 
eased humanity seem as monstrous as the gods 
of a Polynesian savage. At all that is comely 





and decent, at all that is lovely and of good re- 
port, at the truth which strengthens, the mod- 


| esty which graces, and the love which rounds 


the womanly nature, these London ladies shake 
their powdered heads, and titter behind their 
painted fans. In their creed vows were made 
to be broken, children were given to be aban- 
doned, and homes were established only to be 
deserted. We can imagine nothing worthier of 
the flail of the satirist than a pit full of husbands 
who would have savagely resented any invasion 
of their own honor, chuckling at the loose talk 
and action of the stage gallant, mocking the 
hesitation of the stage wife, and sneering at the 
wrath of the stage cuckold. Yet even women 
of unquestionable modesty, or at least honor 
witnessed without a blush exaggerated exhibi- 
tions of womanly degradation, and listened com- 
placently to language at the theatre for which 
they would have banished the user from their 
drawing-rooms. 

The only philosophical explanation of this is 
that words are not things, and that these fops 
and fine ladies were regarded as ideal creatures, 
not to be criticised according to the laws of or- 
dinary morality. This, which was the theory 
of Charles Lamb, though kindly, seems to us 
superficial. Vice is at once detected by intelli- 
gent purity, and detected only to be abhorred. 
Actors are the servants of the public; and as 
their business is to amuse, they will repeat that 
which they have, by actual trial, found to be 
amusing. No performer who has been once vig- 
orously hissed for a double-entendre will ever try 
the same merry experiment again before th 
same company. But, alas! why do we talk of 
hissing in these days of the universal salvation 
of comic stupidity and of tragic nonsense? The 
good old anserine method of rendering judgment, 
and of cansigning mediocrity to the limbo of 
things dismissed from earth, has faded into a 
tradition, and mild-minded people, who have 
paid their money to be entertained, sit patiently 
under their long infliction, without once think- 
ing that theirs should be an absolute jurisdiction, 
and that no manager has a right to compel them 
to swallow physic instead of the cates and deli- 
cacies for which they bargained. It is the royal 
stage now which dominates over the pit, disap- 
points reasonable expectation, relies upon the 
ignorance or good-nature of the audience, defies 
censure, and bullies the town, Play-goers, not 
knowing what they want, are contented with 
what they can get. It must be a consolation to 
the ladies and gentlemen of the profession to 
know that while they have but little to give but 
little is required of them. If they can neither 
amuse nor instruct the sober-minded—if they 
can but stumble and stammer through their 
parts—they may at least spare us 

“* ____the arts of Lydian panderism, 
Corinthian poisons, Persian flatteries.” 





Comedy is the representation of manners rath- 
er than of events. Its natural end is a proba- 
ble future felicity, upon which it is not called to 
enter, but which it sufficiently foreshadows. It 
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it may be the death to all our 
manliness should we childishly heed her injune- 
tion. ‘The life which the fine folk of Wycherly 
and Congreve are represented as leading, with 
all its fire-fly glitter, is simply the life of the 
beasts that perish—a life well enough if man 
were born a butterfly, into an Elysium prepared 
for him; well enough if he were irrational, i irre- 
sponsible, and mortal. It is a round of drink- 
ing and dicing, of dressing and drabbing ; 
love-making, and of marriage, which a month 
of enjoyment converts into intolerable slavery ; 
of infidelity 
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We may well ask of what value, for our mod- 
ern purposes, is the play from which this extract 
is taken. character like this, not universal 
and eternal — the characters of Shakspear 
1 and contemporary, m 
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thing and teaches nothing now. <A painter might | 


as well import a mummy from the pyramids for 
his lay figure. Mere walking bundles of man- 
ners and customs can never supply characters for 
the stage. No one is to be persuaded from his 
vices by the exhibition of vices to which he has 
no inclination. The only vital literature is that 
which portrays the unchanging nature of man- 
kind and depicts the common features of the 
All else is fit only for the cabinets of the 
antiquarians. 

Why has the nineteenth century no drama 
except in the lower and lyrical form? Why, 
with such illustrious examples in our literature, 
has our play-writing dwindled into farce, mere 
clumsy translation and shifty adaptation? With- 
in the memory of man no fine tragedy has been 


ages. 


produced, if we except ‘‘Ion,” which is of the | 


Greek, Grecian; and no fine comedy, if we ex- 
cept ‘* London Assurance,” which is of 
French, Frenchy. No other department of the 
Fine Arts appears to have been smitten by this 
palsy. Our painters give us great and original 
pictures—our sculptors hew from the marble 
fresh forms of life and loveliness—our lyrical 
poets are the finest since the age of Elizabeth— 
our music is, as music should be, full of the 
spirit of the time—our prose fiction is incom- 
parably fine, in spite of its morbid anatomy ; but 
in the midst of all this profuse wealth, the poor 
drama stands naked and hungry, with none to 


clothe her in the garments of the time, and with | 


nothing to rekindle the flame of her suspended 
vitality. We go to see new plays, and come 
away with a sad feeling that what in them was 
good was hardly new. We must content our- 
selves with acres of painted cloth, and new pet- 
ticoats for the actresses; while, if there is a lit- 
tle Shakspeare to save appearances, we heartily 
wish that there had been no Shakspeare at all. 

And yet, as we have said, it is only in dra- 
matic form that our age is deficient. 
fiction, for instance, we have dramatic creations, 
especially by female hands, of female character, 
which are remarkably subtle and true to nature. 
There is dramatic ability enough in ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre” for a remarkable tragedy ; and there is an 


edy of a high order. But, putting out of the 
question the consideration of supply and demand, 
dramatic laws must be extremely irksome to fe- 


never been much regarded in English plays, the 
limit of five acts requires a certain steady con- 
duct of the action, a close development of the 
plot, and a reasonable verbal restraint, which 
the swift manufacturer of novels may find dis- 
tasteful. For this reason, perhaps, no novelist, 
unless Bulwer be an exception, has ever written 
a good play. Fielding’s comedies did not take 
with the town. Goldsmith sueceeded in one play, 
but it was in spite of incredible absurdities in 


the experiment. 


the | 


| upon the stage as in the pulpit ? 


In prose 
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eral of his novels, dramatized by the inferior but 
dextrous hand of Terry, had a prolonged suc- 
cess. One would have thought that, of all mod- 
ern writers, Mr. Thackeray might have revived 
the waning glories of the comic stage; but he 
keeps [alas, that for keeps we must now say 


| kept] steadily to the work in which he has wot 


immortal honor, and shows no stomach for The 
pian experiments. The same delicate discrim- 
ination and rigorous fidelity with which he has 
painted female character in his books, might lack 
breadth for the boards, and, unrelieved by nar- 
ration and commentary, might be found unpala- 
table by the belles of the boxes. In comedy, 
at least, it has been settled that we want women 
who are under the dominion, or doomed to be 
under it, of love, which-is the paramount passion 
and prime necessity of the feminine nature, and 
not of hate, which deforms and distorts it—wo- 
men whose logic is in their laughing eyes, and 
who are imperious by soft persuasion—women 
of that gentle wit which gives pleasure to its ob- 
jects by the very pain which it inflicts—women 
of the world who are yet unworldly, and who 
move through the brilliant scenes of society with- 
out being unsexed by its corruptions—women 
whose natiye graces have been cultured but not 
conquered by conyentionalities, and who, while 
weak in all chaste and honorable concession, 
are like the lioness despoiled of her young when 
tempted by sensual advances—women whom the 
virtuous need not fear to personate ; upon whose 
personations the modest need not fear to look. 
Who thinks that this would make the stace 
dull? Who are they to whom only harlot smiles 
can give pleasure; and whose unchaste ears 


fare to be tickled only by licentious speech? 


What sin may not be as decorously rebuked 
Have preach- 
ers always scorned the aid of wit, and of humor, 
and of facetious characterization, from Dr. Lu- 
ther down to Sydney Smith? He who think 
that wit must be wicked makes as great a mis- 
take as he who thinks that devotion must | 

dull, It is the blunder of an exceedingly coars 


| nature to suppose that all merriment must need 
| be culpable, and that nothing can entertain us 
exquisite sense of human eccentricity in Marian | 
Evans's novels, which might have given us a com- | 


which is not contrary to good morals. This is 


a subacidulous theory which some may propound 


for the sake of a sour distinction, but according 


to which few live or affect to live. At every 


| well-regulated breakfast-table, under the ordi- 
male volubility; for although the unities have 


nary circumstances of social life, there is, or 
should be, a new and glad comedy to inaugurate 
the day—an extemporized play of conversational 
pleasantries, of good-natured personalities, of 


|attack without malice, and retorts without an- 


Whenever and wherever refined and edu- 
cated men and women are gathered together, 
there is an improvised play enacted with a jovial 
and confiding sincerity, in which, without ex- 
ceeding the limits of good-breeding, the frailties 


ger. 


j}and foibles of the company are thrown into a 
his plot, and he showed no inclination to repeat | 
Sir Walter Scott could do no- | 
thing originally with the drama, although sev- 


joint stock for the public amusement. Who 
finds this dull because there is a restraint upon 
his facetious fancies, and etiquette requires him 





WOMAN 
+> be decent? The man of the world, who in 
the drawing-room 1s delighted by the soft and 
swift repartee of a modest, and clever, and ac- 

ymplished woman, would be none the less grati- 
ied could he see her, or something like her, re- 
produced at the theatre; for the present: 
ail 1 be not only an immediate pleasure, but a 
leasure of the memory Should 
xaggerations or diminutionsof nature’s most ex- 
nt standard, he knows where the dwarfs and 

the very lean and the very fat are to 
It is, or it should be, a slander upon 


ition 


wish for 


he 


be found. 
ny society to say that in dramatic represet 
tion it ean relish only what is prurient. 

If, with all that is charged upon it, the } 
ouse is but slenderly supported, is not the cor 
lusion a fair one, that if it were something dif- 

ferent and opposite it wouid be more liberally 
If we 


a single scarlet 


can have popular novels 
woman in them, yet 
running through numerous editions, read by 


maintained ? 
vithout 


numberless thousands and achieving a miracu- 
lous suecess, why should not a play, decorous 
and able as that novel, attract to its representa- 
When 


undergone a dramatic trans- 


tions at least : iety of such readers ? 
‘Uncle Tom” 
mogrification, even church-members thought it 
no shame to lead their delighted progeny to the 
theatre to witness the life and death of that re- 
markable 4 But did ‘* Uncle Tom” ex 
haust decent dramatic possibility ? 


teenth century poverty 


frican. 
Is the nine- 
stricken to that extrem« 
legree? The world wants amusement, and, in 
me form or another, will 
We all seek, as our elder brethren from the be- 
ginning of time have sought, occasion of relief 


have what it want 


from the wearing work and wearisome anxicties 
f living—forgetfulness, if but for an hour, of 
sorrows which fill our days with anguish and 
yur nights with diste 
from tension of n 


mpered dreams—relaxation 
‘rve and attention of mind ex- 
torted by the exigencies of artificial life. In 
this the brain is like the rest of the body, it re- 
ires variety of diet. We can not always be 
thinking the 


tl 
the 


ding even the best of books, or 


bravest listening to most 


lucid of 


tures, or 


of thoughts, or 
lectures, or looking at the finest of pic- 
hearing concerts of the most melodious 
music. The drama, which under so many and 
such different forms the world has always pos- 
sessed, and which was for a period the humble 


handmaiden even of the Church, is, by its double | 


appeal to the eye and the ear, one of the most 
naturally attractive forms of recreation. Here 
is a normal and universal taste, which, while 
we certainly can not afford to abuse it, we can 
not afford to love. It is capable of purity 
should it not be purified ? 
moral influences—why should it be denied the 
opportunity of moral culture? It may be de- 
lightful as well as decorous—why should it be 
abandoned ? : 

But in any reform which may be attempted 
of English comedy, the first work must be to 
rid the repertories of the theatre of the accumu- 
lated Augean rubbish which for so many years 


why 
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| the flirtations of our 
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has been there accumulating—the good old stock 
which it has been accounted flat blasphemy to 
displace. A standard play, with certain illus- 
trious exceptions, is a stench in the nostrils of 
the tasteful and virtuous. In addition to th 
the its 
is it needs its own fit political institu 
tions. But the theatre hi 
cious of its traditions. You go to the play to 


be amused, and you are shown an old gentleman 


treasures of past, an age needs owl 


drama, 
is been strangely tena- 


‘the year 1800, a waistcoat of 

1750, shoe-buckles of 17380, 

and a wig of 1720, who swears oaths of the times 
the Regent, and affects the manners of th 
times of Charles the Second. It is a very 

tiquarian business, and a little too musty to 

What to us is a hideous old battered 


an 
} 

amusing. 
rake, who cries, ‘‘ Stap my vitals!” and talks of 

his triumphs at White’s, or last night at 

lagh ? of Lady Betty Modish’s drum ? « 

topics, once so absorbing to so many peopl 

Why turn our 

tres into mere mausoleums and mummy-shop 


are now in their coffins ? 
Comedy should be the offs} ring of contemporary 
follies, the scourge of rampant vices, 
rector of prevailing evils, the mirror of livel) 
: of still vital tastes. L 
What 


grandfathers or with 


absurdities, the arbit 
the dead bury their dead! 


lo with the foibles of our 
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uded and dusty years? We do 
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Latin of Terence; nor 
could reasonably be expected to laugh at 
‘the Birds.” Yet a whole company of honest 
rapingly sit out a comedy by C 
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door. 


wine-lees, had grinned never so broadly at 


have smiled in return upon the old gentleman, 


or have given him so much as a single « 
The Hindu comedy is merry and old. Why 
not the managers « 
We have already h ud Iphigenia and oth 
skirted Greek dames, and Mr. Talfourd’s 
skirted Greek boy. Has the laugh 
which once mingled with their long : 


if the mausoleums try 


all di 
nd \ 
wails ? 

Shakspeare, whose lightest 
of the dramatic art is authority, calls th 
“the 
times.” 
Hamlet 
what they should be. 
be unphilosophical, to deny that 
the woman of the present age, in social position, 


direct criticism 
; play- 
abstract and brief chronicles of the 
With no great violence the remark of 


be applied to the plays also, or to 


ers 


may 
It would be cynical, as it 


would certainly 


in mental and spiritual cultivation, in all her 
relations to man, occupies a position which, 
whether we consider it higher or lower, is dif- 
ferent from that which woman occupied in 
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times which have become historic. ‘The Amer- 
ican woman, especially, in her freedom from 
petty and needless restraint, and in the oppor- 
tunities afforded her for the fuller and freer de- 
velopment of her whole nature, presents salient 
points of character in great variety. If the lib- 
erty of her motion permits that exhibition of 
the graces of which she is capable, it none the 
less allows the display of the subtler elements 
of character, of earnestness as well as frivolity— 
of the little and great doubts which distract her 
in the most momentous crisis of life and of love 
—of her fascinating waywardness, her sweet, un- 
reasoning abandonment to high impulses, and 
her dear, illogical habit of skipping to her con- 
clusions. ‘Toa remarkable extent she influences 
public affairs, and the respect with which she is 
regarded in the forum would in Rome have filled 
the Conscript Fathers with consternation. It is 
no shame, it is rather a credit to our manhood, 
that we permit her to do a portion of our work 
—that we admire the poems which she writes, 
the statues which she moulds, the pictures which 
she paints, and the fine novels which she pro- 


duces, to say nothing of the sermons which she | 


preaches, and the prescriptions which she writes 
for our wives and children. 


shrill complaint that we are jealous of female 
incursions, and dread the rivalry of our wives, 
mothers, and sisters in pursuits which we have 
heretofore monopolized. We must declare that 
for these accusations we can discover no sufli- 
cient foundation. We are willing, in this mat- 
ter as in all others, to trust to the eternal laws 
of nature which are not to be repealed either by 
the prettiest or the profoundest convocations. 
We think it more gallant, or at least more pru- 
dent, to admit that what woman can do she will 
do, maugre feudal precedents and black-letter 
statutes. We do not believe that she was made 
merely to cook. When our Gotz von Berlich- 
ingens go forth to battle we see no reason why 
their wives should ride with them, nor do we 
see any reason why they should be left in the 
kitchen. Women tell us pettishly that we con- 
sider them good for nothing but to cook and 
coquet, to dress and dance, to preside in the 
nursery and ornament the drawing-room. There 
is a coarse injustice in this which every gentle- 
man must keenly feel. No high-minded man 
ever permits his least thought or action to be 
swayed by such outworn bigotry. On the con- 
trary, all who believe that our race is always 
advancing toward a higher development, and 
that every century should add to truth and di- 
minish error, desire nothing more ardently than 
the complete emancipation of woman from every 
unnatural disability and unjust restraint. 
want no revival here of the gynexkonitis of 
Greece, and no establishment here—in spite of 
Mr. Milne’s poetry—of the Oriental harem. 

In proof of the sincerity of this declaration, 
we ask leave to point out to literary ladies the 
field of comedy as one which they may cultivate 
not without fresh and fragrant laurels. For 


We, 


two centuries woman has been permitted to shan 
in the glories, and, alas, in the degradation o} 
the English stage. From the days of Mrs 
Behn to the days of Mrs. Mowatt—we beg par- 
don of the latter for the conjunction of names— 
there has never been a time when a good play, 
written by a woman, did not have a fair chance 
of representation and of kindly reception. 'T}y, 
net result, we must confess, has been rathe; 
lamentable. It would have been better fo; 
Aphra Behn if she had never been born. Thy 
memory of Mrs. Centlivre is not sweet. Th 
comedies of Miss Baillie were found to be utter- 
ly unfitted for the stage. Miss Edgeworth wrot 
a few dramas of no especial value. The singk 
play of Mrs. Hemans which was exhibited did 
not succeed. But as a palliation of this honest 
but meagre record, we hasten to declare our full 
conviction that woman can write comedy, and 
our earnest desire that, by so doing, she may 
lend her aid, which will be invaluable to the re- 
suscitation of the drama now gasping in th 
article of death, and deserving to die if it can 
live no worthier life. Let the poor stage hay 

the benefit of her quick wit, of her sharp and 
delicate discrimination of character, of her puri- 


| ty of thought, of her passionate intensity of pur- 
In Women’s Conventions there is sometimes | 


pose, and of her affectionate nature. Here is a 
service which, if she will but perform it, will 
win for her the gratitude of the good, and the 
plaudits of posterity. 

The comic stage is, indeed, in a most unin- 
viting condition. The victim of a cruel French 
invasion, it is filled by those who either never 
did live, or never should have lived. Courtli- 
ness and decorum have fled from it, and it needs 
to be taught, for it no longer teaches, good man- 
ners. It has ceased to be the school of polite- 
ness, the academy of gentle breeding, the col- 
lege of courtesy, the seminary of the amenities. 
That considerate demeanor by which the asperi- 
ties of our selfishness are mitigated, and which 
softens the inevitable collisions of life, has been 
exchanged for a swaggering vulgarity ; and the 
easy and rounded elegance of polished woman- 
hood, which lends even to the commonplaces of 
conversation an irresistible charm, has degener- 
ated into the simpering affectation of chamber- 
maids, by some freak of fortune metamorphosed 
into fine ladies; sv that what with text, twisted 
by a bad memory into nonsense and false gram- 
mar, and costume which is an irritating anach- 
ronism, and awkwardness of carriage in the draw- 
ing-room which would disgrace a milkmaid in 
a barn-yard, the theatre only confirms clownish- 
ness, and legitimates rusticity. It is not too 
much to believe that if women wrote more fre- 
quently for the theatre they would impart to its 
exhibitions something of their own grace, puri- 
ty, and elegance; and it is certain that at the 
present time, under hardly any temptation to 
cater to the coarse and unthinking, would they 
venture upon the employment of those licentious 
baits of applause which men are not ashamed to 
use. A woman well enough nurtured to write 
well is not one likely to write coarsely, or to 





barter her modest reputation for the applausive 
chuckles of the base. She would rather seek to 
vindicate the dignity of her sex by presenting it 
in its most creditable estate, and by proving that 
brilliancy of mind and of manners need not argue 
depravity of heart. If the Greek women had 
been in a condition to write comedy, no enact- 
ment to keep the Athenian ladies from the thea- 
tre would have been necessary, nor would they, 
in the disguise of slaves, have crept to a hearing 
f the plays of Aristophanes. Mr. Dickens has 
proved that prose fiction may be humorous with- 
out being besmirched: perhaps it is for some 
rilliant female genius to show that we may 
have comedy without the vices which so easily 
yeset it. ‘There would be a glory in the work, 
but there wouid be a consciousness of a noble 
service nobly performed, and of an exalting in- 
tluence conscientiously exerted, which would, to 
an ingenuous mind, be worth all the fame and 
emolument which might incidentally follow. 
Nor can we forget that woman might in this 
way do something to consign to eternal oblivion 
those dramatic creations which reflect only dis- 
honor and ridicule upon her sex—which repre- 
sent it as sensual and fickle, as thoughtless and 
reckless, as bent only upon pleasure and prone 
nly to intrigue, as fonder of winning admira- 
tion than of deserving it. In this way, more- 
over, she might repay the debt which she owes 
to those dramatic writers who have vindicated 
her capacity for a higher life, her fidelity to no- 
bler 
long-suffering. Out of the depths of her own 
womanly soul such a writer might repeat, with 
a new truth and an uncommon vigor, the ideal 


heroines of poets who have celebrated not mere- | 


ly mortal loveliness but immortal love. Nor 
this alone. By dignifying the drama she would 
} 


dignify that vocation which so many of her sis- 


ters follow, and would reseue from the indigna- | 
tion of the censor and the sneer of the scandal- | 


ous those who are sometimes causelessly blamed, 
and sometimes not without a sufficient reason. 
The reproach which has been cast upon the 
stage, at almost every period of the world’s his- 
tory in which a stage existed, has come from 
no mean sources, and has never been wholly un- 
deserved. Pagan and Protestant and Catholic 
writers have united in this denunciation. 
condemned the influence of comedies; Aristotle 
thought that youth should not be allowed to 
witness them; Tacitus applauded the German 
women for keeping aloof from the theatre; Ovid 
advised Augustus to suppress it; Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Chrysostom denounced it; Collier, 
Law, and Tillotson, among Protestants, joined 
in the censures of the Catholic Church; while, 
to make the circle of authority complete, we 
find Rousseau advising the authorities of Geneva 
to suppress the theatre in that city. This has 
been the judgment of great and good minds in 
the past. What shall be the drama of the fu- 
ture? As there is too much of real value in the 
theatre to allow us to ask for its demolition, 
even if that were possible, which it is not, may 
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intuitions, her truth, her honor, and her | 
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we not hope to behold it partaking of the en- 

lightened spirit of the century, and whether it 

shall demand our tears or our laughter, appeal 

ing only to what is worthy, pure, and. innocent 

in the nature of man ? 

THE STOMACH AND CIVILIZA- 
TION. 

RT, which is the food of the eye—music, 
fA which is the titillater and pleasurable af- 
fecter of the ear 
their worshipers, their eulogists 
sung them. 


—have had their historians, 
Poets have 
Their effect upon civilization has 
been extolled and expatiated upon—their che/fs- 
deuvre pointed out with pride as episodes in 
the world’s history, while their decline is mourn- 
ed, and a retrograde in that world’s progress as 
promptly predicted. 

Nor is this wrong; but we would at the sam 
time venture the remark that heretofore an im- 
portant civilizer has been overlooked; one that 
has perhaps wielded as potent an influence as 
either of the others, though its poets may be 
few, and no splendid monuments even rear theit 
heads in honor of its 
stomach. 

‘* All the arts owe their origin,” says Elzéat 
Blaze, ‘‘ and their improvement, to the necessity 


masters: we mean the 


for eating, which is a daily recurrence among 
men. 

‘* Tf there existed in nature any common and 
abundant food, which each could procure with- 
out labor, as there exists a beverage of which 
if this food 
water, wi 
clad in the skins 
of beasts, and never think of building cities or 
constructing railroads.” 

It is the necessity for eating, he argues, and 
that with some reason, that gives rise to all the 
ideas of art, science, and civilization. Rabelais, 
who has called the stomach Messire Gaster, the 


we may drink as much as we please ; 
were at the command of all, like 
should still be in the woods, 


first master of arts in the world, he pronounces 


right; for, ‘* From what is necessary men want 
the superfluous; from the cake baked in the 
embers to the box at the opera there exists a 
long series of things, an uninterrupted chain of 


| wants, which has its origin in the stomach.’ 
Plato | 


Without going this length, we may yet safely 
;contend that in the history of gastronomy w« 
may trace the progress of every other art. In 
the records of the nations of antiquity this is 
particularly observable. 

Thus as the art of cooking advanced in Greece 
we find that nation progressing in every other 
| science, arriving rapidly at that perfection of 
| elegance and refinement which afterward aston- 
ished the world. The Athenians particularly 
| excelled in the art of gastronomy. A didactic 
poem, written by Archestratus of Athens upon 
this subject, has been esteemed so highly as to 
be classed by savans among the choicest of the 
lost works of antiquity. 

From this we may judge that the Grecians 
‘had made considerable progress in that art; 
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yet, as Madame Dacier, with all a Frenchwo- 
man’s ingenuity, has discovered, the Greeks 
were undoubtedly ignorant of the art of boiling 
meat. 

‘* Homer,” says a pleasant writer, ‘‘ makes no 
mention of boiled meat in any of his works; and 
in all the entertainments described by him, as in 
the dinner given by Achilles to the royal mes- 
sengers in the ninth Iliad, the piéce de résistance 
undoubtedly is a broil.” 

The degree of civilization and luxury which 
Greece attained has been a continual source of 
wonder and admiration to all successive ages. 
Who can tell, then, to what extremes this might 
not have reached had her people been acquaint- 
ed with the art of boiling their viands ? 

Who can estimate the consequences of con- 
tinual broils upon the great minds of the learn- 
ed and luxurious of Athens (for in those days 
men were both)? the comparative indigestibil- 
ity of food thus prepared? its consequent effect 
in impairing the judgment or heightening the 
passions of a people? True, afterward they ac- 
quired this art from Egypt, and turned it to the 
best possible advantage; but it was too late. 
Greece had arrived at the apex of that inevitable 
wave which seems to bear in turn all nations 
upon its bosom; and the downward course which 
Fate had decreed was not to be stayed by even 
so pregnant a discovery. 

With other arts, upon the decay of Greece, 
gastronomy flew to Rome, where we find it with- 
out that same classic ideality that it,possessed in 
Athens. 


The pupils of Archestratus, if we may believe 
Atheneus, had grasped, though effetely, at the 
soul of the science; but the Romans perceived 


little else but the animal portion. Profusion 
and costliness were consequently the distinguish- 
ing features of their celebrated banquets. No- 
thing but the brains of five hundred peacocks or 
the tongues of five hundred nightingales would 
satisfy their ideas of luxury. All their dishes 
were on the principle of immensity ; and this trait 
runs all through this people’s history. It was 
thus they conquered provinces and afterward 
ruled the world. 
“Old Lucullus, they say, 
Forty cooks had each day, 
And Vitellius’s meals cost a million.” 

Apicius, after having spent millions in the 
gratification of his palate, and finding that he 
had only about $250,000 of our money left, com- 
mitted suicide for fear of starving to death. Cle- 


opatra gave her noble lover dissolved pearls to | 
Which freak of | 


drink worth a prince’s ransom. 
extravagance has been approached in later times 
by the fair, frail, but famous Mrs. Sawbridge, 
who, to show her disgust for an aged admirer, 
tucked the hundred-pound note which he had 
laid upon her dressing-table into a sandwich, 
then ate it. 

During the dark ages which succeeded the 
decline of the Roman empire the science of 
gastronomy is entirely lost to sight. The Nor- 
mans, who were a discriminating and refined 


the fish did not arrive in season. 


| of this 


luxuries became more diffused. 
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people, were among the first to catch a glimmer 
of it again; but absolutely the revival of cook. 
ery, as well as learning, is due to Italy. 
Catherine de Medicis introduced the art into 
France, where it seemed to find itself imme- 
diately at home, and grew apace. She brought 
with her the secret of making ices—also frican- 
deaus, which were invented by the chef of Le 


X. The science progressed rapidly. It was ; 


| seed well sown, and sprang up into a luxuri- 


ance that has ever since moulded and aston- 
ished the world. 

Under Louis XIV. cooking made prodigious 
advances. Cdételettes a la Maintenon and liqueurs 
were invented during his reign; and so honor- 
able had the profession become that Vatel, th¢ 
cook of the Great Condé, killed himself becaus 
Weighty stat 
matters also perished with him; for, as Madame 
de Sévigné narrates in her memoirs, ‘‘ the Duke 
wept, for it was on Vatel that his journey from 
Burgundy hinged. The Prince related what 
had passed to the King, with marks of the deep- 
est sorrow. It was attributed to the high sens: 
of honor which he had after his own way. He 
was very highly commended; his courage was 
praised and blamed at the same time. Thi 
King said he had delayed coming to Chantill) 
for five years for fear of the embarrassment h 
should cause.” 

But still greater events in the world’s history 
have ‘‘ hinged” upon Vatels—or rather, upon 
that humble organ, the stomach. 

Father Prout (Mahoney), in his ingenious 
and learned dissertation on Fasting, has shown 


, that the dislike of abstemiousness inherent in 


the Gothic races had undoubtedly much to d 
with the Reformation. Fast-days, Lent, and 
its humiliation of the flesh, were bid adieu t 
with joy by these gross feeders, and the gastric 
juices were all-potent in this movement; while 
the Celtic races, who were extremely temperate 
in their food, still clung tenaciously to the old 
religion, its fasts and observances. 

One thing certain, gastronomy, prior to 1514, 
was in England at a very low ebb. It then be- 
gan to attract more attention, and the year 1514 
may be said to be the period of the introduction 
science among our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers. 

** Turkeys, carps, hops, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in this year,” 
says the old distich, Leonard Maschal being the 
introducer; as he was also of that fine apple, 
the pippin. 

Gardening had been introduced from the 
Netherlands, from whence vegetables had been 
imported into England some five years earlier. 
Prior to this time (1509) land in the ‘‘ tight 
little island” had been, as it were, almost worth- 
It began now to increase in value, and 
So rapid, con- 
sequently, was the progress of gastronomy, that 
but a few years elapsed before we find the mass 
of English stomachs already scoffing at the fasts 
and mortifications of the flesh so plentifully in- 


less. 
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culcated by the o/d, and so happily ignored by 
the new church. 

‘* But,” it will be exclaimed, 
more pot nt influences at work. 


** there were 
The manifold 
corruptions in the old religion. The arrogan 
of the clergy, and the lustful nature of the king.” 
True; but had not the gross demands of Henry's 
stomach been obeyed, there can be but littl 
doubt that the sinfulness of his amours would 
have become as apparent to him as they have 
For 


consci 


since become to us all. ‘“ fasting incul 
and ntious scruples 
says an old writer, ‘* whereas a full belly know- 


eth neither. 


eateth reflection 


As to the first, which is certainly a more valid 


} 


objection to this theory, it is doubtful wheth 


su} posing the stomach not to have been in the 
ascendant, these abuses would have been ex- 
pos at the 


influence of the stomach over the passions and 


x1 as soon even as they were, for th 


views of men is most powerful none can deny. 
‘* Tlenry,” declares a charming writer, ‘* was 
a liberal rewarder of that sort of merit which 
ministered to the gratification of his appetite _}- 
and on one occasion he was so transported with 
the fl 
to the 
Louis XVI., of unhappy memory, was neg- 
lectful of his table; and the fearful revolution 
which terminated his reign, and deprived him 
of his life, threatened to gastronomy 
along with every other social distinction. It 


vor of anew pudding that he gave a mano 
inventor.” 


subvert 


was, however, the real means of spreading the 
blessings of this delightful science—‘‘ one which 
harmonizes with all other pleasures, and remains 
to console us for their loss.” 

This was effected, unwittingly, by the estab- 
lishment of restaurants, which had their origin 
The famous cooks 
who had been employed by the numerous royal 
or noble Amphitryons of the 
forced to throw themselves upon the public for 


during this fearful crisis. 
day, were now 
maintenance and approbation. Since then these 
been to the gour- 
mets of France what Jullien was, in music, to 
the people of England; gradually educating 
them to their present high standard of gastro- 
nomic skill and excellence. 

The wonderful degree of popularity with which 
they met is evinced in the fact that in 1790, less 
than twenty years after the establishment of the 
first restaurant, they had increased so rapidly as 
to already number over one hundred. In fifteen 
years they had multiplied sixfold, and now their 
name is legion. 


popular institutions have 


Nor were these epicurean innovations less im- 
portant elements in the well-being of the State ; 
a fact duly set forth in that remarkable work, 
the Physiologie du Gout. 

By the treaty of November, 1815, France was 
bound to pay numerous claims, requisitions, etc., 
amounting to several millions of francs, besides 
the sum of 50,000,000 francs payable within 
three years. All the money of the country 
seemed emigrating. National bankruptcy ap- 
peared inevitable; and the people expected no- 


sD 


ute ruin, A five-frat 
become as great 


Weakness, ex 


, 
th, were freely predict 


, would soon 


apprehensions to b 


positive 
orades. 
newly-creat 

was the only « 


th y either 


ings whicl 
A greater influx 


created, national r 


generals whose 
effect progress 
backhand 


of his cuts eC, € 


STrOK¢ 


particularly what 
ken or cutl 
, 
neals 
while it 
is said to have paralyzed him upon two 
ical in history; viz., at the 
s of Borodino and Leipsic. 


occa- 


sions, the most crit 
batt] 
Ile was, however, in spite of this personal dis- 
t of life,” fully alive 
ich the st 
maintained as a civilizer. 


ed Cambacire 


regard for ** the great obj 


to the important position w! mach has 


ever 
: his arch-« 
tom of giving magnificent din 
requently important state-engin 
e to the Abbé de Pradt, when dis 
iin Poland to his cause, was, ** 7 
le et soiqnez les , 


Sut France 


Jjemme 
no longer wields alone t] 
of 


does that 


gastronomic excellence, 
of other 
England rivals her 
most successfully. 


more th 
and 


t, and 


any 
refining sciences, 


this 


arts 


in resper that 

Of gastronomy in our own <¢ 
say but little. Like 
fluences, it is more diffused 
trated with 


the face of the glob 


antry we ¢ 
all other progressive in- 
and less concen- 
other nation on 


With the rest of the arts 


us tha ith any 
and sciences, it has been transplanted at an ad- 
vanced stage of perfection, and there is no ques- 
tion but it will attain here that pre-eminence 
which the naturally refined habits of our peo- 
ple and the extensive capabilities of our country 
would seem to entitle it. 
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The system of Shoddyism, so decried, may in 


time exercise an all-important influence over | 


this science. Financiers have ever been its 
most liberal votaries; and as bad is permitted, 
frequently, that good may come of it, these pur- 
venus, nobles of the future, may yet surprise the 
world in this particular; thus making some 
amends for their unwarranted intrusion into so- 
ciety. 

The tests of gastronomic excellence vary with 
the age and people, and there can be nothing 
more striking and curious than to follow these 
changes. Fashion, which seems in an incom- 
prehensible manner to regulate this as well as 
other matters, is undoubtedly answerable for 
many of these freaks. 

One of the customs of the good old times, long 
since exploded, was the employment of ¢prou- 
rettes (i. e., dishes of such undoubted excellence 
that ihe very sight of them excites all the facul- 
ties of taste) by negation. For instance, a mag- 
nificent fish, or other dish of extraordinary mer- 
it, would be destroyed, as by accident, just as it 
was about to be placed upon the table. A dread 


pallor would thereupon overspread the faces of | 


the guests, who were only restored to equanim- 
ity by the production of an exactly correspond- 
ing dish, which was allowed, this time, to be 
served in safety. The inventor of this twofold 
surprise was the Cardinal Fesch—a name fa- 
mous in the annals of gastronomy. 

Another was the introduction of curious pieces 
of confectionery, of the extravagances of which 


the following description of a ship and castle | 


thus composed may give some idea. ‘Tiny guns 
were mounted upon these marvels of gastro- 
nomic skill; and after giving a description of 
their firing, etc., the writer continues: ‘ All 
dangers being seemingly over, by this time you 
may suppose they will desire to see what is in 
the pyes; where, lifting first the lid off one pye, 
out skip some frogs, which makes the ladies to 
skip and shreek; next after the other pye, whence 
come out the birds, who, by a natural instinct, 
flying in the light will put out the candles; so 
that, what with the flying birds and skipping 
frogs, the one above, the other beneath, will 
cause much delight and pleasure to the whole 
company. At length the candles are lighted, 
and a banquet brought in; the musick sounds, 
and every one, with much delight and con- 
tent, rehearses their actions in the former pas- 
sages.” 

After this absurd custom had died out, one 
only worthy of the period (1610), a less objec- 
tionable feature was advanced by that fickle god- 
dess, Fashion, for public approbation. 

Shepherdesses of Saxon china, Turks, Chi- 
nese, and other mantle ornaments—for we can 
call them nothing else—surrounded by groves 
of curled tissue-paper and French flowers, were 
consequently soon ‘‘ the rage.” 

To these succeeded cottages in sugar, for the 
ornamentation of the dessert, Pigmy Neptunes 
in cockle-shells, reflecting themselves in mimic 
seas of looking-glass, or resting on silver-tissue 


| billows; and many other children’s toys in the 
same brittle material. ’ 

At a later date huge figures followed in the 
wake of these tiny sweets; and Horace Walpole 
speaks of a celebrated confectioner (Lord Albe- 
marle’s), who complained that, ** After having 
prepared a middle dish of gods and goddesses, 
eighteen feet high, his lord would not cause the 
ceiling of his parlor to be demolished to facili- 
tate their entrée: ‘Imaginez vous,’ he said, 
‘que milord n’a pas voulu faire dter le plafond!’” 

These immense figures were sometimes in 
wax. Just think, dear reader, if you can bring 
your mind to it, ofa Madame Tussaud exhibition 
as a finis to one’s dessert! 

The nearest approach to this droll fashion that 
we remember to have seen was the introduction, 
at one of the Royal tables of Germany, of an 
immense silver-gilt vase, large enough to be 
a garden ornament; and, what with running 
vines and drooping tendrils, looking extremely 
as though it had lately been acting in that ca- 
pacity. 

Another chang®@ is in the preparation of food, 
which is no less surprising. Again, what was 
esteemed a luxury at one time is tabooed at an- 
other. As an instance, take the choicest dishes 
of the Romans, which would now, if presented, 
disgust our more refined sensibilities. 

things, on the contrary, which were disliked by 

| the ancients are now regarded with favor: wit- 
ness eels. The Romans held this fish very 
;cheap. By-the-by, Ude, speaking of skinning 
these slippery creatures, recommends a most 
cruel system: ‘‘ Throw them into the fire,” he 
;says, ‘‘and as they are twisting about on all 
sides, lay hold of them with a towel in your 
hand, and skin them from head to tail.” This 
extracts the oil, which is injurious, and besides 
rendering their meat white and palatable, makes 
it more digestible. 

Apropos of the Romans, it may be imteresting 
| to our Yankee friends to learn that their favorite 
dish, pork and beans, is strictly a classical one, 
being eaten by the Romans during the calends 
of June, in honor of the goddess Carna, this 
|comfortable promise being made: ‘* Que duo 
mista simul sextis quicunque kalendris ederat 
huic ladi viscera posse negant.” 

To the Teuton we would fain render a serv- 
ice, also, by proving that his beloved beverage 
was that of the Amphitryons of old. Be that 
as it may, malt liquor was certainly used in 
Egypt B.c. 450; and there is no good reason 
why Lager should not have been discovered as 
soon as any other kind of beer. 

Butter, which by many is supposed to be com- 
paratively a modern addition to our mundus edi- 
bilis, was known to the Scythians: was called 
pikerion by Hippocrates; eaten by the Thra- 
cians at the wedding entertainment of Sphicra- 
tes; and used by the Lusitanians instead of oil. 
Pliny ascribes its invention to the Germans. To 
learn properly how old butter is, a cheap board- 
ing-house victim must be questioned. 

But to return to our subject-matter. 


Some 


We 





NETTY’S TOUCH-STONE. 


have proved, we trust, that as a civilizer the | 
stomach may rank pre-eminent, being beyond 
avil the First Master of Arts in the world. 
Others have gone quite as far—men, too, high 
n council, esteemed, and the pride and honor 
One of these insists even that 
‘‘regard the sciences as sufficient- 


f their s‘ates. 
he will n 
ly honored or adequately represented” until he 
cees **a cook in the first class of the (French) In- 
stitute ;” with which opinion we beg leave to agree. 

If we have proved our case, then we claim 
that we have done thereby a service of some 
magnitude to the world, and rendered a grate- 
ful tribute of justice to that much underrated 
nd abused organ, the stomach 

If we have not proved it, we can only say that 

nong ancient philosophers there were no less 
than three hundred different opinions respect- 
ing what constituted the summum bonum, or chief 
rood; and at a period like the present, when 
blessings multiply so rapidly, there can scarcely 
be fewer than that number, one of which is here 
humbly submitted. 

NETTY’S TOUCH-STONE. 

'M only Netty’s maiden-aunt ; but for all that 
I I couldn’t help noticing how beautiful she 
appeared on a certain evening not long ago, 
when George Holmes and Henry Kirtland sat 
talking with her by the library window. 
of the young men were evidently of my opinion ; 
but George Holmes, if I may say it, seemed to 
take in the idea rather differently from Henry 
Kirtland. The clear, haughty eye and softly 
modulated voice of the latter seemed to say, as 
plainly as eye and voice could say, ‘‘ You’re very 
pretty, Miss Netty, pretty enough to suit even 
my fastidious taste, and I can well appreciate 
your satisfaction in having a fine young fellow 


soth 


like me among your admirers.” gut George 
Holmes seemed to just sit and drink in her 
loveliness until it choked him. 


[ liked George by far the best, and it provoked 


me enough to see him looking almost gawky in | 
his self-forgetfulness, while Henry Kirtland posed | 


himself elegantly upon the sofa, holding his hat 
like a prince of the blood, and sending forth a 
flow of rippling small talk that caused Netty’s 
eye to sparkle with merriment. 


nearly behind her in my corner) could readily 
tell at which one she was looking. If at Hen- 
ry, I knew it by a peculiar brightness in his 
glance, and a placid elevation of his eyebrows. 


If at George, the stupid fellow looked instantly | 


as red as a beet and as expressionless as a pump- 
kin. I had no patience with him, and I could 
not help thinking to myself, as I sat there knit- 
ting, that if he lost Netty altogether it was just 
his own fault. 

Pretty soon Henry, after covertly consulting 
his watch, arose with a listless and at the same 
time reluctant air. 

‘* Are you going?” asked Netty, with mock 
sorrowfulness. 


If she chanced | 
to shyly look up at either of them, I (sitting | 


**Indeed I led H 
the same style, ‘‘ sorry to distress you, | 
urity I leave yi 
rood company that I doubt not yor 


must go, respon 


an air of intense sec 7 
soon be as mist.” 

**Oh, oh!” interrupt 
most a pun, I declare | 
than that of you, Mr. Kirtl 
you leave us do tell me on 
that you are § ir? 
Mrs. Watkin’s soirée told m 
drafted.’ 

‘Not I 
did do me the 
from one 


Netty, lau 


} 


“d 
I 


ing to the 


inde 

honor 

of its : 

ready cance led 

dier than I would 

brawl will do that shar 
while I shall remain here atte 
affairs, which he would be quit 
manage. Our social scheme, 
all these things beautifull 


land, with a graceful bow wl 


nich 


cluded George and myself, though he didn't fair- 
ly look at either of us, took his d 
out waiting to discuss the matter further 

A puzzled expression gleamed in Netty’s b 


eyes as she bade him ** 


*parture with 


good evening,” and then 
turning toward George said, rather abstr l 
‘*T suppose [I must congr: 
better fortune, for I have not y 
name being among those drawn.” 
‘*You are right,” returned George 
‘I have taken ca that 
upon their lists.” 
‘* Why,” exclaimed Netty, opening her eyes 
wider yet, ‘* have you 
being drafted ?” 
‘*T have indeed,” was the ce 
Poor Netty! Thosethree words from George’s 
lips evidently stung her far more than she would 
confessed. I that plainly 
though I hardly raised my eyes from my knit- 
ting. Meantime my own opinion of tl 
gentleman fell down nearly to zero. 
‘¢ Oh, if I were but a man!” 
consciously from Netty’s lips. 
He looked at her inquiringly while, strange to 


re mine shall never 


a horror of 


indid response. 


have saw 


enough, 
» young 


burst almost un- 


say, a pleased expression played about his face. 

** And if?” 

“Why, I'd act like a man,” was the indig- 

nant rejoinder. And if Netty had looked pret 

ty an hour ago I am sure she was doubly beau- 
tiful now, with her flushed cheek and flashing 
| eye, and her head, with its rich waves of golden 
hair, thrown proudly back. 

Just then the door-bell rang, and in an in- 
| stant two insipi Young Amer- 
| iea” were ushered into the room. 
| Thanking my lucky stars that my time for 
| being attractive to their particular species had 
! passed away, I busily plied my needles, weaving 

in with the coarse blue yarn many a tender, 
yearning thought of “the brave soldier-boys” for 
whom I had been steadily knitting and working 
for months. 


he suggested. 


d specimens of ‘* 
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Presently George came to my quiet corner, 
and, seating himself beside me, talked so man- 
fully and cheerfully of the war, of our duties, 
both men and women, and of the many things 
that he seemed instinctively to feel would in- 
terest a busy, happy old woman like me, that I 
quite forgot his paltry confession about the draft. 
It may seem foolish in me to say so; but I have 
always noticed that when a young gentleman 
can enjoy an hour's quiet talk with a woman 
neither young, beautiful, nor fascinating in any 
way, but simply hopeful and in earnest, there’s 
sure to be something good and genuine in him. 
He even told me of a lotion which his mother 
had used very successfully for her rheumatism 
(and, by-the-way, I mean to try it myself when 
I get time). Then he hinted so gently that he 
thought I was making my sock a little too big 
(as if you coudd get a hospital thing too big!), 
and every thing just as natural and easy in his 
manner as if he’d been an old bachelor brother 
instead of the handsome youngster that he was. 

It struck me that George wanted to outstay 
the other visitors; but they were so much de- 
lighted either with Netty or themselves (though 
she looked weary enough of their chit-chat, poor 
girl!) that he unwillingly took his departure 
late in the evening, leaving them still in pos- 
session of the field, or, rather, the sofa 

All the next day I had such trouble with 
Netty. It was almost impossible to get on with 
the child. She was neither cross nor ill-natured 
(my darling was too sweet-tempered naturally 
for that); but she was so fitful, so feverish, and 
so inclined to sigh every five minutes, that when 
I found she couldn't be coaxed into taking a 
little magnesia, or going to bed and having 
warm bricks to her feet, I began to be really 
worried. 

At last, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
as we sat working together, just as I had turned 
the heel of the last one of my half dozen pair, 
out came the real trouble. 

**Did you ever see two such stupids, Aunty?” 


Thinking, of course, that she alluded to last } 


night’s committee from ‘‘ Young America,” I 
replied, promptly : 

‘** They certainly were very insipid, my dear. 
I wondered that you could endure them for an 
instant.” 

**Ma‘am!” ejaculated Netty, in real aston- 
ishment. 

“*Oh, if you mean George Holmes and Hen- 
ry Kirtland,” I laughed, “I'll retract. I con- 
sider them both very fine young men, though 
George is my favorite.” 

‘*He isn’t my favorite,” said Netty, tossing 
her head. ‘‘In times like these true men would 
never shrink from their duty. They’re cowards, 
both of them; but I must say George Holmes’s 
fear of being drafted is perfectly amusing.” And 
she burst into tears by way of illustration. 

She didn’t intend that I should know it, but 
I saw the bright drops falling one by one upon 
her sewing. 


** Don’t think of them, dearie,” I said, sooth- 
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ingly. ‘*There are plenty of brave young fel. 
lows in the world, and better worthy of my girl's 
thoughts. Henry Kirtland, if I am not mis. 
taken, is a—” 

**So he is,” interrupted Netty, excitedly 
really am tired and sick of his nonsense; and 
last night his shameless avowal of unpatrioti: 
sentiments made me fairly despise him. He 
is agreeable and amusing enough; but I hat 
these agreeable men,” she added, biting off h I 
thread with a snap, as though it were the ‘o; 
neck” of all mankind so longed for by that old 
tyrant in Plutareh’s Lives. 

‘*Then you must hate George Holmes too,’ 

I said, as a sort of left-handed plea for my 
protégé; ‘*for he is certainly very agreeable at 
times.” 

‘“*T do hate him, and he isn’t one bit agree- 
able,” pouted Netty, as she made a vigorous 
stitch, drawing her thread through with a jerk 

‘*He was a little gawky last night, I own,” 
was my amiable response; ‘* but—” 

‘**Gawky !” cried Netty ; ‘‘ well, if that isn’t a 
strange charge to make against George Holmes 
I'm sure I never saw any thing in the leas 
way gawky about him. tha 
I object to.” 

‘* Ah, his principles!” I echoed, remembering 
his anti-draft notions. ‘‘ Yes, they’re not what 
they ought to be, that’s certain.’ 

‘* Why, Aunt Hester!” exclaimed Netty, lay- 
ing her work upon her lap and looking me full 
in the face; ‘‘ what in the world has Mr. Holmes 
ever done to you that you should talk so dread- 
fully about him ?’ 

In sheer despair of suiting the poor, distract- 
ed child, I explained. 

**QOh, it’s only about not wanting to go t 
the war, my dear; in other respects I consider 
him to be one of the finest young men I ever 
knew.” 

‘*Umph!” she answered; ‘I don't see any 
thing particularly fine about him for my part 
One thing is certain, he’s a coward, though h 
professes to be such a stanch Union man. I’! 
have nothing more to say to him ;” and Netty’s 
sewing caught one tear after another, smother- 
ing their fall in its soft folds as though it pitied 
her. 

I was just thinking what I should say next 
when the door-bell rang. 

In an instant our new colored boy handed in 
a letter. 

‘*For Miss Netty,” said he, looking with no 
little curiosity around the rooin as he spoke, for 
it was all novel to him yet. ‘The man’s a 
waitin’ fur an answer.” 

Netty read her letter. It contained some- 
thing very important; I knew that by her man- 
ner. Then she got out her little desk and sat 
writing for a few minutes. Her lips were pale, 
and I could see that her hand trembled a good 
deal. After the messenger had gone away with 
her reply, I took an old aunty’s privilege and 

asked who her letter was from. 

‘*From Henry Kirtland, Aunt Hester,” she 


It’s his principles 


] 
i 
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replied, quite sobered down. ‘* He—he won't 
come here any more, I think.” 

And this was all she ever said to me about it, 
though I know very well that his letter con- 
tained an offer of marriage, and that she re- 
fused him. 


It is @ strange circumstance (but I am writ- 


just what happened), in less than an 
bell rang again, and our waiter-boy 


ing about 
hour the 
soon after bolted into the room with a quizzical, 

‘* Here’s anudder note for Miss Netty.” 

‘“‘Is—is the waiting ?” stammered 
Netty, holding the still unopened letter in her 
hand. 

‘*No, marm.” 

‘*You may go, then.” 

[ wouldn’t have been human if I hadn’t looked 
up from my knitting a few times while the child 
was reading it—any how I couldn't help doing 
so. At last, after seeing her blush and start, 
and finally bury her face in her hands with a 
quick sob, I walked straight up to her and wound 
my arms about her neck. 

‘‘What is it, dearie ?” 
her. 

She handed me the letter to read, and I held 
it up with one hand while with the other I 
stroked her soft, beautiful hair. 

Surely the men must have been possessed 
after my Netty that day. This letter, too, con 
tained an offer of marriag but it was from 
George. Oh! how beautifully he told the old, 
old story. I can’t remember half the letter con- 
tained, but I know it said that he had loved her 
for a long time but had not been in a position to 
offer ‘her a fitting home; that he had at last 
gained, what for her sake he had steadily labored 
for—a competence; but he felt he had no right 
to linger by her side now that his country was 
in danger, and that he had lately entered the 
army. He had intended the night before to tell 
her about it, and all he felt, and soon. In the 
evening he would call to ‘‘ learn his fate,” he said, 
and bid her farewell for a time, unless, indeed, 
she should banish him forever. There was much 
more in it that I can’t recall now, but I remem- 
ber the letter made me fairly cry with joy; for 
Netty was the orphan child of my only sister, 
and the young man was one after my own heart. 

Netty looked up at me when I had finished 
reading. 

“You see,” she said, smiling brightly through 
her tears, ‘‘ we were mistaken about his courage 
after all. God grant that mine may not falter. 
It is right for him to go.” 

‘*So it is,” I responded, heartily. ‘*We 
might have known, bless his heart! what he 
meant by saying that his name should never be 
upon the drafted list.’’ 

Netty was looking dreamily before her, but 
with such a happy light in her eye that I thought 
it wasn’t best to talk much, so I sat down again 
and narrowed off my toe. 

I wasn’t in the room that eveping, so I can 
not, of course, be expected to tell what hap- 
pened. 


person 


I whispered, kissing 


uly know that I am very busy 
and the Capt 


now, for 
Netty ain are to be married when 
he comes home on his first furlough, and the: 


are lots of things to be made. 
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Qo Jane Braddon had bought the old place. 
> All the morning the 
opening; a brisk figure had been shaking mat 
and dusters out at the door; and the blue smok: 
had been curling up from the kitchen chimney, 
rising and fading into the frosty ai All the 
morning Mrs. Risley, through blinds, had 

signs of life in the brown hous« 


windows had been 


hei 
watched these 
opposite, till she could watch no more from im- 
patience. Faith must have its fruitior 

must discover what ever possessed M 

it house 
work was divided among 
obedient but inwardly refract 
osited into the 
very thin, very mild-faced little man, k 
*¢* Mrs. Risley’s husband. Then she ec: 
her green sun-bonnet, opened the door, « 
appeared, little man by the stove 
regent of her realm. He clutched the baby 


to come back to th so the m 


a group of outward] 
ry children 


baby was de} meek 


leaving the 
if he had been drowning and it were the fabu- 
lous straw we kear so much about, 

head to the fire and its feet against the buttons 
of his vest, submerging it in blankets and then 
diving into their depths with « terrified celerity 
to find its face, meekly reproving the 
and otherwise behaving in a very obe« 
proper way ; 


children, 
lient and 
ssed the 
yor of thi 


while his sovereign er 


street, and stood knocking at the d 
brown house 
‘Good mornin’, Miss Braddon! 


c'late on seein’ callers so airly? 


Didn't cal 
I s’pose I'm 
dreadful in the way, and I sha’n’t stay but jest a 
minute. 
along, and if maybe my Jim couldn't help do 
get kinder put to 
rights,” she said, in her most neighborly tone, 
as the door opened and the occupant of th 
house appeared. 

She was a woman of perhaps thirty-five years, 
tall and strongly built, with a face which would 
not strike you as worthy of special notice, un- 
less you were well used to reading the 


Come in to see how you was gettin’ 


some of your chores till you 


features 
of the women on our New England farms, and 
could select for yourself, in brow, or lip, or eye, 
the index of the presence or of that 
inner life which looks beyond the drudgery of 
their daily toil, which chafes and frets at its 
galling bonds, and so, flying away, makes a lit- 
tle world of its own, into which no weary work 
can enter, but where the real woman, such as 
God made her, communes with herself and with 
Him. 
was growing gray fast—too fast for the touch of 
years alone—and was pushed back from a fore 
head crossed with deep lines. 
blue and calm, but it was a smothered calm; 
there was something hidden behind it. Her lips 
were thin and determined, not sparing of smiles 


Her hair, which had once been brown, 


Her eyes were 
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when she talked, but sad when her face was in 
repose. ‘The whole look of the woman, for the 
most part, was a quiet one; there was nothing 
nervous about her but a quick way she had of 
fluttering her hands, and an occasional start of 
something into her eyes which glittered there a 
moment and was gone 

She invited her visitor to enter the house 
cordially; her voice in itself was a whole story 
of hospitality—it was clear and sweet. 

Mrs. Risley, with many protestations that she 
must return home in ‘half a second,” divested 
herself of her sun-bonnet and shawl, took the 
chair Mrs. Braddon held out to her, drew forth 
her knitting from the cavernous depths of some 
wnseen pocket, where the marbles of disobedient 
Jim and the doll of sulky Susan were mourn- 
ing in darkness their lost playmates, and pre- 
pared for a morning's gossip. 

**You jest go right on with your work, Miss 
Braddon,” she said, glancing around the room, 
where the process of ‘* putting to rights” had 
evidently but just begun. 

Mrs Braddon said that if her visitor would 
excuse her she thought she would dust a little, 
as she had a great deal to do before night. 

**So you’ve come back agin, true as Gospel, 
haven’t you?” remarked Mrs. Risley. ‘‘I've 
heern you was goin’ to, a long spell since; but 
I allers disbelieved it. ”"I'warn’t only t’other day 
that Miss Hodges—she that was Sarah Gould, 
you know—was a tellin’ me how you'd bought 
the old house; and says I, ‘She ain’t never 
comin’ back to live in that place alone by her- 
self, after there’s been such doin’s and treatin’s 
of her there; for my part I should jest rather 
go to some place where Mr. Braddon hadn't 
never been before me.’” 

**T liked this house best.’’ answered Mrs. 
Braddon, in a dry tone, standing with her back 
to her visitor and dusting an old rocking-cliair 
carefully, not noticing that she was cleaning its 
arms for the fourth time. Mrs. Risley was Yan- 
kee enough to see that this direct mode of attack 
would never storm the fortress, so she changed 
tactics. 

‘*So Sarah Hodges said. 
back if I was her.’ By-the-way, did you know 
how dreadful Hodges has been abusin’ on her? 
I’ve heern tell things about him that would— 
well I cou/d make you open your eyes if I would. 
He went on from bad to wus, and last month 
he desarted her, and she with them twins, and 
the other one’s teeth skercely cut; and you 
wouldn’t believe it now, but the woman acterly 
hain’t opened her lips agin him! 
I call it nonsense. I guess Mr. Risley wouldn’t 
find me mournin’ for him if he run away from 
me and his helpless offspring. Run away! 
Why the man dersn’t do it. I say when a man 
goes to treatin’ his family as Tom Hodges did 
his’n, it’s downright senseless in a woman to go 
to excusin’ of him, and praisin’ of him up, and 
cryin’ for him, and carin’ for him jest the same.” 
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Says she, ‘I'd go 


there was a strange sharpness in the voice which 
answered her : 

‘**Mrs. Risley, it isn’t the sins and abusings of 
her husband that she praises; it isn’t the hard- 
hearted creature that starves her and strikes her 
little babies ; but it’s what he used to be in the 
old days when they were young; it’s "the man 
that courted her, and kissed her, and put the 
ring on her finger, and promised to be true to 
her; that’s who she loves and cries for, and I'm 
sorry for her.” 

She spoke with an impetuosity that seemed 
to startle herself. She stopped abruptly, turn- 
ed away to the window, and went on dusting. 

Mrs. Risley coughed and changed the subject. 
The fortress was hers. She understood now 
why Mrs. Braddon had come back to the old 
brown house. After a half hour of indifferent 
gossip she crowned her head again with the 
brown sun-bonnet, hoped Mrs. Braddon wouldn't 
be lonely in this drearsome house, was afeard 
she would, invited her to drop in any time, and 
took her leave. 

Jane Braddon stood at the door a moment 
before she closed it, not to watch her visitor's 
disappearing form, but to get a bit of fresh air. 
She felt stifled somehow. She kept repeating 
in her mind the words she had just heard; they 
hurt her, She drank in the cool of the frosty 
morning eagerly, her eyes fixed on some hills, 
whose purple summits were painted clearly 
against the western horizon. The sun crept 
warmly over them, touching in spots of gold 
here and there among the woodlands. The 
brilliant blue of the November sky softened the 
outlines of the sharp bare trees; the crisp leaves, 


with their coat of feathery hoar-frost, were dan- 


cing and rustling over the meadows, and the 
wind, as it swept round the corners of the house, 
had a sharp, cheery sound. ‘There was some- 
thing glad and healthful in the whole stir of 
the bright morning. So there was, too, in the 
woman’s face as she stood watching it, taking 
it in to her soul like a beautiful promise. The 
hand that had written heavily in the dark places 
of her life had not crushed her. There was no- 
thing morbid looking out of her quiet eyes and 


hiding in her sad lips; only a great sorrow 


healthfully borne, and trusted with all its mys- 


| tery into the care of a love that looked at her 


For my part | 


The quiet figure which her keen eye had been | 


watching while she talked turned suddenly, and | patched by his wife directly after dinner, as soon 


with a smile from over those sunlit hills. She 
gave a sigh of relief as it came to her with its 
healing for the pain of a moment before, closed 
the door, and went back to her work about the 
house with a smile. 

‘*Drearsome, is it? Why, no, it shall not 
be,” throwing back all the blinds to let the fresh 
morning into every corner of the silent rooms. 

It was a busy day to Mrs. Braddon, but the 
neighbors were kindly folk, and did not forget 
her. One sent her in a bit of cold chicken and 
a pudding for her dinner, because ‘*‘ ’twa’n’t ex- 
pected she’d do much cookin’ that day ;” an- 


| other sent to know if ‘‘her gal Biddy couldn’t 


pick up a bit for her ;” and Mr. Risley was dis- 


a 





as 
ar 
th 
Ji 
fr 
th 


as his task of holding the baby was completed, 
and bidden to offer to ‘‘ move furnitur’ or any 
thing else a man like him could do;” while 
Jim followed in his father’s wake, grinning 
from ear to ear as he recited accurately his mo- 
ther’s message to the effect that he could * fetch 
her water, build her fires, shake the carpets, 
and run on errants.” 

There is something so pleasant in our coun- 
At 
least Mrs. Braddon thought so, and showed that 
she thought so in her manner of receiving them. 
Mr. Risley was rewarded for his efforts with a 
pleasant chat, and Jim made happy by a “drum- 
stick” from the cold chicken ; and every visitor 
and helper that dropped in, from the meddle- 
some old woman down to the freckled baby-girl 
a napple,” was met with 
a bright smile or a grateful word. 

By the time that the gray dusk came cree 
ing up the garden and into the house her day’ 


try ways of doing a neighborly kindness. 


who ¢ame to give her ‘ 


work was quite done, her simple supper eaten, 
and now it was so still. All the day she had 
resolutely put away from her the thoughts and 
memories that sprang to meet her from every 
nook and corner, and every deserted room of 
the silent house; but they would be repulsed 
no longer; this was their hour. Sitting there 
alone in the gloom, her chin resting on her 
clasped hands, and her eyes gazing into the 
slowly-dying fire, they came before her one by 
one, each with its own story of joy or pain. 

You would wonder, perhaps, at Jane Brad- 
don’s choice in coming back alone and uncheer- 
ed to this place. The house was old and weath- 
er-worn, the rooms few and small, and bearing 
the marks of time plainly on their low ceilings, 
and dingy windows, and unpainted floors. The 
whole look of the house was cheerless and un- 
inviting at its best. Living there alone, how 
could she find it otherwise ? 
side were scarcely better. The few elms in front 
of the house were growing old and dying fast ; 


one had been struck by lightning a few years | 
since, and its bare trunk still stood, holding up | 


a few skeleton-like branches that rapped against 
the window of her sleeping-room 
was high. The garden was of good size, but 
now so overgrown with weeds and brambles as 
to obliterate all traces of what it had once been. 
Yet Jane seemed to care for the spot. That 
very afternoon she had made her way through 
it down to its farthest corner. Pushing away 
the brambles, she had found what she sought. 
If you had seen her face when she bent over it, 
you would not wonder why she loved the poor 
neglected garden. It was a little grave. 

The embers almost dying out started her from 
her reverie; she lighted a candle, and drawing 
a shawl over her shoulders, went round through 
the chilly rooms to see how things looked. Do 
you suppose she called the house silent because 
there was no sound but her hushed footfall on 
the old carpets? Silent? Why, it seemed to 
her a hundred voices called to her. 

That old clock at the head of the stairs, did 
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The grounds out- | 


when the wind 


91 
> 1 


not every tick of its heavy pendulum remind he 
of the day when some one brought it home from 
the shop proudly, and nailed it up there? he 
had made himself. The dingy carpet 
in the bedroom, and the old the 
little looking-glass with its frame of dull, old- 
they grew 

looked at them, ar old her a story 
fairy tale toa child. This had 


the case 
chairs, and 
fashioned gilt—why 


bright as sh 


sweet as a 
been her bridal 
furniture—how used to Maugh at her about 
and tell her “‘she knew well enough 
where to find the prettiest in tl 
Clasping and unclasping her hands nervously, 
she turned with a forgetful instinct to look into 

Her breath came quickly and short, het 
lips were parted and tremulous, her eyes dewy, 


the glass, 


picture » house. 


mid and flush- 
For a moment, just one 


and a faint color on her cheeks, ti 


ing as a girl's. mo- 
ment, the picture did not undeceive | After 
that she hid her face on the table, and \ | 
a long time. 

Out 


was still the same; ev« 


in the entry, and even in the 
ry where something sprang 
to meet her and gave the desolation life. 

In this little room he used to store his corn 
in the autumn, gx up to look at 
almost every week, till a in ] 
pleasant day brought out Billy and the farm 
cart, and he and they trotted off to market 
in Worcester. She used to stand stroking the 
glossy sides of the horse and curling its mane, 
| calling it all sorts of pretty names, a 


ing it proudly 
rise rices and a 


Oovel 


nd watching 
her as she fed the gentle creature with clover- 
tops, the reddest and sweetest she could find, 
and then—and then how he always kissed he 
before he drove off! 

Well, well, poor old Billy! he had gon 
with the pleasant days; they had all gone to- 
gether; she and the old house were all that wer 

| left. 
Down stairs, behind the front door, were the 
| nails where David always hung his hat, coming 
home from work and finding her ready to meet 
him; his eyes were so bright then, and he had 
such a way of smiling when she came up, lay- 
ing her head on his shoulder a moment 

There were times when it was not so, but of 
those she would not think now. 

Back again into the sitting-room, whi 
er all was the pleasantest. She ha 
every thing here, as far as was possible, 
jactly as it used to be; as indeed she had all 
|overthe house. Some articles of furn were 
|lost or broken, but not many. She had kept 
|them carefully. She threw fresh wood on the 

fire, and as the ruddy light shot into all the 
| dark corners of the room her gaze followed it 
| wistfully—just such a cheery light it had in the 
old days. The rocking-chair in which she sat 
| had been David’s; there was the table at which 
| he used to read to her winter evenings. The 
| very curtains of snowy white were the same; he 
| had a fancy for white curtains; they had been 
| washed and patched many times; she could not 
| give them up. A bed stood in the room also; 
they had moved down here after the baby came, 


h aft- 
d arranged 
ex- 


iture 
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because it was warmer. The baby! her eyes | could not save it. One night it died, and they 


filled quickly. 

Over in the corner, half hidden by the old- 
fashioned chintz curtains of the bed, stood a 
cradle with its paint worn, and the very dents 
the tin rattle had made left in it yet. She 
went to it. 
chanically with her foot, her hands clasped tight- 


ly on her breast, the tears dropping fast down | 


Even there her hus- 
The fire-light crept up 


on the little blattkets. 
band was not forgotten. 


into the cradle, tnd this was the picture it paint- | 


ed. The child, left alone for a moment, had 
wakened, and David, coming in from work, had 
found it erying. When she came in he had it 
in his arms by the fire wrapped in its tiny 
blankets, and he was playing bo-peep with its 
little pink face, as if it could tell what he was 
about ! 

How she laughed at him, and how he called 
her a hard-hearted mother, and pretended to 
scold her for deserting her baby, kissing her all 
the while! 

Yet there were other scenes than these. Why 
should none but pleasant memories fill the old 
house to-night? Why should she see her hus- 
band only as her girlhood saw him? 
should the deserted home meet her with such a 
rest of tender thoughts, because it had been his 
and hers together? God knows. He so order- 
ed it, and perhaps with a thoughtful love, of 
which she was unconscious. If He had shown 
her only the darker picture; if instead of the 
low love-words and tender lullabies, which had 
made the silence vocal, she had heard nothing 
but the wail of all these dead years, would she 
not have shrunk back from the very threshold, 
and left the gloomy house to its own solitude 
again? And if she had, what then? Why, 
you see He knew what then, and so remember- 
ed her tenderly. Not that she did not recall 
the rest; it came to mind at last, but slowly, 
and somehow softened of its pain. 

After a while she thought it all over—the 
days when he first loved her, she a happy coun- 
try-girl over on grandmother's farm ; their mar- 
riage and the happy years which followed here, 
he working at his trade of carpentering over in 
the shop, and making what they could off from 
the little farm besides. Then the baby came-— 
the poor wee baby, that they both loved so. Her 
health was poor, and the work was hard, but she 
was very happy. At last a change had come 
over David. It was the old story of the tavern 
and the wine-cup, and she had read it through 
to its bitterend. She re-read it to-night, shrink- 
ingly—it hurt her so to remember those months 
of misery and abuse; those watching nights and 
starving days; those bitter tears when he slept 
a maudlin sleep at her side, and she praying for 
him all night long. Why had not God heard 
those prayers? Her face grew dark a moment, 
but there came a thought which softened its hard 
lines again. She saw once more the baby droop- 
ing daily in her arms, its little white face look- 
ing to her mutely for help, and she could not, 


Stooping over and rocking it me- | 


Why} 


buried it out in the garden. I: almost killed 
| David, he loved it so. Perhaps it was this. 
perhaps she mourned and pined too much after 
it; and so there was nothing more pleasant at 
home for him, and so he went away from it, 
He left her, he left her all alone. Yet she was 
sure he loved her once. Had he not told her 
so that day when they were walking out among 
the violets on the old homestead fields? Had 
he not told God and the angels so when he put 
this ring on her finger—this poor little ring, all 
thin and dulled now from too many kisses and 
tears on it? Had he not told her so every day 
and every hour of all those happy years? Why, 
there wasn’t a kinder husband nor a truer in all 
the town than he had been to her till that change 
came. 

| **It was all the drink, poor fellow !”—hiding 
| her face and rocking to and fro, with a low moan 
| —‘it was all the drink; he didn’t know what 
| he was about. God will forgive him. He can't 
{be harder on him than his wife that he left 
jalone. Poor David! poor boy!” 

You think her weak, perhaps; you have no 
| patience with the blind folly of such a love as 
this. Yet there was nothing abject in the wo- 
| man’s endurance. If her child had lived, and 
| he had abused it, she would have left him quiet- 
| ly, without reproaches perhaps, because she was 
| woman, and, being a woman, had a sort of 

faith in him all the time. But no one could 
| have kept his child from harm with a loftier dig- 
nity than she, if so it had happened. As it was, 
her suffering had softened to her view every 
thing that she looked at. She had a tender 
charity for all sins—why not for her husband's ? 
What he was when he gave her that first kiss 
among the violets, that, in her heart, she believed 
him to be yet. That image it was which, en- 
shrined there all these years, had never lost its 
young beauty, and she tried to veil the cuts and 
mars upon its surface even from herself. After 
he had gone she found his debts were heavy, so 
she sold the house, taking, however, the famil- 
iar furniture away with her, hired a room over 
in the west part of the town, where business was 
more stirring, took in sewing, and lived the lone- 
ly years out, saving something from the earnings 
of every one for the fulfillment of the purpose 
that had been growing and strengthening all the 
time with a comfort and help in it. At last she 
had enough; the house wasn’t worth much to 
any one but her; perhaps, too, its owner had a 
thoughtfulness for the patient woman, and so 
lowered the price. At any rate she had bought 
it, and had something left besides. 

And so she had come back to the old place, 
fondly, foolishly, perhaps, as we return again and 
again to an old memory that is full of pain—but 
she had come back. As I said, it had been so 
ordered in mercy. She had never realized be- 
fore how dreary the time had been since she left 
lit. ‘*Thirteen years!—so long, so long, Da- 
| vid !”—stretching out her hands with a low cry. 
| So long to be alone, with the little baby lying 
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out under the garden and no one to 
comfort her; so long to be without a word of 
love or a glimpse of her husband’s face! If she 

wuld see him once—just once; if she could 
know how it fared with him all these weary 

ears! Was his life full of sin? or had he 

und a Forgiver and a Helper? Had he for- 

‘tten her, his wife, who loved him? Did he 
ever think of the old home? Would he never 
ome back to it? She crouched down by the 

re, shivering: ‘*O God! remember him—re- 
member him !” she cried. 

Through all her suffering this woman had 
never lost the old habit learned at her mother’s 
knee of carrying her wishes to Him. She had 
lost faith that He loved her but once— 
vyhen He took away her baby. Even now, see- 
g the vacant cradle where the pretty round 
face had been, its smile her sweetest blessing, 
missing the tiny fingers twining round her own, 

nd thinking that she never 
their waxen touch, her heart cold from aching 
for the little form that she rocked to sleep every 
night against it, she could not help if, the old 
question would come up, ‘‘Is it right? must He 
take every thing away ?” 

But He who had been her supporter all these 
ears would not fail her Down through 
the silence His blessing came, touching her bowed 
head like a soothing hand, and she grew quiet. 

‘It is all right somehow,” rising quickly and 
pacing the room—‘ it is all right, even about the 
I shall know some day.” 

But David! was there no blessing 
too? Yes, she felt sure there was. Somewhere 
out the wide world her love would reach him, 

ind perhaps he would come back to her, if 
ited patiently. Looking out now, into the 
silent night, she saw one bright star like a smile 
watching her,.and she thought the low 
chanted the burden of an old promise, which 
told her, that though she had seemed forsaken 
n wrath for a moment, yet with great kindness 
she should be gathered to some coming rest. 

She made the fire brighter than before, that 
its light might fall far out into the lonely night 
if some one should ever see it, he would know 
she had come to the old home again, for his 
sake. She stood a moment warming her chilled 
hands at the blaze, loosened her thin silvered 
hair for the night, then, going over into the cor- 
ner by the cradle, kneeled and prayed for her 
husband as she had done every night for thir- 
teen years. 

That night, in a low gambling-house in New 
York, a group of men were busy at their cards, 
filling the air with the fumes of their tobacco 
ind rum, and the sound of their constant oaths. 
[t is needless for me to describe them; in al- 
most every story you take up you meet just such, 
and the scene is a familiar one to you by this 
time, though your eyes may never have looked 
upon its counterpart in real life. 

One man of the group you would have sin- 
gled out at once for a certain hopelessness of 
expression, visible through all the horrid mirth 
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of his drunken jokes and laughter. In t 

~ changes of his gray eyes, in the tremor of 
his lips and hands as he watched the game, in 
the very look of the limp, yellow hair, you 
would read the signs of : a weak s a enfeebled 


erhaps by long year 


I 
tainly He wa 
stood les 


a nfeebl 
Ss not engaged in the 








ning idly against a chair, lookir 














Some one called out to him to join them An 
oath was his only answer He turned aw 
giving the chair a kic l went to the wind: 
looking out into the « rect, h k turned 
to the group. T » had ken to him 
came up after a time to where | l, drur 


ming restlessly on the window-sill 


prers. 


**Come on, Braddon, what th s to] 
with you?” 

** Billings, I’m sick of this,” turning suddenly 
and stopping the tune he had been thrummin 


unconsciously; it was an old tune he had learned 


somewhere | 


ng ago 


“* Should think you might be,” responded th« 
other. ‘*'There can’t be much of a prospect out 


here.” 
‘No, no, I don’t mean that, but this,” point- 
ng to the table where the fac« 
growing bloated and 
rum—* it doesn’t pa 
wouldn’t it be better ?” 
The other laughed a ¢ 
‘If by a home y 
children 


s of the men wer 
maudlin now over their 
What if one had a home, 





ul mean a wife a 
of 


is quite : 


I can answer, for 





1s amusing.” 

‘Do you mean that you have little children 
of your own, and yet you're here?” the 
lips trembling, and his } andering uncer- 
tainly to his forehead “T—T thonght—litth 
uildren! What would they thin) 





man’s 





innocent 
all this ?” 

‘Come, Braddon, 
other with a stare rhs 
‘you'd better be off, and go t ; yo 
yet before morning.” He turned 
whistling and — back to the tabl 

The man fini 





worse 


ed his tune on the window 
sill, street door and wv 
stopping a moment on the steps to watch 
that shone through rifts of li cht clond in tl 

of sky above his head. How still it was! how 
off! Heaven? Yes, he used to 
ve some people went there when they died : 
his face darkening, anda gr ling on 
his lips. What was hea im? What 
deed? Just then a thought came t 
voice. The little 


then opened ~~ 


nt out 





pure and far 


elie 





in- 
him like a 


baby! perhaps it was living 


now beyond that star and the floating clouds 
Perhaps it saw him—had seen him all these 
vears ! 


He shivered 
ling, on the 


ind 


steps, drawing his hat 


sat 


weak and trem- 
his 


down, 





over 


ves. 

Something seemed to come 
him back through the years, as if he 
path with an old guide. Homme, an 
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He said the words over mutteringly. 
had been, but were gone now forever. Beyond 
he dared not look. A great horror seized him; 
he trembled from head to foot. ‘*O my God! 
who will save me?” His cry was sharp, his 
hands stretching out blindly into the air as if to 
grasp a helper. Bowing his head he thought an 
answer came to him; perhaps it did, or it may 
have been only a fancy. 

‘Thine own right hand must save thee ; yet 
in me is thine help.” 

His own right hand! Why, that had first 
taken the wine-cup in the little country tavern, 
and had held it ever since, and had thrown 
away for it wife, and home, and hope. He saw 
what the answer meant: he rose, pushing back 
his hat from his forehead to let the damp wind 
cool it, stepped down on the sidewalk, and 
walked hurriedly through the streets, his eyes 
glittering, his breath coming fast, and his lips 
set tightly together with a purpose that never 
faltered. The star passed out of the silvered 
cloud and on, where the sky was deep and 
quiet, and its way was clear. He followed it 
as the weary Jews did of old, when they sought 
through many patient wanderings, the promised 
blessing. 

It led him at last out of the city, where the 
road was still and the houses few. Over, 
the fields, the outlines of a small patch of woods 
were plainly visible, and he turned to them, stop- 


They 


ping, as he climbed the fences, to think about 


one he built on the farm the first year to keep 


old Billy from the corn, and how Jane, in play- | 


ful revenge, had pulled some of the plumpest 
ears to feed the creature with—brushing his 
hand over his eyes, hastily remembering how 
pretty she looked as she stood leaning over the 
rails, the horse pulling and jerking at the corn | 
on the other side, and tossing its head defiantly 
at him as he stood resting on his hoe and laugh- 


ing. In the woods the air was dryer, because 
of the sweet breath of the pines in it. The 
wind had a low, cool sound among the branch- | 
es; there was a broad expanse of sky over his 
head, and the star was not far distant. 
ing round, and taking in the stillness to his fe- 
vered brain, he smiled, and thought the task he 
had undertaken would be easy here. 
out a bottle from his pocket, and held it up in 
the light. 

‘It’s me and the ram—God and the devil! 
We'll see which ‘Il beat.” 

The softness in his eyes was dying away; 
they grew dark, his breath coming fiercely. All 
the tender memories faded out of his heart; this 


thing that he held had maddened him, he had | 
meant to bury it and never touch it again; but | 


now he stood panting and putting his finger to | 
the cork. 


it with a cry: he was going to find home again: 
was this the way ? 


**T can’t, I can’t help it—there’s the very 


devil in it!” he called out, sharply, dropping on | 


his knees beside it, his hand almost clutching | 
it, his eyes growing wild. The cool winds 


> | ‘It’s no use,” 


across 


Look- | 


He pulled | 


In a moment, however, he dropped 


which had soothed him so a moment ago were 
only madness to him now. All the thralldom 
of the long years tightened its chains about 
him. All the power of the man’s soul, such as 
it was before vice had crushed it, rose up now 
to assert its own by the intensity of a struggle 
which shook him like a reed in its grasp—in 
which he was borne along out of himself by 
'forces: he could not tell from whence they 
| came or whither they went. All the good that 
had lain dormant in his heart so long had wak- 
; ened and found a voice; all the evil clashed to 
meet it, and the contest was mighty: now it 
drew him to the spot where his tempter lay, 
placing his hand upon it—now it thrust him 
back shuddering from head to foot, cold chills 
creeping over him, his breath coming in gasps 
like one in mortal pain. The hours wore away, 
| every nerve in his body tingled and ached; | 
crawled upon his knees before the rock where 
the bottle lay, grinding his teeth like some ani- 
mal, looking round upon the sharp trees fear- 
fully as if some demon form were at his side. 
| I presume there was. 
with his eyes on fire, “Tl 
give it up; the devil may have me!” He crept 
| Stealthily to the rock, took up the black thing 
which lay there, and drew out the cork. 

Oh patient wife, waiting and praying in the 
deserted home, is this to be the end? Where is 
the promise? Will none fulfill it? 

Suddenly, through the darkness, there came 
the sound of a child’s voice—faint and far-off; 
yet, the wind catching it, bore it clearly to his 
ear. In any abnormal state of the brain the 
merest trifle will assume gigantic proportions. 
|In his frenzy he thought the sound came from 
the clouds: that low wail, was it not the cry of 
some little watching-angel that looked down 
| from above the stars and knew him as its fa- 
|ther? He fell back, hiding his face in the grass 

a moment—a spasmodic ery on his lips—a cry 
| for something — for some help, for Jane or— 
| God. 
| While he lay there the child’s ery came near- 
er and nearer till at last it sounded in the thick- 
et at his side. It was a baby-girl, who had wan- 
dered away from home; and now, when the beau- 
tiful woods had grown dark, and the birds had 
gone to their nests, she was crying bitterly fo 
jher mother. Seeing some one sitting in the 
| grass she tottered up to him, putting out her 
| little hands: ‘*Take me home,” she sobbed. 
| The man started as if her touch had stung him. 
What was he that he should take the hand of an 
innocent baby ? 

Before he answered her he turned around, 
buried his bottle hastily in the ground, stamped 
on it, bared his head, drew a long breath, and 
| stood up a man again. In a few moments he 
| was calm enough to speak. ‘* Whose little girl 
| are you?” he began, awkwardly taking the 
| trembling child in his arms and walking on 
slowly, for he felt weak and faint. 

“ Mamma’ s,” she said, nestling her head on 
| his shoulder. 
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«+ What is your name ?” 

«‘] don’ know,” shaking her curls. 

‘‘Why, haven’t you any name?” he said, 
laughing—a low, cheery laugh that came to 
him like a rest after his struggle. ‘* What does 
mamma call you?” 

‘Oh she calls me Jenny,” returned the child ; 
‘I s’posed you knew that.” 

Jenny! how long since he had said it; that 
was the only pet-name he ever gave her—she 
was so tall to be petted. She always loved it 
though, and would beg him to call her so, sit- 
ting on his knee and pulling his whiskers till he 
did, laughing merrily when he said it at last, and 
holding up her face to be kissed—she was so 
pretty asa girl. Jenny! did she ever want to 
hear any one say it now? He would like to call 
her so once—just once more, now that he was 
going to b2 a man again. He wondered if it 
could ever be—some time before he died. 

He was disturbed from his dream by the child 
struggling in his arms, and crying out, loudly, 

‘ Let me go!—there’s mamma!” 

He put her down. They had just reached 
the road, and she ran to a woman who was in 
front of them, calling loudly in her search, and 
a ragged boy with an old lantern in his hand 
was clinging to her dress. Braddon explained 
where he had found the little girl, and walked 
along by the woman’s side, receiving her volley 
of thanks in a sort of surprise. She did not 
know what the child had done for him, he 
thought. The woman asked him in to her house 
—a tumble-down tenement in the suburbs—in- 
sisting upon his entrance, and bidding the boy 
Jip, she called him—‘‘ fetch a mug o’ water ; 
the man looked kinder sick like.” He was 
quite faint at first after coming into the heated 
He sat down weakly, not knowing be- 
fore how exhausted he was. The woman bustled 
about over the stove, and soon brought him a 
cup of tea, the child Jenny standing by him 
while he drank, putting her dimpled finger on 
the drops his shaking hand spilled upon his coat- 
sleeve. He gave hera spoonful of his tea, smil- 
ing as he watched her swallow it. When she 
put up her little red lips, all wet, to kiss him, 
stroking his cheek softly with her hand, the tears 
sprang to his eyes. He gulped them down with 
his tea, choking. After a while he said he must 
g0, looking round the room, poor and miserable 
as it was, with a home-sick feeling at leaving it; 
looking at the pale face of the mother, and the 
boy Jip, and the little girl, as if they were old 
friends. You see there was a bit of home-love 
here, and the little child had kissed him—he 
felt so weak, and wanted a little help so. They 
crowded round him as he rose to go, the mother 
giving Jenny a ginger-cake to slip into his pock- 
et. She wished she could give him a hot sup- 
per; but, sighing, there was nothing much in 
the cupboard, they were very poor, and there 
didn’t much of the money get to her. He no- 
ticed, as he went out and she held the lamp at 
the door, how pale and worn and thin the wo- 
man looked. 
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Just at the gate a man turned in and went 
up the walk; he recognized the face. So that 


was Billings’s little girl who had saved him! 
He walked on alone, his step feeble yet, a 


sharp pain in his head, and his pulse beating 
feverishly. Now that the thing which had sep- 
arated them was buried in the woods and was 
no more to come back, he wanted Jane—he 
wanted her as he had all these long years that 
he had not dared to go back to her. If he 
wished, why not ask for it? So he did, and felt 
sure he should find her. But through the still- 
ness another friend touched his hand, and he 
knew who it was. ‘ But I have sinned!” he 
cried; ‘‘I am not worthy!” Whatever the an- 
swer was there was peace and forgiveness in it, 
for he smiled, and his sleep that night was sweet 
as a child’s. 

One night, about a month after this, a bit- 
terly-cold wind came up suddenly, sweeping 
through the streets of the little country town, 
tearing among the leafless elms as if it would 
tear them to the ground, rattling the window- 
panes, moaning under the cracks in the doors, 
whistling down the chimneys, and threatenin, 
to blow out the fires which flickered and smoked 
on the farm-house hearths, around which people 
gathered in shivering groups, and said they never 
knew such a night without snow on the ground 
orastorm. Mrs. Braddon managed to keep her 
rooms warm—so warm that Mrs. Risley, seeing 
the light of the fire through the windows, had 
gone over to call in a minute, and taken the 
children with her. They were having a merry 
romp before the open fire-place, with its luxury 
of light and heat, to which they were strangers 
at home, for their mother never would hear of 
any thing but air-tights and the cooking-stove : 
“The fire-places made sich a dirt and fuss. 
They always loved to come over to Mrs. Brad 
So thought 
all the children within walking distance—and 
their parents too, for that matter. This woman 
had hardly been alone since she came to th 
brown She thought there were other 
things for her to do besides weep and mourn 
There were other sad hearts that perhaps shi 
could cheer; other tired feet that perhaps she 
could help over rough places. There were plenty 
of weary mothers, and rheumatic grandmothers, 
and home-sick girls to comfort, and plenty of 
little children to kiss and play with. So she 
took them all into her warm heart, and they 
loved her. 

The little Risley children, as I said, were 
happy in their accustomed place on the hearth, 
by her knee; and their mother, knitting in th 
most comfortable rocking-chair in the room, was 
discoursing about her husband and the baby she 
had, as usual, left at home in his charge; and 
the whole room, with its fire-light dancing over 
the group, looked brighter and warmer than any 
in town. Mrs. Risley thought it was a very cold 
night, however; so did Mrs. Braddon, as she 
rose and went to the uncurtained window, look- 
ing out far into the night and shivering, her face 


don’s, it was so pleasant there. 


house. 
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paling a moment as she saw the wind tossing 
the dry leaves out in the garden—a very cold 
night. 

So thought a traveler just coming in at the 
further end of the village, plodding wearily 
against the wind. It was some miles from the 
station, and the walk was a hard one. He 
walked with his head bent upon his breast, and 
his hat pulled over his eyes. He need not have 
feared—no one would have recognized him even 
if people had been stirring about the streets. 
Thirteen years of such a life as he had led had 
changed him. What! would no one remember 
him? Was there not one who had not forgot- 
ten? Asking himself this question as he walk- 


ed on, he did not look up to notice the familiar | 


houses, not even the tavern; he was not to stop 
there now; his path took him farther on. Where? 
She wasn’t there now; he left her in debt; be- 
sides, what should she stay in the lonely house 
for? She had forgotten him, or remembered 
him only with curses. Curses? No, that was 
not like Jane. What then? It could not be 
forgiveness. Where should he find her? She 
might be dead; he should never see her again. 
“Jenny! Jenny! It’s no use!” he said, choking 
a little. 

He had come here as one in a dream; he was 
walking now like one in a dream, but the bit 
of hope and courage that had made the dream 
pleasant had gone. How could he go back to 
her even if she lived? He had left her all alone 
for thirteen years—could he bring back any one 
of them? No, it was no use, he would go as 
he had come, and she need never know. But 
the old place, and—and—somewhere on it there 
was alittle grave. If he could see it once may- 
be it would help him. He toiled on against the 
sharp gusts slowly. He had eaten nothing since 
morning; he had not thought of it before till he 
saw how weak he was growing. 

Passing on over the hill he turned a corner in 
the road, and saw it, the old house. The tall 
elms in front were swaying in the wind, the leaves 
rustling in the garden, the light falling brightly 
out of the sitting-room window on the fence—all 
as it used to be. Of course some other family 
had moved in there; he was a fool to think the 
house would be empty ; yet he would go on and 
say ‘* good-by” to the little mound where Jane 
planted the violets, and where the daisies used 
to grow, and perhaps look in at the window; the 
curtain was up, and nobody need see him. 

Whatever there was in the man’s soul, as he 
stood at last looking in at the group by the fire, 
God only could have seen it. His face was 
white but immovable, his eyes gazing, gazing 
at the one figure in its quiet dress, with its quiet 
face, as if so he would look, and die. 

She sat by the fire shelling corn for children. 
Little Susy had erept up, laying her dimpled 
cheek against her shoulder, and Jim stood hold- 
ing the ‘‘ popper” at her side, awkwardly trying 
to help her. Then, when the children laughed 
to see the plump white corn jumping and dan- 
cing over the coals, she laughed merrily with 


them, and Mrs. Risley’s sour visage softene| 
and the fire, with its fresh wood, shot up brig ‘ 
jets of flame, which threw their light farther oy; 
into the dark street. How glad and healthfy! 
and home-like the scene was! The man out- 
side drank it in thirstily, his face hardening into 
sharp lines. What had he to do with such as 
that ? 

After a while Mrs. Risley rose to go. Jane 
gave the children their corn to carry home, kiss. 
ed them, and taking up the light came to open 
the door. 

As he shrank back into the shelter of a cluster 
of lilac bushes by the steps, the long, sharp toll 
of the church-bell fell suddenly upon the air. 

‘* What's that?” said Mrs. Risley, standing in 
the doorway to listen. 

**Some one is dead,” replied a low, clear voice 
—it was Mrs. Braddon’s. 

‘““There! I might have known—it’s Sarah 
Hodges, I s'pose; she was sinkin’ this after- 
noon, they said. Two, three—let’s count the 
strokes.” 

They were all still in a moment, while the 
slow knell rang out the age, as the custom is yet 
in a few of our New England villages. 

‘* Twenty-five!” said Mrs. Risley, at length, 
as the last peal died away. ‘‘ That’s jest her 
age—well, poor thing, she’s better off, wher 
Tom Hodges can’t never touch her agin.” 

‘* What will become of the children ?” 

The man hiding in the shadow started—she 
was so near now he could have touched her. 
He saw her face an instant, pale and quiet, with 
its furrowed brow and calm blue eyes, then a 
gust of wind blew out the light. 

‘*The children? Oh, they'll be sent to the 
poor-house.” 

Mrs. Risley stood a moment grumbling at the 
cold, and then bid her children run home. 

‘*How far the light from your settin’-room 
shines down the street, Miss Braddon; I should 
think you’d be afeard of drawin’ beggars to the 
house.” 

“* Beggars!” returned the other, quickly. ‘I 
guess I could find a place for any one that was 
out such a night as this,” her eyes wandering 
dreamily over the dark fields. 

**Well you do beat all; I never see sich a 
woman!” With this reply Mrs. Risley said 
good-night, passed out of the gate, and disap- 
peared. 

The door closed again, and again some one 
stood watching Jane Braddon through the sit- 
ting-room window. He wanted to see her alone 
just a minute, to see how she seemed in the old 
room. She sat down before the fire, only her 
profile turned to him, with its sad mouth and 
dark eyebrow—Jane always had beautiful eye- 
brows. 

Something in the turn of her head stirred an 
old memory that among the other thronging 
thoughts he had forgotten. Perhaps it was a 
certain timid waiting in her position, or per- 
haps a color that the fire had painted on her 
check; something brought to mind suddenly 
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at davitwas. The third of December—their 
wedding-day. Would she remember it? Why 
ild she? She did not 
ve, she never once turned her face; she nev- 


it was no matter! 


sh 


r came to the window, she only sat with the 
clasped hands, and the dreamy eyes looking far 


away into the blaze—through it—away some- 


where where he could not follow them. 

He watched her with hungry eyes. If he 
dared to go in—no, it might not be. A beggar 
might enter to be warmed and fed and would 
receive a welcome, but there was no place for 

This pure, patient woman whom all the 
little children loved, he could not bring his 
guilt and shame before her. She could have 
nothing to say to such as him—he had left her. 
Yet once she had been his own—his own wife, 
andhadlovedhim. Once! but that had passed 
now; looking in at her again, a long look, and 
then passing on into the darkness. 

Jane Braddon sat a long time looking into 
the fire and playing with her wedding-ring; the 
nigit was so full of memories. 

Whatever the woman's soul called to God or 
her husband, she did not give it utterance by 
tear or moan. It was hidden down in her 
heart, where the waters were still and deep. 
After a while she rose, threw a shawl around 
her—it was a soft warm shawl David used to 
like to see her wear—and went out. Down 
through the garden, where the paths were cleared 
now, the weeds and brambles gone, and over to 
the corner where the dry grasses were worn with 
her frequent feet. She must talk with her baby 
a while to-night out where it was clear and still. 
Standing at last by the low mound, she did not 
start or ery out when she saw the form of a man 
crouched close by it, his face hidden, and the 
win! as it died away catching his groans. 

She knew at once whom she had found; there 
was but one who would be here. 

She went up and put her hand on his shoul- 
der, her face white to be sure, but her voice dis- 
tinct. 

** David!” 

He raised his head and saw her bending over 
him; he turned away and hid his face. 

** You will come home with me ?” 

‘Tam not fit. I left you alone.” 

‘*But I want you,” her voice low and sweet 
as it was fifteen years ago this night, when they 
two stood together in the little village church 
and promised to be true one to another forever. 
She had not forgotten this promise. 

He only shook his head, pulling his hat fur- 
ther over his eves. 

“For the little baby’s sake, David,” laying 
her hand, which trembled now, down on the 
low mound. 

He made no reply. She took his hand as if 
he had been a child: he followed her, and they 
went into the house together. The cold had 
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numbed and weakened him. | She sat down on 
the floor before the fire, laying his head in het 
lap, pushing away the damp hair from his fore 
head, her touch thrilling him. 

He did not speak, but closed his eyes wearily, 
clasping her hand all the while. Seeing hoy 
weak he was she helped him to the bed, and bus- 
ied herself silently making him a cup of tea 
She brought it to him hot and fragrant, layit 
her cool hand on his forchead. 

** See, David, the old tea-pot !” 

He smiled at this, his eyes watching her lips 
as she spoke, as if to assure himself that the 
sound of her voice was real. 

After a while, when he grew stronger, she drew 


in 


up the old rocking-chair for him by the 
Looking now around the room and seeing how 
things were, seeing how she had waited fi 
and planned for his coming, his face twitched 
nervously. 

‘* Jane, I didn’t know what I was doing when I 
went. After that, I never dared to come back. 
I thought you'd forget me. I left you all alone.’ 

**T never forgot, David.” 

** But it was a long time.” 

**T knew you would come back to me.” Her 
face for the moment turned away from him, an 
toward the window where she could see the star- 
lit sky; her hands were clasped on her breast 
As childlike in her thanks as she had been it 
her prayers, she was telling Him who had brought 
her husband home how the weary years had at 
last fulfilled his promise. 

**Jenny!” She started at the old name and 
smiled—a pleased, tender smile, like a child’s. 

** Jenny, if I was only fit—if I might kiss yo 
once, as I used to,” his voice breaking utterly. 

She went to him; she crept into his arms, and 
laid her head on his shoulder. 

‘I am so tired, David,” she said. 

After a while he spoke again, in a half-whis- 
per: 

**T’ve been thinking what night it is. 
dered, out in the cold, if—” 

**T have remembered; I never forgot it f 
thirteen years.” 

Once more, raising his head and looking ont 
toward the gardeif: ‘‘ Jenny, when He took th 
little child I hated Him. I didn’t mind what I 
did. I—I was wrong. I shouldn’t have come 
back but for that; 1 was afraid and ashamed to 
I thought the little grave out there 
I wanted to find 


fire. 


r hin 


I won- 


see you. 
wouldn't know what I'd done. 
_ 

‘He knew it all the time,” said, softly 
‘<T used to ask for the reason when I was cry- 
ing over the little clothes and cradle all alone: 
I never found it.” 

After that they were still a long time, think- 
ing of the little dead baby, and of Him who was 
keeping it for them till some day they should 
both find it together. 


} 
she 
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In Memoria. 


T has been desired by some of the personal 

friends of the great writer who established 
the Cornhill Magazine, that its brief record of 
his having been stricken from among men should 
be written by the old comrade and brother in 
arms who pens these lines, and of whom he oft- 
en wrote himself, and always with the warmest 
generosity. 

I saw him first, nearly twenty-eight years 
ago, when he proposed to become the illustrator 
of my earliest book. I saw him last, shortly 
before Christmas, at the Atheneum Club, when 


he told me that he had been in bed three days— | 


that, after these attacks, he was troubled with 


cold shiverings, ‘‘ which quite took the power | 


of work out of him”—and that he had it in his 
mind to try a new remedy which he laughingly 
described. He was very cheerful, and looked 
very bright. In the night of that day week he 
died. 

The long interval between those two periods 
is marked in my remembrance of him by many 
occasions when he was supremely humorous, 
when he was irresistibly extravagant, when he 
was softened and serious, when he was charm- 
ing with children. But by none do I recall 
him more tenderly than by two or three that 
start out of the crowd, when he unexpectedly pre- 
sented himself in my room, announcing how that 
some passage in a certain book had made him 
ery yesterday, and how that he had come to din- 
ner, ‘‘ because he couldn’t help it,” and must 
talk such passage over. No one can ever have 
seen him more genial, natural, cordial, fresh, 
and honestly impulsive, than I have seen him 
at those times. No one can be surer than I, of 
the greatness and goodness of the heart that 
then disclosed itself. 

We had our differences of opinion. I thought 
that he too much feigned a want of earnestness, 
and that he made a pretense of undervaluing his 


art, which was not good for the art that he held | 


in trust. But when we fell upon these topics, it 
was never very gravely, and I-have a lively im- 
age of him in my mind, twisting both his hands 
in his hair, and stamping about, laughing, to 
make an end of the discussion. 

When we were associated in remembrance of 
the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, he delivered a 
public lecture* in London, in the course of which 





(* The Lecture on ** Charity and Humbr,” first publish- 
ad in Harper*s Magazine for June, 1853, In this Lecture 
he thus speaks of Mr. Dickens: 

“ As for the charities of Mr. Dickens, multiplied kind- 
nesses which he has conferred upon us all; upon our 
children; upon people educated and uneducated; upon 
the myriads here and at home, who speak our common 
tongue; have not you, have not I, all of us.reason to be 
thankful to this kind friend, who scothed and charmed 
so many hours, brought pleasure and sweet laughter to so 
many homes; made such multitudes of children happy; 
endowed us with such a sweet store of gracious thoughts, 
fair fancies, soft sympathies, hearty enjoyments. There 
are creations of Mr. Dickens’s which seem to me to rank as 


| he read his very best contribution to Punch, de. 
scribing the grown-up cares of a poor family of 
young children. No one hearing him could 
have doubted his natural gentleness, or his thoy- 
oughly unaffected manly sympathy with the weak 
|and lowly. He read the paper most pathetical- 
ly, and with a simplicity of tenderness that cer. 
tainly moved one of his audience to tears. This 
|was presently after his standing for Oxford, 
| from which place he had dispatched his agent 
to me, with a droll note (to which he afterward 
added a verbal postscript), urging me to ‘‘ come 
down and make a speech, and tell them who 
he was, for he doubted whether more than two 
| of the electors had ever heard of him, and he 
thought there might be as many as six or eight 
who had heard of me.” He introduced the lec- 


ture just mentioned, with a reference to his lat. 
ie est failure, which was full of good 
| 
} 


sense, good spirits, and good humor. 

He had a particular delight in boys, and an 
excellent way with them. I remember his onc 
asking me with fantastic gravity, when he had 
been to Eton where my eldest son then was, 
whether I felt as he did in regard of never seein: 
a boy without wanting instantly to give him a 

| sovereign? I thought of this when I looked 
personal benefits; figures so delightful, that one feels hap- 
| pier and better for knowing them, as one does for being 
| brought into the society of very good men and women 
The atmosphere in which these people live is wholesome 
to breathe in; you feel that to be allowed to epeak to them 
is a personal kindness; you come away better for you 
contact with them; your hands seem cleaner from having 
the privilege of shaking theirs. Was there ever a better 
charity sermon preached in the world than Dickens's 
Christmas Carol? I believe it occasioned immense hospi- 
tality throughout England; was the means of lighting up 
hundreds of kind fires at Christmas time ; caused a won- 
derful outpouring of Christmas good feeling; of Christma 
punch-brewing; an awful slaughter of Christmas turkeys. 
and roasting and basting of Christmas beef. As for thi 
| man’s love of children, that amiable organ at the back of 
his honest head must be perfectly monstrous. All children 
ought to love him. I know two that do, and read hi 
books ten times for once that they peruse the disinal 
preachments of their father. I know one who, when she 
is happy, reads Nicholas Nickleby ; when she is unhappy, 
reads Nicholas Nickleby; when she is tired, reads Nicho- 
las Nickleby ; when she is in bed, reads Nicholas Nickle- 
by; when she has nothing to do, reads Nicholas Nickleby ; 
and when she has finished the book, reads Nicholas Nickle- 
by over again. This candid young critic, at ten years of 
age, said, ‘I like Mr. Dickens’s books much better than 
your books, papa ;’ and frequently expressed her desire 
that the latter author should write a book like one of Mr 
Dickens's books. Who can? Every man must say his 
| own thoughts in his own voice, in his own way; lucky is 
| he who has such a charming gift of nature as this, which 
| brings all the children in the world trooping to him, and 
| being fond of him I may quarrel with Mr, Dickens's 
art a thousand and a thousand times, I delight and won- 
der at his genius; I recognize in it—I speak with awe and 
reverence—a commission from that Divine Beneficence, 
whose blessed task we know it will one day be to wipe ev- 
ery tear from every eye. Thankfully I take my share of 
the feast of love and kindness, which this gentle and gen- 
erons, and charitable soul has contributed to the happiness 
of the world. I take and enjoy my share, and say a Ben- 
ediction for the meol.”—Ep. Hanrer's MAGAZINE.) 
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down into his grave, after he was laid there, forI | a bereavement. And greater things that arc 

looked down into it over the shoulder of a boy | known of him, in the way of his warm affec- 

to whom he had been kind. | tions, his quiet endurance, his unselfish thought- 
These are slight remembrances; but it is to | fulness for others, and his munificent hand may 

little familiar things suggestive of the voice, | not be told. 

look, manner, never, never more to be encoun-| If, in the reckless vivacity of his youth, his 

tered on this earth, that the mind first turns in | satirical pen. avd ever gone astray or done aiiss, 
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he had caused it to prefer its own petition for concerning the most interesting persons, whic}; 
forgiveness, long before : |could hardly have been better attained if tly 
| writer’s breaking-off had been foreseen. 


I've writ the foolish fancy of his brain; 
The last line he wrote, and the last proof ly 


P anes . | 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; | 





The idle word that he'd wish back again. } 

In no pages should I take it upon myself at 
this time to discourse of his books, of his refined 
knowledge of character, of his subtle acquaint- 
ance with the weaknesses of human nature, of 
his delightful playfulness as an essayist, of his 
quaint and touching ballads, of his mastery 
over the English language. Least of all, in 
these pages, enriched by his brilliant qualities 
from the first of the series, and beforehand ac- 
cepted by the Public through the strength of his 
great name. 

But, on the table before me, there lies all 
that he had written of his latest and last story. 
That it would be very sad to any one—that it is 
inexpressibly so to a writer—in its evidences of 
matured designs never to be accomplished, of 
intentions begun to be executed and destined 
never to be completed, of careful preparation 
for long roads of thought that he was never to 
traverse, and for shining goals that he was never 
to reach, will be readily believed. The pain, 
however, that I have felt in perusing it, has not 
been deeper than the conviction that he was 
in the healthiest vigor of his powers when he 
wrought on this last labor. In respect of earn- 
est feeling, far-seeing purpose, character, inci- 
dent, and a certain loving picturesqueness blend- 
ing the whole, I believe it to be much the best 
of all his works. 
so, that he had become strongly attached to it, 
and that he bestowed great pains upon it, I 
trace in almost every page. It contains one 
picture which must have cost him extreme dis- 
tress, and which is a master-piece. ‘There are 
two children in it, touched with a hand as lov- 
ing and tender as ever a father caressed his lit- 
tle child with. There issome young love, as pure 
and innocent and pretty as the truth. And it is 
very remarkable that, by reason of the singular 
construction of the story, more than one main 
incident usually belonging to the end of sucha 
fiction is anticipated in the beginning, and thus 
there is an approach to completeness in the frag- 


ment, as to the satisfaction of the reader’s mind , 


That he fully meant it to be | 


| corrected, are among these papers through whicl; 


I have so sorrowfully made my way. The con- 
dition of the little pages of manuscript wher 
Death stopped his hand, shows that he had car- 
ried them about, and often taken them out of 
his pocket here and there, for patient revisio 
and interlineation. The last words he corrected 
in print, were, ‘‘ And my heart throbbed with 
an exquisite bliss.” God grant that on that 
Christmas Eve when he laid his head back 0) 
his pillow and threw up his arms as he had bee: 


| won't to do when very weary, some conscious- 


ness of duty done and Christian hope throughout 
life humbly cherished, may have caused his ow: 
heart so to throb, when he passed away to his 
Redeemer’s rest ! 

He was found peacefully lying as above de- 
scribed, composed, undisturbed, and to all ap- 
pearance asleep, on the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber, 1863. He was only in his fifty-third year; 
so young a man, that the mother who blessed 
him in his first sleep blessed him in his last. 
Twenty years before, he had written, after being 
in a white squall: 

And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And, as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o'er the sea; 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me. 
Those little girls had grown to be women when 
the mournful day broke that saw their fathe: 
lying dead. In those twenty years of compan- 
ionship with him, they had learned much from 
him; and one of them has a literary course be- 
fore her, worthy of her famous name. 

On the bright wintry day, the last but one of 
the old year, he was laid in’his grave at Kensal 
Green, there to mingle the dust to which th 
mortal part of him had returned, with that of a 
third child, lost in her infancy, years ago. The 
heads of a great concourse of his fellow-workers 
in the Arts were bowed around his tomb. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 
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HEN one, whose nervous English verse 
Public and party hates defied, 

Who bore and bandied many a curse 

Of angry times—when Dryden died, 


Our royal abbey’s Bishop-Dean 
Waited for no suggestive prayer, 

But, ere one day closed o’er the scene, 
Craved, as a boon, to lay him there. 


The wayward faith, the faulty life, 
Vanished before a Nation’s pain ; 

‘* Panther” and ‘‘ Hind” forgot their strife, 
And rival statesmen thronged the fane. 


O gentler Censor of our age! 

Prime master of our ampler tongue! 
Whose word of wit and generous page 
Were never wrath, except with Wrong. 


Fielding—without the manners’ dross, 
Scott—with a spirit’s larger room, 
What Prelate deems thy grave his loss? 
What Halifax erects thy tomb? 


But, maybe, He—who so could draw 
The hidden Great—the humble Wise, 
Yielding with them to God’s good law, 


Makes the Pantheon where he lies. H 
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BRACKEN 
} teem prose AVON and I were old man 


and oid woman together, and yet when she 
was the wedded mistress of Bracken Hollow I 
was but a young lad going to school, and used 
in vacation times ride my pony over the hills 
and hollows of Glenariffe for a cup of sweet tea 
at Mistress Avon’s round tea-table, and a gen- 
erous share of the cakes and marmalade with 
which that hospitable board was wont to be 


GLEN. 


HOLLOW. 
sprex] for my delectation. 3ut at least half 
my errand there was to get a glimpse of tiny 
Mary Avon’s sleeping face, so fair and plump, 
under the blue canopy of her cot. For baby 
Mary Avon was then to me the mystery of 
mysteries, as she was in years afterward the 
pearl, the very sunbeam, the blush-rose of wo- 
manhood. 

I will tread lightly, and but a few steps of 
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this solitary by-path of my story. Let the 
roses moulder there where they fell, snapped 
from their stems so many years ago, and the 
passion-flowers shrivel into dust, and the dead 
leaves lie in shifting mounds, stirred only by 
the whisper of melancholy winds, undisturbed 
by the fall of even the holiest foot. Mary Avon 
fled from her home to be the wife of one who 
broke her heart and deserted her child. There 
are days upon which many of the aged can look 
back, when words and scenes which are burned 
into memory were first branded there. Such 
old scars still sting, when these dulled eyes 
glance again to the hour when, a strong and 
bearded man, I almost knelt to Margaret Avon 
in that old red drawing-room at Bracken Hol- 
low, and sued for Mary’s memory and Mary’s 
child. But the crags of Lurgaedon are not to 
be toppled into the valley by pecking birds, nor 
was the wedge of stern resolve to be wrenched 
from Margaret Avon’s soul by prayers. Mary 
was gone, and, as though she had never been, 
the existence of her child was to remain un- 
recognized. I took the little orphan home, and 
if Hugh was wronged, I at least was a gainer 
by his loss. 

Up to this date I had known Margaret Avon 
as a large, comely matron, with prosperity lying 
smooth on her broad forehead, and a helpful 
magic lurking in the palm of her strong, white 
hand; with all her actions, impulses of charity, 
of pride, or of anger; but that blow struck to 
the root of her life. The tree did not fall nor 
totter; it stood on, but the sap was gone. Years 
went by, and brought death twice again to the 
threshold of the old house, making her a widow, 
and bereft of her only son. Then the strong 
lines had hardened, the soft curves tightened, 
the good-humored eyes grown cold, and the firm 
mouth hard. She became a gaunt woman, with 
a bent masculine figure, and a harsh counte- 
nance. As such I knew her, still as a friend, 


and often as patient, about the time when, a} 


middle-aged bachelor, I found myself settled 
down under this roof, with the physician’s prac- 
tice of the glens and village for my work, and 
with Mary’s child for something to love, some- 
thing to keep my heart green. For Margaret 
Avon, sitting sternly in that red drawing-room 
at Bracken Hollow, with her face from the 
world, and her eyes fixed perpetually on her 
desolate hearth, would not forgive the dead. 
The only tie she recognized was the child of her 
dead son. The little girl had been born in 
Italy, where her father had passed all the later 
years of his life. In this grandchild, whom she 
had never seen, all the woman’s sympathies with 
life were bound up. 


disease, consumption, the anxious grandmother 
had decreed, with bold self-denial, that she 
should remain abroad with the English lady to 
whose care her father had intrusted her educa- 


tion—sheuld be sunned and ripened by Italian | 
skies, till the dawn of her womanhood, and that | 


then, and then only, should Glenariffe be her 


The child was said to be| 
delicate, and lest she should inherit her father’s 
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home. And yet the old woman's yearning to 
see the child was piteous, and I knew that shy 
dreaded lest death might seal her eyes befor 
they could be satisfied. 

Years passed. I was gray. 
man, and would soon be a doctor. <A naval life 
would suit him. I felt that he would go off in 
a ship one day and leave me. 

He had been studying too closely. I had 
sent for him, insisting on a holiday. We were 
chatting together in the garden. It was a bright 
May evening; the hawthorn blossoms were not 
yet done; the lilacs were in bloom. The sun 
was red on his face, and the lad was as glad as 
a child at his new freedom. Observing him 
with pride, I thought him more remarkable for 
an air of inherent power and a dash of frank- 
ness than for mere handsome looks. I thought 
I saw his character in his bearing and counte- 
nance, pure honor ennobling the brow, fidelity 
to truth well-opening the eye, the hot generous 
temperament lighting the whole face with elec- 
tric glows and sparkles; and the careless gayety 
of youth dancing in lights and shadows on the 
tossing brown curls under his straw-hat. 
one spoke to me at the gate. It was a messen- 
ger from Bracken Hollow, requesting me to visit 
Mrs. Avon. I left Hugh amusing himself with 
some little fellows on the beach, and went. 
Margaret had a request to make. Grace was 
on her way home, was in England. Friends 
returning from Italy had brought her as far as 
their home in London. Would I go and fetch 
her to Bracken Hollow? 

I thought, Margaret Avon forgets that I am 
not still the boy who used to eat her marmalade 
at yonder table forty years since, and carry her 
footstool and go on her errands whithersoever 
she pleased. But the next moment I felt this 
to be a churlish thought for one old friend to 
harbor toward another, and I promised to go. 

Next day I went. <A few words made Hugh 
understand the purpose of my journey. Beyond 
those few words nothing was said between us on 
the matter. Of course the lad knew all the de- 
tails of his own story; but his position was a 
subject which he never approached, nor did I 
wish to hear him speak of it. I was sure of his 
fast affection ; he was even too grateful for any 
thing I had done for him; but I knew that the 
pride of the Avons smouldered in the depths of 
his nature. I saw it when he courteously un- 
covered his head to his grandmother on Sundays 
as she came forth from the village church to her 
carriage, with her eyes fixed on the ground lest 
she should see him. I detected it in the gnaw- 
ing of the lip and contracting of the brows when 
we stood to admire some rich bit of wooded 
land with a tradition of the Avon family scraw]- 
ed over the gnarled trunk of every old tree. 
And even more forcibly have I seen it when 
by chance he has heard himself alluded to by 
the kindly peasants who compassionated him as 
“poor Mr. Hugh.” I knew he felt the sting of 
the fire himself, and dreaded the occasion which 
might stir it toa blaze. Iknew that he wished 


Hugh was a 


Some 
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one who felt 
fortune, and 
any relation- 


all the world to recognize him as 
himself sufficient to carve his own 
who was too high-spirited to claim 
ship which was so cruelly ignored. 

I went upon my mission. I made my way to 
a gay house in a fashionable part of London. I 
arrived there in the midst of a brilliant enter- 
tainment. I was expected and welcomed. It 
was all out of my way, and I should have yield- 
ed to the inclination of fatigue, and retired qui- 
etly and at once, but that my curiosity to see 
Grace would not rest till morning. When I 
made my appearance among the guests I found 
them engaged in witnessing the performance of 
charades. I took my place as a spectator, and 
quickly had Miss Grace Avon pointed out to me 
among the performers. ‘Thus, for the first time, 
I saw her in whom afterward I had so strange 
an interest. 

Memory has odd whims in her dealings with 
the materials furnished to her. 
by in dim scrolls, seldom to be opened and with 
difficulty. Others are spread, faultless charts, 
perpetually visible, and yet marked out in such 


Some she lays 


dull ink that they are little better than blanks. | 


While, again, some trivial chance becomes at 
once a picture, painted in imperishable colors, 
glowing with unfading life, refusing to grow pale 
with time, or to be darkened by shadows. 

I see her now distinctly. It was a thorough- 
ly Italian face, dark and clear, with bright lips 
and a rich cheek. I had never seen any thing 
so sombre yet so lustrous as the eyes. 
brilliant drapery was folded round her head like 
a turban, giving an Oriental effect. I do not 
know what the charade was; I never thought 
of asking. The idea must have been something 
about a slave; a slave loaded with splendor, and 
yet chafing under a sense of degradation and 


Some 


captivity. Atleast so she, in her acting, seem- 
ed to render it. She went through a strange 
pantomime, wrenching at the gilded chains that 
shackled her wrists, flinging her jewels passion- 
ately on the ground, and speaking forth shame 
and despair from her dumb face with terrible 
reality. I felt it unaccountably strange to see 
her thus for the first time, acting with such a 
piteous mimicry of truth in this gay crowd, 
dressed with such magnificence, and expressing 
so vividly her hatred of herself, her beauty, and 
her adornments. 
so unless she feels it? 


I said, how can this girl act 
What troubles her? 

And then I smiled 
at myself for a foolish old man of the mount- 
ains, who was behind the age, and knew nothing 
of the cunning of such clever displays. But, 
my beautiful Miss Grace, I said, how will these 
fantastic accomplishments thrive at Bracken 
Hollow ? 

I saw her next at a distance in the ball-room 
after the performance had ended. She was the 
centre of a group of evident admirers, and was 
laughing and sparkling all over with merriment. 
Her dress was a robe of something white, which 
flashed about her as she moved; and I remem- 
ber that her hair was bound with something 


Why is she so wretched ? 


HOLLOW. 
blood-red, like coral. I saw our hostess move 
toward her, for the purpose, I knew, of acquaint- 
ing her with the fact of my arrival. Her cheeks 
had been flushing, her lips smiling, but all at 
once flush and smile vanished, leaving her pale 
and still. She turned abruptly away from the 
disappointed group, and slowly followed the lady 
messenger from the room. A minute afterward 
I was introduced to her in a dim ante-room, 
where the softly-shed light was yet sufficient to 
show me the shrinking step, the pained lip, the 
white cheek, and the one rapid terrified glane 
from eyes that were instantly averted and ob- 
stinately refused to meet mine again. 

What was it! It 


true that I had indulged an unwarrantable preju- 


Conscience winced. was 
dice against this girl; and could it be also tru 
that there may arise, without the communica- 
tion of a word, with scarce that of a look, some 
swift subtle instinct, passing from one spirit to 
another, warning of the existence of dislike or 
distrust, even as such an instinct is said in oth- 
er instances to herald the approach of faith o1 
of love? 

Our grecting was short and embarrassed. I 
had long since forgotten the more polished forms 
of address between ladies and gentlemen of the 
world. I could have spoken a kind word to this 


| frightened child had I met her at home among 


the mountains, but here, in these courtly cham- 
bers, the mere spontaneous good-will of nature 
I saw her glide back to 
the ball-room with a blanched, cowed aspect, 


seemed out of place. 


but with a something of proud reserve that for- 
She seated herself at a dis- 
tant table and affected to turn over some draw- 
ings, but her face was often averted to the shut- 


bade observation. 


tered window beside her, as though she studied 
some record of absorbing interest written on the 
blank of the painted wood. And despite 
my former determined indifference to every thing 
coneerning Miss Grace Avon, I retired that night 
filled with a troubled perplexity, and strangel; 
interested in the owner of the cold, damp, little 
hand that had for a moment touched mine 
the sombre eyes that had shunned me with an 
expression so much like pain and fear scarcely 
hidden under their lids. 

We accomplished our journey in safety, but 
without effecting much more progress toward 
friendship than we 
of our first acquaintance. 


sO, 


and 


had made on the evening 
An impenetrable re- 
serve sheathed the girl. Once or twice I ce- 
tected her studying my face with a wistful, ques- 
tioning expression in her eye, as though some 
burdensome secret hovered on her tongue, and 
she tried, unseen, to sound me, to discover wheth- 
er or not I might be trust-worthy to receive that 
which she had to tell. This was the idea which 
impressed me at the time, and from which I 
could not free my thoughts. It seemed an ab- 
surd fancy, for what trouble could she have ? 
And yet the impression would not be shaken off, 
but clung to me with annoying tenacity. 

I assured myself that she was only timid, and 
shy of appearing among new friends. It will 
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wear away, I said; and I tried to win her con- 
fidence, and to be as kindly toward her as the 
thought of Hugh would suffer me to be. 

I thought the wondrous vision of our glens 
will wake her up, for I feel that she has a soul: 
and who has ever seen our Glenaritfe without 
enthusiasm, with its mists and breakers, its 
heathery crags and mossy knolls, its vivid rain- 
bows and thundering falls? But Miss Grace 
Avon had been nursed under Italian skies, and 
beheld our wild highland scenery with a stran- 
ger’s eyes. So I forbore to disturb her medita- 
tion as she sat quite still, her veil just folded 
above her brows, her pale lips fast shut, and her 
heavy dark eyes fixed blindly on the dimming 
horizon. 

Arrived at Bracken Hollow a touching picture 
met our eyes. Out in the purple twilight, sown 
with blazing stars, growing from the heavier 
shadows behind, and framed by the frowning 
doorway, a tall bent figure stood. A shaking, 


withered hand grasping a stick, a rugged face 
softened with yearning love, a hard-lined mouth | 


unwontedly relaxed and quivering, and frozen 
eyes melting with foreign moisture. So I saw 
Margaret Avon, and in spite of fidelity to Hugh 
I was touched to compassion for the woman who, 


having within her rills of tenderness so warn, | 


could have suffered pride to petrify her life, and 
turn her to the thing of stone I had known her 
fur the many past years. 

So she stood with her one shriveled hand 
stretched forth in eager greeting. I felt Grace’s 
fingers slip from my arm, and before I could 
prevent her the strange girl had sunk upon her 
knees at her grandmother’s feet, with her face 
to the flags on the threshold. 

“My child, my dear, my darling! what is 
this ?” quavered forth the poor old rusty voice, 
while the shaking hand tried to drag upward the 
bent dusky head from which the bonnet and veil 
had fallen. ‘‘Be not frightened, my love, but 
welcome, a thousand times welcome, to your 
poor old grandmother’s home—your poor old 
grandmother, your poor old lonely grandmo- 


ther!” she kept on repeating, while Grace, 


sober little parlor. The white dress, the black 
gossamer shawl hanging from her arms, thc 
/ slouched hat, with its rose-colored ribbon, crown- 
ing the ripe face and cloudy curls, all made up 
a picture whose rich sweetness was a feast to the 
eye. A glamour of enchantment seemed to enter 
the room with her, a southern breeze stirred in 
the motion of her gown, a streak of Italian sun- 
shine seemed to follow in her wake through the 
door. I thought, ‘‘Mary’s hair was just one 
shade darker than the laburnum blossoms, and 
Mary’s eyes were the color of forget-me-nots, 
but this is a beautiful woman.” As she entered 
Hugh started, and looked up with a hasty glance 
| of honest and ardent admiration, whose warmth 
surprise forbade him to moderate. The young 
lady seemed to resent this involuntary homa,< 
of poor Hugh’s; she flushed, returned his bow 
stiffly, and having delivered her message, fol- 
lowed me from the room. 

‘“*Who is he?” she asked, abruptly, in the 
hall. 

I was angry for Hugh, and felt harshly to- 
ward her at the moment. I answered brusque- 
ly: 

‘* He is your cousin, Miss Avon, who has at 
least as good a claim to your grandmother's fa- 
vor as you. Were he righted, you would not 
be the wealthy heiress you now are.” 

She fell back as though stunned by my words, 
and I passed her to speak to Margaret at the car- 
riage. She wished me to spend the evening with 
them. Margaret did not know of Hugh’s pres- 
ence at the cottage; but I think, even had he 
been absent, I should not have gone to them that 
night. Grace gave me a pleading word and 
| look, but I was firm. I said: 

“T am going to visit a patient up the 
but I shall not have time to call.” 

At twilight that evening I passed near the 
gates of Bracken Hollow at a part where the 
wall that separates the place from the Glen road 
runs very low, and a stream stumbles its way 
through the wild briers and the tall reeds and 
brackens from whose luxuriance the house takes 
its name. I was startled by a figure rising yp 


zlen, 


oe? 


creeping to her at last with a sob, suffered her- 
self to be gathered to the old woman’s heart. I 
left them sitting on the hearth in the red draw- 
ing-room, Grace with her face buried in Mar- 


like a ghost from among the ferns and moss- 
grown stones beside me. It was Grace. She 
had watched and waited for me there. She 


—— 
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garet’s gown, and the old hand passing fondly 
over the thick curls. 
Two mornings afterward I was sitting by the 


open window in the sun, reading the ‘‘ Lancet.” | 


Hugh was standing at the book-case, poring into 
a book. The parlor-door was ajar, and the hall- 
door wide open, as it is the fashion for Glen's 
hall-doors to stand during the day. I saw a 
phaeton, which I knew, draw up a few perches 
away, and in it I saw two figures, which I also 
recognized. The younger sprang from the step, 
and came quickly toward the cottage. She 
passed in at the gate, in at the open door; a tap 
came on the panel outside, and there she stood 
before us—Grace Avon. 

Never had any thing so bright gladdened our 


wanted to know the meaning of my words spoken 
in the hall that morning about her cousin. Was 
he her cousin? Why had he been wronged? 
Who had wronged him ? 

I considered a little, and then thought it best 
to tell her all. She would be sure to hear the 
story, and it was right she should. I told her 
all Hugh’s history; not, I am sure, without a 
dash of the bitterness which would always escape 
me when I spoke on the subject. As I went on 
she flushed deeper and deeper, till the crimson 
blood burned under her hair, and even colored 
her throat. When I had finished speaking it 
had ebbed away, leaving her unusually pale. 
She stood before me, straight and white and 
scared looking, with the breeze blowing the dark 
hair from her forchead. I moved to go on, but 
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she stayed me a zain imploringly, and commenced 
asking rapid passionate questions. If she had 
never been born, or if—if she had died as a child, 
would Hugh’s grandmother have been forced to 
give him her affection, to make him her heir? 

I answered as my conscience dictated : 

‘¢Y believe she would. Your grandmother 
ean be stern, but she must have something tu 
If there had been no one else, I think it 
is likely that she would have relented toward 
Hugh.” 

She opened her lips, and cried vehemently, 
with a strain of high-wrought suffering : 

“Doctor! I—” She stopped short, her lips 
whitened, blue shadows gathered under her eyes. 
I thought she was going to swoon. 

‘*My dear child!” I cried, in surprise and 
alarm, taking her cold hand and placing it firm- 
ly on my own arm—‘‘ my dear child, you must 
not distress yourself so deeply about this. It is 
not your fault.” 

She gave me a piteous glance, bent down her 
head, and burst into a passion of tears, sobbing 
violently, with her forehead against my sleeve. 

“Tt is a strange, wayward, and I believe gen- 
erous nature,” I thought, as I went on my way, 
having sent her back to the house. 

Returning past the gates, and finding myself 
in a different mood from that in which I had 
refused Margaret Avon’s invitation, I turned 
into the avenue, and walked along by the soft, 
noiseless turf. Soon I was startled for the sec- 
ond time that night by seeing a slight figure 
moving among the trees. It was passing to and 
fro, to and fro upon the grass quite near me. I 
stopped where a tree hid me from the danger of 
being seen. Heaven knows I did not mean to 
be a spy upon the poor girl,,but I was deeply 
interested in her. The moon shone large and 
clear down through the branches on the mossy 
roots and trunks, and on the rich wilderness of 
the underwood, throwing dim flitting shadows 
over the impatient white figure that paced and 
paeed, and would not weary nor rest. While 
I stood, with a fear and a foreboding of I knew 
not what stealing upon me and mingling with 
the sympathy which had been keenly awakened, 
the figure suddenly paused in its walk, the arms 
were flung above the head in an attitude of 
abandonment, and a loud, groaning whisper 
reached me through the clear, still air— 

** Not my fault—not my fault! O God, pity 
me |” 

I went home. 


love. 


The next time that Grace came to the cottage 
she gave her hand to Hugh with an eagerness 
that made the brave fellow blush and tremble 
like a girl. Her voice was very sweet that day, 
and her manner very soft and subdued. After 
she had gone, Madge, my old servant, gave it as 
her emphatic opinion (delivered to the cat on 
the kitchen hearth) that ‘“‘ Miss Grace’s smile 
would coax the birds off the bush.” That. even- 
ing Hugh sat for a long, long time staring ont 
at the bay with an expression on his face which 


I had never seen there before. And I thought, 
**Oh, Hugh, Hugh, my dear lad! is it fated that 
this woman shall bring even yet more trouble 
upon us?” 

About this time Margaret Avon had a slight 
illness, and Grace had an errand to the village 
on her horse almost every day—for books, for 
medicine, or for the gratification of some whim 
of her grandmother, who insisted on the girl’s 
riding every morning, lest her health should 
suffer from the close attendance upon her which 
Grace was disposed to give. But Margaret did 
not know that Hugh was at the cottage, or she 
would assuredly never have sent Grace cantering 
up to its porch morning after morning, with 
cheeks glowing, lips scarlet, and eyes sparkling 
with the healthful exercise. I should have 
spoken of his being there, only for the fear of 
agitating her dangerously by mentioning a name 
which for so many long years had been a for- 
bidden one between us. And so Grace came 
and went, and I soon saw how Hugh’s eyes 
flashed when the clatter of the well-known hoofs 
sounded in our ears through the open window. 

At last I said to him one day, 

‘*Hugh, my lad! I think you had better go 
back to your work.” 

He, knowing very well what I meant, met m5 
eyes frankly, and said, 

**Yes; I think I had.” 

And he went. 

On Margaret’s recovery her first care was to 
invite visitors to Bracken Hollow. The house 
was soon filled, and balls and picnics and boat- 
ing parties passed the summer days and nights 
gayly for its inmates. I never joined in their 
amusements, but I looked in now and again, 
just to see how our young Italian rose bloomed 
on the mountain-side ; and, finding her pale and 
weary-looking, and subject to her old strange 
moods, I ordered her to renew her exercise on 
horseback. But her gay guests from town did 
not care for riding; they found the Glen roads 
too rough. 

‘* Well, then,” I said, ‘‘ you must ride alone. 
We can not have grandmamma breaking her 
heart about those pale cheeks.” 

And after that I had many an early visit from 
Grace, who would arrive at my door of morn- 
ings when I was sitting down to my eight o’clock 
breakfast, and flash into the room, crying, 

‘Will you give me a cup of your tea, doc- 
tor? those lazy people at the Hollow will not 


| have breakfast for two hours to come.” 


She had some suitors among her gay visitors. 
On one of these—a handsome, wealthy fellow— 
I thought Margaret Avon looked with favor, 
though I scarcely imagined that she could con- 
template parting with her precious child so soon. 
But all these fine people seemed only to weary 
Grace, and she evidently regarded as so many 
boons the stray hours spent with me and Madge. 

Hugh had been gone two months, when one 
morning I had a note to say that he had taken 
a dislike to his work, had got headaches, and 
must have a day—if only a day—in the Glens 
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to refresh him. I shook my head over the let- 
ter. Never had Hugh taken a whim like this 
before. I lifted a vase of flowers arranged by 
Grace yesterday morning, lifted them, breathed 
their sweetness, and shook my head again. 
“Dangerous,” | said; “dangerous!” But feel- 
ing that I could do nothing, I was fain to apply 
myself to the ‘‘ Lancet,” and try to forget my 
perplexities. 

Late that evening, in the midst of the first 
shower of a thunder-storm, Grace’s steed flew to 
the door, and Grace herself cried with comical 
distress, 

**Doctor! doctor! will you take me in and 
dry me?” 

I lifted her, laughing, from the saddle, and 
earried her in all dripping with rain. Madge, 
with many ‘‘ Mercy me-s!” and ‘‘ Heart-alives !” 
helped to free her from her drenched habit, and 
after she had reappeared to me, arrayed in a 
wrapper of pink print belonging to Madge’s 
daughter, with her limp hair brushed wet from 
her forehead, and her face as fresh as a newly- 
washed rose, I said : 

‘** Now, my dear, you are storm-stayed for the 
night. I have sent back the servant to say so 
to vour grandmother. Let Madge set forth her 
best tea-cups and prepare her most delectable 
griddle-cakes, and let us make ourselves as soci- 
able as possible. 
you to us till to-morrow.” 

She laughed, and tears flashed into her eyes, 
which April-like contradiction of mood was a 
trick of hers when much pleased. The next 
minute she said, abruptly : 

‘* Doctor, if I were to be turned out by my 
grandmother, and come to you as a beggar, 
would you call me ‘ My dear,’ and give me a 
night's lodging till I should find somewhere to 
go to?” 

‘* Yes,” said I, laughing at her earnestness ; 
‘‘and perhaps a cup of tea, too, if you were a 
good girl. And who knows but I might send 
you to fetch my slippers, and install you behind 
my tea-pot as housekeeper and stocking-darner 
to a single old gentleman ?” 

She said, eagerly, ‘‘ Would you?” and then 
turned away and went out of the room. Not 
long afterward I heard her putting much the 
same question to Madge in the kitchen. 


‘* Madge, if I were a beggar and came to the | 


back door, would you give me a bit of that cake 


and call me ‘ Miss Grace, darlin,’ and let me | 


sit here and nurse pussy on my knee ?” 

And then I heard Madge’s startled rejoinder : 

‘*For the Lord's sake, Miss Grace! To be 
sure I would with a heart an’ a half!” 

What can fill her brain with such fancies? I 
thought. 
turn against her? Unless, indeed—and then 
my thoughts wandered away to things possible 
in connection with Hugh. But no; her own 
two grandchildren— 

Here my reflections were interrupted by a 
knocking at the door. I started to my feet and 
flung away my paper. It was Hugh’s knock. 


Your gay friends must spare | 


How could her grandmother ever | 


I saw their meeting that night on the bright 
sanded hearth of Madge’s kitchen, whither Hugh 
had rushed to shake off his wet great-coat, and 
from that hour I made up my mind to one 
thing as inevitable. Grace made our tea that 
night and buttered our cakes, and afterward 
they two read poetry together at the table like a 
pair of young fools (I give the name in all ten- 
derness), a pair of wise, happy, foolish chil- 
dren. 

But the next day brought the cavalier before- 
mentioned to conduct Miss Avon home. He 
treated me and Hugh with the air of a superior 
being, and I could not but smile as Hugh, hav- 
ing conducted himself toward the visitor with 
much dignified hauteur, finally flung the gate, 
and muttered something fierce between his teet) 
which I could not hear. 

After that little adventure there was an end 

of Grace’s visits to the cottage. Her grand- 
mother heard of Hugh incidentally from the 
cavalier, and Grace was ordered to turn her 
horse’s head in a different direction from the 
| village when she went on her rides. So we 
saw no more of her for some time; but Hug! 
had his consolation in hearing of the dismissal 
of the cavalier, who, followed by the rest of the 
visitors, took his way from Bracken Hollow soon 
after. 

Hugh’s ‘‘ day” lengthened into some weeks, 
and he had never once seen Grace since that 
night. Margaret was growing very weakly, 
and I was obliged to visit the Hollow regularly. 
On these occasions it struck me that Grace was 
looking ill and dejected. I invariably found 
her seated patiently by her grandmother's side. 
Poor Margaret said her child was the best of 
nurses. One evening she accompanied me to 
the hall-door. Autumn was waning fast, the 

| sunset glared upon the mountains with a frosty 

fire, the air was disturbed by the constant rus- 
tling of dead leaves haunting the earth in search 
of a grave. Grace wore a pale gray dress, and 
the bright color was gone from her cheeks and 
lips as she stood on the threshold gazing toward 
| the horizon, with dull dark eyes just lit by a red 
reflection from the western sky. Although not 
of a poetic temperament I could not but think 
she looked more like a spirit than any thing 
else; much too like a spirit to please my pro- 
fessional eyes. 

I thought it right to tell her that her grand- 
mother’s disease was such as might extinguish 
life suddenly at any time. I thought it only 
|natural that she should cry, but we had no 
scene. The trouble was strong and genuine, 

| but controlled. As she gave me her hand at 

| parting she said: 

|  ** Doctor, if she were gone might I not do as 

| I pleased with the property which she says will 
be mine?” 

| said I believed she might. 

** And if I chose to give it to some one who 
| has a better right to it than I have, would you 
help me to return to Italy? I believe I could 

| earn my bread there on the stage.” 
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I told her she was a foolish child, and had 
been moped too much in the sick room. I 
made her promise to take a long walk on the 
morrow. 

Next evening I found Margaret on her couch 
in the drawing-room alone. She had sent the 
dear child for a ramble, she said. She herself 
felt much better. Isat a long time by her sofa. 
[he poor old lady was in a good humor and 
ommunicative. She discussed with me the af- 
fair of the cavalier, in which, as I had guessed, 
Grace had proved unmanageable. 

‘* Do not wonder,” she said, ‘‘ at my anxiety 
about it. Iam very old. I may go any day. 
I should like to see the dear child happily set~ 
tled before I close my eyes. He is a fine young 


fellow, and it would be a suitakle connection for 
But he will come again, he 
She will soon tire of this dull 
I have set my heart 


the Avon family. 
will come again. 
life. It must come right. 
mit. And then—” 

‘* Ay!” I thought, ‘‘and then?” But that 
‘*then” the future was destined never to bring 
forth. 

‘*Give me your arm, dear friend,” she said, 
‘‘and take me to the door. 
of the fresh air.” 

We went together to the door and stood 
juietly looking out into the mild fresh dusk, 
the deeply-tinted shades of a highland twilight. 
Impalpable echoes floated dreamily in the air; 
stray notes from drowsy birds dropped down 
from startled nooks aloft; the trees seemed 
whispering an audible hush one to another; and 
now and again a brown leaf hovered reluctantly 
to the ground. 

My eyes were better than Margaret's, and I 
was the first to see two figures coming slowly 
from among the trees. I passed my hand over 
my eyes, and looked again. Yes, they were 
surely coming, Grace and Hugh. Quickly I 
saw that he was almost carrying her, and that 
her arm hung helplessly by her side. As they 
approached the house I saw what was the mat- 
ter. The girl’s left arm was broken. I believe 
that surprise at seeing Hugh at first prevented 
Margaret from observing Grace’s accident. 
my own anxiety I did not note how her face 
greeted her grandson, but presently I heard her 
say in a husky voice—that pitiful, quavering 
voice which always will betray the emotion of 
the aged, no matter how strong or stern may be 
the spirit : 

** May I ask, Sir, who are you ?” 

I glanced at Hugh. His eyes were wide and 
bright, his mouth pale and firm. Never had he 
looked nobler; never had he looked more like 
his mother. Some touching echo in the old 
lady’s voice bade me hope, despite the hard un- 
courteousness of her words. How would Hugh 
behave ? 

He uncovered his head deferentially, and an- 
nounced himself as Hugh Desmond. 

At the name her mouth twitched ominously. 
Poor old Margaret! she had a struggle before 
she answered. 


I long for a breath 


In | 


**Then, Sir, I will trouble you to come n 
further ; you are not required here !” 

‘*He saved me,” moaned Grace; ‘*but for 
him, I should have been brought dead to your 
door.” 

**Dead! dead!” Margaret repeated in a hur- 
ried, terrified voice, and I thought she glanced 
wistfully at Hugh. But the lad looked defiant, 
and the old spirit would not be so easily quench- 
ed. I think it drew an accession of bitterness 
and strength from Hugh’s careless independence 
of bearing. 


She said, grimly: ‘* You have done 


well, Sir, but you have done enough. We will 
trouble you no more. You may go.” 

‘*T will first place my cousin Grace in a less 
painful position,” said the boy, boldly, and at 
the sume time he carried the girl past her into 
the parlor, and laid her on the sofa. 

** And now I will obey your hospitable com- 
mands, Madam,” he said, bowing to her with 
the same slightly scornful deference, where she 
stood trembling by, with the frown gathering 
blacker on her brows each second. 

“Go!” she whispered, hoarsely, pointing to 
the door with her shaking finger. 

**Oh! wait, wait!” moaned Grace. 
was gone. 

She raised her head. She sat up leaning 
upon her sound arm. Her hand, white and 
damp with the dew of agony, grasped the cush- 
ions with fierce effort. Her suffering must 
have almost intolerable, but there was 
something in the wild, dark eves looking from 
her pallid face, that told of mental pain to 
which mere physical torture was little. 

** What have you done ?” she cried, in a kind 
of passionate wail. ‘‘ You have driven 
the only creature who has a right to rest 
your roof, your only grandchild. For 
am nothing to you; nothing, nothing. 
emnly swear that I am not Grace Avon. 
Avon died twelve years ago!” 

She got up with her white wet face and 
broken arm; she waved me off; she shrank 
away, and crawled rather than walked from the 
room. I led Margaret toachair. She did not 
speak, but her face worked piteously. She had 
got a sore, sore blow. I rang for a trusty serv- 
ant, and followed Grace. At the bottom of the 
stairs I found my poor child, stretched stiff and 
insensible, with her face buried in the mat. I 
carried her up to bed. It was long before that 
swoon gave way. When it did there was vio- 
lent illness and much danger. Late that night I 
stood by Margaret's bedside. It shook me with 
trouble to see how my poor old friend had aged 
and altered during the past few hours. From 
that bed I knew she would never rise again. 

‘Don’t send her she whispered 
“Not yet. I would not turn out a dog with a 
broken leg. Let her get well. But take her 
away when she is better. I can not see her. 
My heart is broken.” 

And she turned her poor face to the wall. 
Oh, stern soul! Oh, inexorable will! the ret- 
ribution had come. 


But he 


been 


away 
unde 
me, I 
I sol- 


Grace 


away !” 














AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIRS. 


I found myself wonde.ing much just then 
that Margaret should have so quickly admitted 
and comprehended Grace’s strange confession, 
that she had not received it slowly and wnder- 


derstood it with difficulty, But I afterward 
knew that she had long suspected the girl of 
having some secret trouble, something that 
pressed heavily on her conscience, which she, 
Margaret, could not and dared not divine. 
Therefore it was that Grace’s short, vehement 


declaration came upon her, as upon me, with 
all the crushing weight of truth. 

I went back to Grace, and there, in the dead 
of the night, with the lamp between us burning 
dim, and the shadows lurking black in the cor- 
ners of the big old-fashioned room, I heard all 
the tale of this poor girl's life and suffering, and 
unwilling wrong-doing. The pain could not 
force her to keep silent till to-morrow, she must 


speak, she would confess, She writhed upon 
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her pillow, she bit her poor lip, but she would 
ro on. 

‘*T was a poor little hungry, wretched, half- 
naked child,” she said, “‘ begging in the streets, 
A kind-looking English lady took me by the 
hand and brought me home to her house. She 
clothed and fed me, and kept me with her. She 
taught me, and I loved to learn, and I was very 
happy. She always spoke of my kind grand- 
mother who paid her for taking care of me, and 
who supplied all my pretty frocks, and toys, and 
sweetmeats ; and told me that one day I should 
go across the sea, and live with that good grand- 
mother. She seemed very anxious that I should 
forget all about my childhood before coming to 
her, and about that day when she first found me 
in the street and brought me home. But I could 
not forget. I remembered it all distinctly, and 
as I grew older the memory of that part of my 
life puzzled me greatly. Hints from a servant 
first made me suspect something wrong. I spoke 
to the lady, but she was very angry, and would 
tell me nothing. At last, when the time arrived 
for me to leave her she became frightened, I be- 
lieve, acknowledged the deceit which she had 
practiced on my supposed grandmother, and con- 
jured me to keep the secret, which she said was 
now mine much more than hers. The child left 
in her care, for whose education and mainte- 
nance she had been handsomely paid, had died 
at seven years of age, and her selfish dread of 
losing so good an income had induced her to 
conceive the cruel plan of concealing the death, 
and substituting another for the poor little girl 
who was gone. I was the unhappy creature on 
whom she fixed for the carrying out of her pur- 
pose, choosing me, she said, because she thought 
my face would please my supposed grandmother. 

‘*She told me all this just before my depart- 
ure for Ircland. My trunks were packed, and 
strangers were to bring me home. I implored 
her to write and confess to my—to Mrs. Avon 
all that she had done; but she only laughed, 
and called me a fool. She said if I kept my 
secret no one need ever know that I was not 
Grace Avon. She said, ‘What would you do, 
reared and educated as you have been, if you 
were turned adrift on the world, friendless and 
penniless ? 
story? Who would believe you? 
perhaps place you in a mad-house. 
hint that your brain is unsound.’ 

‘When she found that I was 
myself she reminded me of the poor old lady 
who expected me, who would be so enraptured 
to see me, and whom the shock of my confession 
would probably kill. I cried all through the 
nights. I prayed for strength to do what was 
right. I thought I would tell the friends who 
came to fetch me, and ask their advice. But 
when they arrived they were gay, fine people, and 
I could not find courage to speak. I fancied 
how they would stare and shrink away from me. 

“Then I resolved to wait, and tell my—tell 
Mrs. Avon herself. While traveling here I 
lon zed to confide in you, for your kindness en- 


Besides, how could you prove your 


They will 
I can easily 


not afraid for 


couraged me; but still my voice failed me. I 
could not do it. Arrived here, I found it stil 
more impossible to confess to the old lady, who 
was so good to me and loved me so well, that I 
was only an impostor, and that she had no grand- 
child. And then—when I learned Hugh's story 
—oh! what I have suffered since that day! Ev- 
ery hour that passed made it more terrible to 
confess, and every day that rolled over my head 
was another sin added to the mountain of wron 
which was choking up my life. At times I have 
thought, she can not live a jgreat many years; I 
will try to make her happy during her life. I 
will cling to her faithfully, and nurse her and 
love her; and when she is gone I will give up 
every penny which she bequeaths me to the right- 
ful heir, and go away and try to earn my bread 
upon the stage; and perhaps the doctor will pity 
and forgive me, and help me to carry out th 
plan of my new life. 

**T was thinking over all this to-night on th 
rocks. I was sitting on the edge of a bank; it 
gave way, and I fell from a good height down 
upon the stones. I must have fainted from the 
shock and pain. When I recovered I thought 
myself dying, and I was not sorry. I had suf- 
fered so much, and I thought, now my troubles 
must end, and that God would pardon me for 
the wrong I had so unwillingly done. And just 
then I saw Hugh's face. My eyes and senses 
were both dim, and I thought it was looking at 
me down from the sky, and then it came hover- 
ing nearer and plainer, and at last I saw it be- 
side me. He lifted me up; I scarcely knov 
how we got here. You know the rest. It was 
but I could 
not keep silent when I saw him treated so.” 

This was her pitiful story. 

For long I scarcely left the house, passing 
continually from one sick room to the other 
At last one day I carried Grace down to the 
phaeton, and drove her quietly to the cottage. 
where Hugh and Madge watched for us. And 
then Grace lay for many days on our little par- 
lor sofa, with her bandaged arm and her white 
cheek, and all her thoughts filled with the poor 
old lonely lady lying ill at Bracken Hollow. 
And Hugh went about the room like a woman, 
and mended the fire without noise, and read his 
book quietly in the corner, and when she was 
able to enjoy it, read it aloud to Grace. And 
Grace said to me one day, * Doctor, Hugh does 
not know all, or he would not be so good to me. 
I had rather you would tell him.” And I said, 
“‘My dear, Hugh knows every word that you told 
me. Here he is; I will let him speak for himself.’ 

And as Hugh came in I went out. As I turn- 
ed my face to the Glen I knew very well what 
would happen before I came back. On my re- 
turn Madge met me at the door with a warning 
‘‘Whisht, Sir!” and on entering the parlor I 
found it filled with deep red light from the peat 
fire, the curtains drawn, the sofa arranged by a 
tender hand, and Grace sleeping softly, with a 
look upon her face which caused me to congratu- 
late myself upon my gift of prophecy. 


very wrong to speak so suddenly ; 
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Not very long afterward Hugh and Grace 
were wed, and a day was fixed for their depart- 
ure for India, Hugh having got an appointment 
there. Margaret Avon lay expecting her death ; 
but she would neither see nor forgive her grand- 
children. She would not even yet relent. 
Grace stole in one day while she slept, and 
kissed her withered cheek; and the next day 
they left me alone. 

They had been gone some weeks when one 
evening Margaret sent for me. She was very 
weak and very gentle. 

‘* Dear friend,” she said, ‘‘I have been dream- 
ing much about Mary. I feel death coming, 
and I want to see those children. Send them 
to me.” 

Alas, and alas! they were far away, and I 
had to tell her so. 

**Itis my punishment,” she said. ‘* My life 
has been all wrong. God forgive me!” and she 
turned her face to the wall. 


” 


Her grave is green. For two years the old 
house has been dark and desolate, and now it 
will again be filled with life. ‘They are coming 
home. 





BY THE SEA-SHORE. 


LOSE by the side of the summer sea, 
Idly dreaming one summer day, 
Under the cedar boughs I lay; 
And ever the scented summer breeze 
Awoke in the fragrant cedar-trees 
A wonderful melody. 


1 watched the clouds in the azure sky, 
Fanciful shapes of castles grand, 
Floating over the sea and land, 

And the darting sea-gulls soar and dive, 

And the white-winged ships which seemed alive, 
As they drifted slowly by. 


The waves broke low on the shining sand, 
Scattering every where beautiful shells 
Out of the ocean’s mysterious cells; 

And sentinel-like the huge gray rocks, 

That had braved the storm and the tempest’s shocks, 
Guarded the beautiful land. 


Afar in the east hung the crescent moon, 
And the sun stood low in the royal west, 
Gilding the cedars upon the crest 

Of the rugged cliff with a jubilant fire, 

And the wind, which sung like a sweet-toned lyre, 
Died away in a peaceful swoon. 


And there came a ship toward the rosy shore; 

Radiant all were her sails so white 

With the glowing hue of the sun’s rich light; 
And I said, “*’Tis my ship, she comes this day,” 
And lo! while I spoke she passed away, 

Like those which had gone before. 


Ah! many a ship have I sent to sea, 
With costliest freight that a ship can hold— 
Hopes more precious by far than gold— 
Sent them adrift in my boyhood’s time ; 
And now in my manhood’s joyless prime 
They never come back to me. 


WITH A FLAG OF TRUCE, 
M*~* yR-GENERAL DIX, then in command 
Bi of the Department of Virginia, with his 

| head-quarters at Fort Monroe, was extremely 
careful that no improper or doubtful use should 
be made of the flag-of-truce boats which we were 
sending almost every week up the James River. 
to Aiken’s Landing or toCity Point. City Point is 
about thirty miles below Richmond, at the mouth 
of the river Appomattox, and is connected by 
| railroad with Petersburg, and, via Petersburg, 
with Richmond. Aiken’s Landing is about 
twelve miles from Richmond, and is connected 
with that city by a common highway; and in 
| that locality a common highway is, like the 
** Jordan” of the negro minstrels, ‘‘a hard road 
| to trabbel.” 

My friend, Mr. Monday, of Old Point Comfort, 

who professed to be a devoted Union man, had 
sent one of his daughters, before the civil war 
broke out, to finish her education at Petersburg, 
had been unable to procure her return after hos- 
tilities commenced; and learning now that she 
was very ill, and greatly in need of maternal 
| care, was anxious to bring her home. He ap- 
| plied to the General for permission to send a 
letter by flag of truce to Miss M., his child, 
notifying her to come down to City Point and 
meet him there, on the return of the flag-of-truce 
boat from Aiken’s, and so take passage to Fort 
Monroe. It was a case that appealed strongly to 
the General’s humanity ; and no officer or man, 
in the service or out of it, is more truly humane. 
But no officer more uniformly than he subordin- 
ates all his private feelings to a conscientious re- 
gard for public and official duty. Having myself 
no doubt that the young lady could with propriety 
be returned to her parents in the way suggested 
by her father’s application, and being solicitous 
to obtain her return, for the sake of both father 
|and mother, from whom I had received many 
kind offices, I had several interviews with the 
General in regard to the matté, and earnestly 
endeavored to convince him that the application 
might be granted without any violation of the 
sanctity of the flag of truce. He came to the 
same opinion at last. Mr. M. was allowed to 
write—to go to City Point, to meet his daughter 
there—and to bring her home to Fort Monroe. 
I witnessed the family meeting on her arrival, 
and was deeply moved by that touching scene. 

From this example I had learned how careful 
the Commander of the Department of Virginia 
was to guard the flag of truce against the very 
appearance of abuse or misuse. From other evi- 
dence I had learned that the banks of the James 

tiver, above City Point, were occasionally occn- 
pied by detachments of the rebel troops, and that 
they had—once at least, by mistake, as it after- 
ward appeared — fired upon our flag-of-truce 
boats; and that it was, therefore, somewhat im- 





| portant to the personal safety of the navigators 


and passengers in such boats to keep the em- 
blematic white flag conspicuously displayed, and 
to have it large enough to be seen by even near- 











sighted enemies, or those with a single eye to 
Confederate rights and interests. I knew, too, 
that there was at least one hostile steam-tug that 
was in the habit of circulating briskly about the 
vicinity of Aiken’s Landing, and stimulating the 
patriotic impatience of our officers in charge of 
he flag-boats by the display of the ‘‘ red, white, 
and red” 

The General Fort 
was in tae habit of sending sometimes one 
cer, and sometimes another, in charge of the 
flag-of-truce boat, and the duty was greatly cov- 


gridiron rag. 
in command at Monroe 


offi- 


eted by those who got weary of the monotony 
1 had 
and 


if the garrison or staff life at Old Point. 
often wished that my turn might come; 
come at last it did, one pleasant evening in Au- 
gust, rather unexpectedly, but none the less to 
my satisfaction. My order was somewhat as 
follows, dated as late as 9 o'clock P.M. : 

“Major 

undred prisoners up the James River to-morrow, leaving 
Raps (Fort Wool) as early as 7 o'clock a.m. H 
put on board one hundred cooked rations for the 
s he takes up, and two hundred uncooked rations 


— will engage a suitable steamer to take a 


Rit 
vill t 















prisoner 
for such prisoners as he may have to bring back. Some 
f the prisoners are political and some military. Lists of 
each class in duplicate will be made out and delivered to 
Major -. The political prisoners will be landed at the 
various points named in their lists. The military prison- 





ers will be delivered at Aikin’s Landing to such officer as 
the Confederate authorities may send to receive them, who 
will receipt for the same, and this receipted list the Major 
will bring back with him to these head-quarters, losing 
no time in going or returning. All of the prisoners will 
be taken on board at Fort Wool.” 

The re eipt of this order about half past 9 
o'clock at night obliged me to move with the 
utmost activity and celerity. I had to find the 
quarter-master and the commissary—the one to 
supply the steamer and the other the rations— 
and give them the needful orders and requisi- 
tions. 

It was 1 o’clock at night before my arrange- 
ments were so completed that I could retire to 
my quarters for repose. Bunt at 7 o’clock the 
next m rning—a most lovely and cloudless 
morning—the smart little tug, Co Du 
Pont, having carried me and the rations, cooked 
and uncooked, on t .ard the large side-wheeled 
I was 


amodore 


steamer Star, engaged for the voyage, 
calling the roll of prisoners at the Rip Raps, 
and noting the names as they answered to the 
call and filed aboard the Star. 

There were ninety-five ‘‘ military prisoners,”’ 
under parole until exchanged, to be taken to Aik- 
in’s, all but five of whom were privates ; the 
maining five were non-commissioned officers. 
The ‘‘ political prisoners” were five in number. 
One of them, Colonel Smith, was to be left at 
Jamestown Island, but the other four were to 
be put ashore at various landings—Macox, Wil- 
cox, etc., farther up the river. Such a shabby 
set of tatterdemalions as were these soldiers I 
had never before seen nor read of except in 
Falstaff’s description of his Coventry recruits. 
Their only uniform was the uniformity of rags 
and dirt. No two hats of the same size, shape, 
or style, and no one hat that looked like a mil- 
itary head-piece could be found among this mot- 
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ley but right jolly crew. ‘here was a wonder- 
ful variety, also, in the cut and fit of their gar- 
ments, the prevailing clay color, or butternut- 
brown, giving them the general aspect of having 
all been dragged through the same chrome- 
colored puddle, furnishing a sort of chrome-ati: 
scale of unneatness Many of them were liter- 
ally barefoot —shoeless, stockingless, and man- 
ifestly returning from a bootless expedition 
Most of them were innocent of all familiarity 
Not their nails only, but 


their whole hands, were in deep mourning for 


with soap and comb. 
long-lost soap and water. ‘The great majority, 
if there can be a great majority of undersized 
men, of 
only one of the entire lot—an Alabamian of su- 
perb stature and figure, 
-approached the manly height of six 


were noticeably diminutive size; and 
‘‘a Triton among tle 
minnows” 
feet. 
Men! ‘They 


boys, most of them ; 


were not men. They were 
in the gristle of youth, not 
in the bone,»f manlhpod, and looked as though 
they ought, dozens oi them, to be first whippe 1 
for playing truant, then decently washed and 
dressed, sent to school. They 
were all in excellent health, and full of life, fun, 
and good-nature; and before the day ended I 
had become strongly interested in the personal 
history, and deeply impressed by the personal 
character of quite a number of this jolly throng. 

Soon after receiving the prisoners on board I 
called them before me, sent the political prison- 
ers aft by themselves (for they were gentlemen 
in dress, aspect, demeanor, and social position), 
ascertained who were the five sergeants and cor- 


and then back 


porals; assigned to each his squad of eighteen 
men; enjoined upon all the duty of good and 
orderly conduct; promised them all a dinner at 
12 o'clock, of as much boiled ham and wheat 
bread as they could eat, and the best of coffee, 
milk, and sugar. At this announcement there 
was a general and hearty shout of ‘‘ //urrah for 
the Major !” 

I limited my promise to the dinner, for two 
reasons: first, because they had already break- 
fasted ; and, second, because I meant, if possi- 
ble, to reach Aikin’s Landing 
o'clock that afternoon. 
milk, and sugar (which seemed to astonish the 


as early as four 


My promise of coffee, 


boys), was prompted by a discovery which I 
had made among my store of rations before the 
With the barrels of 
bread and ham I found a large bag of roasted 
and ground coffee, another of ‘“‘ coffee-crushed 

sugar, and a huge can of milk, or what I took to 
be milk, but which proved finally to be molasses 
rhese articles had at first surprised me; but, 
without special inquiry, I took for granted that 
they were ‘all and placed them all, 
milk, sugar, coffee, bread, and ham, under the 
stewardship of a clever old hand, who officiated 
as master of the mess under my appointment, 
and agreed to see that each of the five Con- 
federate divisions of cighteen privates, and a 
corporal or sergeant, was in turn duly served 
with dinner ‘‘ at twelve or thereabout.” 


prisoners came on board. 


right,” 
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Among the prisoners whom I have called 
‘* political,” for want of a better word of de- 
scription, was an old gentleman of wonderfully 
weak and watery eyes, and of equally wonderful 
breadth of hat-rim. His eyes were fountains of 
involuntary tears, and his hat-rim overhung them 
like a weeping willow, whose broad shadow kept 
them in a cool, refreshing twilight. They called 
him ** Doctor,” and I was directed to leave him 
at some “ landing” above Jamestown Island. 

Although not in strict chronological order, I 
will here finish the sugar and coffee part of my 
adventure, by stating that the ‘* Doctor” was the 
real proprietor of those articles, which he had 
contrived to procure somehow, and somehow 
brought on board, contrary to regulation and 
without authority. The dinner-hour arrived 
and passed. Every hungry rebel had done am- 
ple justice to the occasion, and had eaten as an 
Esquimaux eats when he sees before his bodily 
eyes one huge meal of walrus or whale blub- 
ber, and before his mind’s eye a week or month 
of probable starvation orf ‘‘ short commons.” 
We were drawing near the ‘* Doctor’s” landing, 
and I was looking in vain for any appearance of 
village, or house even, which could give rise to 
the name of ‘* Macox’s Landing,” or induce any 
boat to stop in such a wilderness, when the 
steward approached me with a scared look, say- 
ing: 

**T beg pardon, Major, but we're in a 
a scrape about that coffee and sugar.” 

‘*Indeed,” said I, ‘what isthe matter? Were 
they bad? Wasn't there enough of them for all 
hands ?” 

**Oh yes, Sir, there was enough; but we've 
eaten them pretty nearly all up; and, Major, 
they didn’t belong to us at all, they wa’n’t Gov- 
ernment property, Sir; they belonged to the Doc- 
tor, and he’s found it out, and is swearing like 
the—- like a pirate about it.” 

‘* Ts that all, Steward ?” said I, after a hearty 
laugh at his panic. 

*¢* All!’ Major; yes, Major, that’s all. But 
what shall I do about it? He’s awfully mad, 
and threatens all sort of—” 

** Ask the Doctor to come up on the hurri- 
cane-deck and speak to me, Steward. I think I 
ean pacify him.” 

He went, and presently returned with the an- 
gry Doctor, who did not, however, exhibit any 
signs of passion in this stage of the adventure. 

** Ah, Doctor,” said I, ‘‘I am sorry to learn 
that you have forgotten what is due to a flag of 
truce, and have exposed yourself to the risk of 
further imprisonment, and us to the danger of 
being treated as culprits, and possibly shot by 
the Confederates, for carrying on trade under 
pretext of being a flag-of-truce boat. It was 
very wrong, very; and if I had known it before 
leaving the Rip Raps, I should have seized your 
coffee and sugar, and left you in prison until 
further orders. But, in consideration of our 
mistake, and as most of the contraband articles 
have been consumed, and as we are within a 
quarter of a mile of your landin,-place, I will 


of 


not be too severe upon you. You can keep what 
remains, enough now to last your family some 
weeks, and I will let you take them ashore.” 

He was extremely grateful, and the St Ward 
fairly danced with delight. The Doctor sho k 
my hand very heartily as he left the boat, and 
the Steward came up to me with the broades 
of grins, rubbing his hands, and saying, “By 
Jim! Major, you got out of that snarl complete. 
ly slick.” 

I have said that the day was bright and | 


cau 


tiful; and I ought to add that a lovelier scene 
can scarcely be imagined than that which greet. 
ed our eyes as we began our voyage. 


The broad 
expanse of Hampton Roads, from the Willough- 
by Spit light-ship, moored where the waters of 
the James mingle with the waves of the Chesa- 
peake, three miles below, up to Newport News, 
eight miles above Fort Monroe, and from the 
evergreen shore of Sewell’s Point, five miles 
across to Hampton Creek, forming one of the 
most spacious and splendid roadsteads in the 
world, lay outspread before us like a vast mir- 
ror, unrufiled by breeze, and unbroken by even 
a ripple; canopied by a sky of cloudless purity, 
and lighted up by the glories of a sunshine 
which was bright as Heaven itself. Upon this 
expanse of quiet water were floating the seem- 
ingly motionless forms of at least two hundred 
ships and vessels of every size and kind known 
to war or peace; English, French, and Ameri- 
can steam-frigates; gun-boats and steam-tugs; 
the huge hulks of the old Brandywine and oth- 
er receiving-ships; enormous sea-going steam- 
ers, black as Erebus; passenger-steamers and 
river-boats, side-wheelers and propellers, of gay- 
er colors; merchantmen, coasters, and oyster- 
men; 
and sail-boats innumerable ; each one, ‘* float- 
ing double, ship and shadow,” duplicated by its 
perfect image reflected from the water, and all 
together forming a picture that artists might 
love to behold and despair of imitating, and 
which I seek in vain adequately to describe. 
Between the sky and the sea, almost engirdling 
this vast watery expanse, as frame-work to tlie 
picture, lay the low and level, yet verdant and 
beautiful, shores and banks of bay and river; 
no spot of ground rising fifteen fect above the 
surface of the roadstead, yet the varying line 
of forest and clearing redeeming the view from 
monotony and weariness, and gratifying the eye 
by the repose of their unbroken green. 

It was a lovely morning, and the scene was 
lovely, and I entered heartily into all the joys 
that perfect health and perfect weather, pleas- 
ant occupation and pleasant prospects, can af- 
ford. ‘To be sure, I was the only armed repre- 
sentative of the Federal Government on board. 
The captain, pilot, and all hands of the crew 
did not number fifteen, and had neither gun, 
cutlass, nor revolver. It was not an armed 
steamer, though a large one; and the hundred 
prisoners, had they been so disposed, might have 
seized the vessel at any moment after passing 
our fleet of iron-clads and Monitors above New- 


ships, barks, brigs, schooners, sloops, 











port News, and carried us prisoners to Dixie. 


j 


But I had no feeling of fear or thought of dan- 


ver; and my first act, after seeing the white flag 
of truce and peace hoisted at the forepeak, was 
to unbuckle my sword-belt, untie my sash, and 
deposit sash, belt, and sword in my cabin. I 
knew that, except from the enemy on shore, 
10 might fail to see our snowy banner, we 
id nothing whatever to apprehend of warlike 
peril. 
The process of hoisting the white flag was of 
interest. There flag on 
It had not occurred to Quarter-master 
Indeed, 
were half a dozen miles up river, nothing had 
been said or done on the subject. As we 
proached orr fleet lying off Newport News | 
asked the Captain why he did not run up the 
peau hblane to avoid be ing hailed and stopped, 


some was no such 
board. 
Captain to procure one. we 


until 


ap- 


nd ealled on to announce our character and er- 
rand. * Besides,” said I, ‘‘ Admiral Wilkes may 
wish to forward letters by us to ships further 
up, and if he sees the white flag approaching 
he will send a barge to deliver them without de- 
lay.” (And he did, as the event proved, wish 
not only to forward such letters, but to place in 





my hand certain packages of gold and bills of 
exchange for several of our officers imprisoned 
in Richmond; so that I saved half an hour a 
* And 
Captain”—I ventured to suggest—‘‘ we may, in 
less than an be within of 
f and you had better get up your white 


least by my suggestion. ) moreover, 


hour, range secesh 


rifles ; 
pocket-handkerchief before giving those rascals 
. chance to mistake our character.” 

** Gracious!” was his first exclamation, ‘I 
What shall I do?” 

** Have you any shects ?” 

‘*Plenty; but they are very small 
berth sheets.” 

‘¢Stitch four of them together; make the flag 
too large not to be seen a mile off; it is some- 
times well to have more than ‘three sheets it 
the wind.’” 

It was done very promptly, and I fancy that 
no larger flag of truce (‘‘ to use,” as Mr. Ever- 
ett said, in his magnificent Gettysburg funeral- 
oration, ‘* the language of the Confederate Sec- 
retary of War,’’) ever “flaunted the breeze,” 
than that which we “ flaunted” on this memora- 
ble occasion, and which we kept displayed aloft, 
both day and night, until we returned from 
Aikin’s Landing to the cover of our gun-boats 
in the lower and wider portion of the James 
River. 

A few minutes after running up our flag, we 
passed within a hundred feet of one of the sad- 
dest monuments of this sad war—the spars of 
the sunken Federal ship of war, the ill-fated 
Cumbe rland. Her top-masts, and top-gallant 
masts, the end of her bowsprit, and all of her 
complicated top-hamper, stood plainly visible 
above the surface of the river, leaning at a con- 
siderable angle from the shore, as she lay on the 
shelving bottom heading up stream.’ There she 
had lain for months—there she lies now; a re- 


have not got any flag. 


single- 
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proach to our Government, while the worms 

rapidly destroying those timbers and planks, 
every one of which ought to be saved as sacred- 
id Ironsides” herself. At 
without the delay of a month 


iy when the Jf 


iy as “* whatever 


cost, and from 


that memorabl 





80 provi- 


dentially appeared in Hampton Roads, the Cum- 
berland should have been raised and set afloat 
to be forever held and cherished as the pride 


and glory, not of our nayy alone, but of ow 
whole country The moral effect of such a res 
cue would have been equal to the addition to 
our service of half a dozen Monitors 

At the ol from the 
Cumberland lay the flag-ship of Admiral Wilkes, 
from whose side we saw suddenly shoot out a 
Union” fiving 
stern, and evidently intending to eross « 
track, 
the Admiral, and the letters and packages of 
which I have spoken, and received from us the 
Philadelphia, and New 
York papers of the day before, with wh 
had furnished ourselves from the Baltimore and 
Fort Monroe steamer, the Ade/aide, that reached 


her pier at the Fort but a quarter of an hour 


distance of a mile two 


barge, with ‘‘the flag of our 


ner 





She brought to me the compliments of 


Washington, Baltimore, 


ich we 


before our voyage bey 

After this brief interruption we had nothing 
to delay our expedition until we reached James- 
Island; for although from every one of 
our gun-boats which we passed a boat pushed 


an. 


town 


off to ask for newspapers, yet we supplied their 
wants without losing a single stroke of our en 
gine. Ahead, therefore, went we, over that 
very track where, centuries ago, sailed Smith 


and Raleigh, Willoughby and Frobisher, admir- 
e olden time, t 
river and its ric 


ing, as did these voyagers of th 
quiet beauties of this noble 
wooded banks. 3ut I was pained, as well as 
pleased, by the prospect ; for 1t 1s now almo# as 
as destitute 
of human occupancy and cultivation 
looking forests 
hand; not a city, not a town, not a village, not 


of indications 
Ancient 


of vast extent are seen on either 


wild as then, almost 


} 


one solitary church or school-house, and only, at 


rare and wearisome intervals, a clearing or a 
dwelling-house appeared to break the low mo- 
notony of the river margin between Fort Mon- 
Point. Now and then, but very, 
very seldom, a mansion, with its attendant negro 
huts, gleamed through the green. Now and 
then, but yet less frequently, appeared, though 


roe and City 


in ruins, a solitary looking wooden wharf, as if, 
at some past and distant day, vessels might hat 


some inconceivable 


stopped there for 
Every sign of commerce had vanished when we 


purpose 


passed Newport News, except an occasional stake 


or buoy to indicate the channel, or the fragments 


of a river light-house destroyed at the beginning 
of the war by rebellious and semi-barbarous 
hands. 


Far up the river, in the vicinity of Harrison’s 
Landing, where the Army of the Potomac had 
held its camp, vast flocks of turkey-buzzards, 
foulest 
had never before seen—and of carrion crows, 


of vultures—whose disgusting forms I 
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birds of ill omen—in numbers that seemed fab- 
ulous, hovered over the banks, and actually at 
times darkened the air like clouds. There, too, 
the forests bore testimony, by torn limbs and 
blasted foliage, to the passage of shot and shell, 
while trampled wheat-tields, dilapidated fences, 
and strange drifts of rags, and torn fragments of 
paper, and refuse indescribable told the story of 
war, havoc, and destruction. 

This uninhabited and wilderness look—this 
absence of town, village, and hamlet, so strange 
to Northern and Eastern eyes—I have noticed 
and deplored along the James and the York 
rivers, and the Potomac from Mount Vernon to 
Point Lookout. It is the stamp and badge of 
Slavery—that great curse which extinguishes 
enterprise and kills civilization. As I have 
steamed along those magnificent rivers, whose 
banks are nearly a desert, so far as population 
and business are concerned, but whose soil is as 
fut almost as Egypt, and every five miles of 
whose margin, were it in a Free State, would be 
the site of a populous town, I have wondered 
at such utter neglect and waste of the rich gifts 
of Nature, and have rejoiced in the conviction 
that, when Slavery and the war have together 
passed away, a new era of industry, enterprise, 
and active civilization will open on this wilder- 
ness, and transform it into a garden; and have 
said to myself, what I believe to be God’s truth, 
that this accursed war shall end—perhaps after 


many long years of struggle—in blessings well | 


worth all the treasure expended, and all the 
blood shed in its progress; and have been ready 
to exclaim, 

‘** Shall we not, then, 


‘Be patient now, and cheerful, 
Watch, pray, and wait?" 


Among the so-called political prisoners in 
my charge was a Colonel Smith, who had just 
been discharged from confinement by the Gen- 
eral in command of the Department, that he 
might return to his residence near Williams- 
burg. I was to leave him, as I have already 
stated, at Jamestown Island, from which point 
he would easily procure transportation home- 
ward. He was quite intelligent and gentle- 
manly, and in his conversation I whiled away 
some pleasant half hours. As we drew near 
the island I said to him that I had two errands 
there—‘‘ one to leave you, Colonel, and the oth- 
er to receive on board a Confederate Captain, 
who is paroled and going up with me to be ex- 
changed.” I mentioned his name, and added 
that he had just been married under very ro- 
mantic circumstances. 

‘* Married !” exclaimed the Colonel, in a tone 
of great surprise—‘‘ Married !” 

** Yes, married,” I replied. ‘*‘ He was wound- 
ed last May at the battle of Williamsburg, so 
severely that he could not safely be removed ; 
and so, as matter of kindness, our troops left 
him near the battle-field in care of a very hos- 
pitable family. He fell in love with one of the 


young ladies who nursed him—she returned his 
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| passion; he offered her his hand—she accept- 
ed, and they have just been married.” 

“* Married!” said he, again. “I think you 
must be mistaken, Major.” : 

**Oh no,” replied I; ‘I know all about it. 
He was brought to Fort Monroe when sufficient- 
ly cured of his wounds. We saw a good deal 
of him, and were greatly pleased by his frank 
and manly character. I myself gave him the pass 
on which he went to Williamsburg to be mar- 
ried, and he invited us to come to the wedding.” 

‘* But, Major,” persisted the Colonel, ‘I can't 
think he would have gone and got married with- 
out my knowledge !” 

“Why not, Colonel ? 
with the matter?” 

‘**A good deal,” said he. 
am the father of the girl!” 

It was my turn now to be surprised ; for, as 
| I had not heard, or had forgotten, the young 
lady’s name, I had not associated the Colonel 
with the romance at all. ‘* However,” added I, 
**it is a fact; and I suppose that you were not 
consulted because of your imprisonment, and 
under the hurry of the exchange there was no 
time for delay, and in the inevitable haste they 
took your consent for granted.” : 

The Colonel seemed still incredulous, and in 
a few minutes I found that he did not at all be- 
lieve the story. For when we were near enough 
to see the wharf, and to discern a cluster of 
ladies and gentlemen standing on it, he came to 
my side, and said, ‘*‘ By Jove, Major, there are 
my wife and daughters come tomeet me! How 
the deuce did they know I was coming to-day ?" 

It seemed almost too bad to set him right, 
but I could not help answering, ‘‘ Why, Colonel, 
they don’t know! They have not come to meet 
you, but to see the Captain off, and bid him 
good-by, and will be as much astonished to sec 
| you as you seem to be in meeting them. Don't 
| you see that gray uniform? Inside of that uni- 
| form is the hero of the story, whom I must in a 
| few minutes separate from his new bride.” 
| When we got near enough the Colonel hailed 
|the party, and his appearance created a great 
| sensation, which was manifested in many hasty 
| movements, and by many a shout of astonish- 
ment and delight. The sight of his wife and 
daughters so excited the Colonel that he could 
not wait for the steamer to touch the wharf, but 
leaping at least six feet across the intervening 
guif of separation, he was in the arms of his 
wife before I could interpose. Seldom have I 
witnessed a more touching family scene. Smiles 
and tears were mingled in abundant and con- 
fused overflow of feeling, and my own eyes were 
filled with unsoldierly tears as I looked on and 
sympathized in all their emotions. 

As soon as the Captain saw me he recognized 
and hailed me with an earnest heartiness that 
| was very pleasant, and insisted that I should 
come ashore and be introduced to his wife. ‘‘I 
have told her all about you,” said he, ‘‘ and she 
| wants to be’introduced to the officer -vho gave 
me my pass to come and get married.” 





What have you to do 


‘*Why, Major, I 




















The Colonel was equally urgent, pretending 
that his wife, too, wanted to shake hands with 
me for bringing her husband home from prison. 
Of course I yielded to their wishes and went on 
shore, and spent ten or fifteen minutes right 
pleasantly. ‘They were all very courteous and 
kind; but it was easy to perceive that the youn- 
ger members of the family were strong Secession- 
ists. and that it cost them an effort to be more 
than civil toa ‘* Yankee” officer, whatever might 
have been his claims to their kindness. 

After a quarter of an hour thus spent, I was 
obliged to chase every smile from their faces, 
ind bring tears to their eyes, by reminding the 
Captain that ‘the fatal hour of parting” from 
his young bride and her family had come. It 
was a sad scene, and I was glad when the part- 
ing was over, and my boat again under head- 
way, amidst sobs, and tears, and waving of 
hands and handkerchiefs. The Captain bore it 
gallantly; and though every feature in his fine 
face was eloquent with sorrowful expression, he 
struggled to maintain his composure, and en- 
tered readily into conversation with me on any 
and all subjects that I saw fit to suggest. I 
found him to be a gay, ingenuous young fellow, 
with pleasant manners, tolerably intelligent, not 
ignorant, for he had partially completed his edu- 
cation in the United States Military Academy at 
West Point when the rebellion broke out, but, 
like most young men from the Slave States 
whom I have met, not accurately or fully in- 
formed on any subject; a zealous State Rights 
man, but with ‘“‘a zeal not according to knowl- 
edge ;” unable to argue, though not reluctant to 
dispute, and quite ready, he said, to follow his 
own State, ‘‘ gallant old North Carolina, wher- 
ever she chose to go, into hell or outof it! No 
rebel, Major, but true to the old North State!” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that out of this war 
may grow a nationality of ideas and feelings, a 
patriotism of the Union, a conscious Federal 
unity of existence, such as has never yet in- 
spired the hearts or directed the thoughts of our 
American people. If such a harvest can be 
reaped from the field of blood, the war will not 
have been in vain. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon we had 
reached a portion of the river so narrow and 
winding that our progress became necessarily 
slow and difficult. Above City Point we crept 
cautiously along through many a mile of dreary, 
sickly-looking swamp, the very sight and smell 
of which, under the glare of that August sun, 
were almost enough to engender fever and give 
one “ the shakes.”” Now and then the bank of 
the river on our right as we steamed along 
swelled a few yards above the level of the stream, 
and showed some signs of occupancy and culti- 
vation. More than once we saw a group of ne- 
groes on the shore waving their hands and hats 
in token of welcome to us or to our prisoners, 
we could only guess which. Once, near a large 
bend in the river, we hailed a cluster of them, 
and inquired how near we were to Aiken’s Land- 
ing. Their answer provoked a hearty laugh 
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and shout of derision from the whole company 
of prisoners. ‘ Keep ‘round de bend! Go'round 
de bend!” said a white-headed old man, with 
his arm describing the sweep of the river around 
a low point, which was covered with bushes, 
coarse sedge, and bulrushes; and then, direct- 
ing his hand to that low point, he added, ‘*Don't 
try to go across dar, but go)’round !”’ 

We did not ‘try to go across dar,” but did 
‘*go ’round,” and at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon we touched the little pier at Aikin’s, 
and had reached our destination. As I stepped 
on shore I was met by Mr. Aikin, the owner of 
the wharf, and a young Confederate officer with 
the badges of a lieutenant, whom he introduced 
as Captain Winder, son of the notorious Gen- 
eral and Provost Marshal of Richmond, whose 
name is coupled with so many acts of wanton 
cruelty and rascality to Union prisoners. 

Captain Winder received me courteously, in- 
formed me that he had no prisoners to deliver, 
but was ready to receive and receipt for those 
whom I had brought. They were then allowed 
to come ashore as their names were called aloud 
by me from one list, and checked by Captain 
Winder on a duplicate list as they answered and 
stepped upon the wharf. The Captain then 
signed the receipt, coming for that purpose on 
board of my steamer, near which there lay, fast- 
ened to the wharf by a rope not larger than a 
clothes-line, a little steam-tug, with her steam 
up, and her Confederate flag ‘flaunting the 
breeze.” He told me that there were three 
ladies and one gentleman on the wharf, who 
had come down from Richmond in a hack, with 
passes from his father and the Confederate Sec- 
retary of War, hoping that I would take them 
to Fort Monroe on their way North and East. 

[ returned to the shore, and was introduced 
to this party. The gentleman, Mr. O’Brien, 
was a British subject, with a certificate from 
the British Consul at Richmond, and a permit 
from the Confederate authorities, and also a 
warm letter of recommendation from General 
Corcoran. I found him an intelligent and pleas- 
ant young man, and was convinced that he 
might safely be allowed to proceed, as he wish- 
ed, to New York. Of the ladies, one was a 
native of Maine, who had been employed as a 
school teacher in Georgia, but at the outbreak 
of the rebellion had been forced to abandon her 
school, and indeed, on account of her outspoken 
Union sentiments, was driven away by threats 
of violence. With great difficulty, and at great 
expense, she had found her way to Richmond, 
where she had passed several weeks of peril and 
discomfort before obtaining a pass to come over 
the hostile lines. It had cost the party forty- 
one dollars carriage hire to get from Richmond 
to Aikin’s. The carriage was in waiting, and 
if I refused to take them on board, they would 
be compelled, at an equal expense and with deep 
distress, to return to Richmond. Another of 
the ladies was Miss Sophie, a very pretty Ger- 
man girl of eighteen or nineteen years, with fair 
hair, ruddy complexion, sky-blue eyes, and reso- 
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lute-looking mouth, whose proper residence was 
with her parents in Baltimore, though she had 
been tending a shop in Richmond. She was a 
fervent Unionist, was longing to get home to see 
her family and to escape Secesh annoyances, 
and (not the least of her motives) hoping to find 
her lover, the failure of whose letters of late had 
excited some fears for his health if not for his 
constancy. The third lady of the party was 
also young and pretty, but exceedingly unlike 
Miss Sophie, a dark brunette, with one of the 
sweetest and purest expressions of countenance 
that I ever saw either in life or on canvas. She 
belonged in Washington, and was on her way 
thither to enter a convent, intending to become 
a Sister of Charity. Already she had spent sev- 
eral months in attendance on the sick in the 
hospitals and prisons of Richmond, and I thought 
that nature had set the stamp of gentle patience 
and sweet kindness on her face. 

Each female in turn told me her story, showed 
me her papers, and earnestly besought me to 
take her on board the flag-of-truce boat. There 
was no mistaking the eager sincerity of their 
wish to escape from the discomforts and horrors 
of Secessia; and I was vexed with myself for 
doubting, as I did, whether I could with propri- 
ety comply with their wish. But it was impos- 
sible to forget how scrupulously my General 
guarded the sanctity of the flag of truce, and I 
feared lest my judgment might be warped to a 
wrong decision by my pity for these eloquent 
pleaders who surrounded me, and watched my 
every look, and awaited my answer so anxiously. 
At first it seemed to me that I could not, with a 
due regard to my very delicate duty, allow them 
to accompany me to Old Point. They might be 
emissaries ; they were not prisoners; they came 
within no class of recognized exchanges ; and 
were wholly outside of my written instructions— 
and I decided accordingly. 

** Ladies,” said I, ‘it pains me deeply, very 
deeply, to disappoint you; but I must. I have 
no authority to take you on board, and the Gen- 
eral in command at Fort Monroe might repri- 
mand me severely for any assumption of power 
on my part, however humane my conduct might 
seem to be. I can not take you; but with all 
my heart I wish I could.” 

The answer was received with the silence of 
death. The lady-teacher stood motionless, but 
tears rushed to her eyes and coursed like rain- 
drops down her cheeks. Sophie shut tight her 
rosy mouth, as if to suppress all utterance, turned 
quickly on her heel, and walked two or three yards 
away. The young Sister kneeled with eyes closed 
and hands folded on her breast, and seemed to be 
seeking helpfrom Heaven. It was amost touching 
sight, and my heart melted like snow in sunshine. 
How fast one will think when deeply moved! 
What if they were spies or rebel emissaries full 
of mischief! Their character and errand could 
be fully scrutinized at the Fort; and there, if 
needful, they could be detained for trial or pun- 
ishment! What if I was acting without express 
authority from my General, or even departing 


from the strict propriety of a flag of trace! 
Who would find fault? Not the Confederate 


authorities, for they had granted passes for this 
very purpose. And if the General should blame 
me for bringing these people away, he could 
send them directly back ; and though displeased 
with me, would not—being himself a thoroughly 
kind-hearted man—deem me very culpable, or 


treat my offense as grave beyond forgiveness 
**T will, at all events, if I must offend, offend 
on the side of humanity. Better be blamed for 
imprudent kindness than heartless scrupulos ty.” 
And so my *‘ sober second thought” reversed my 
first decision; and I notified the ladies that, on 
reflection, I would, if the Captain had suitab| 
sleeping accommodations, take the responsibility 
and grant their prayer. 

It was worth a month’s pay and emoluments 
to witness the sudden transformation of thei) 
sadness and tears to delight and thanksgiving 
The little nun started from her knees to her 
feet, laid her hand softly on my shoulder, and 
said : 

**Oh, Major, my prayers were heard! This 
is an answer to my prayers.” 

**Well, Miss K——,” answered the Major, 
‘*if your prayers are so prevalent, you must now 
pray that I may escape censure from my Gen- 
eral.” 

‘*Be sure I will, Sir; and be sure, too, that 
my prayer will be granted.” 

They were all very happy, very grateful, very 
warm in the utterance of their thanks, and, of 
course, my own feelings were strongly moved to 
sympathy. 

The Captain declared he could accommodate 
them with excellent mattresses in the ladies’ 
saloon, and could give Mr. O’Brien and myself 
good beds in the lower cabin, and was manifest- 
ly glad that they were to be delivered from thie 
jaws of Dixie. 

It was considerably more than half past five 
o'clock p.m. by the time my new passengers and 
their luggage were taken on board. A swampy 
evening smell, that suggested fever and ague to 
my imagination, was now steaming up from the 
narrow and sluggish river and from the swamps 
beyond. I hated to be in such close vicinity to 
that buzzing ‘* bumble-bee”’ of a rebel tug with- 
out feeling at liberty to run her down with my 
big steamer. ‘There were various indications 
of a contraband trade springing up between my 
captain, pilot, and crew, on the one side, and 
divers persons, official and unofficial, on the 
other. My orders were to return as soon as 
practicable. I did not want to pass the night 
in that region of miasma and malaria. And 
so, hailing the Captain, I requested him to cast 
off at once, and begin our return voyage. But 
he and the pilot had made up their minds to 
stay where they were; and they offered a host 
of objections, all of them trifling and absurd, 
against our departure until morning ; nor would 
they obey my order to depart until I quietly told 
them that if they remained that night a single 
mile above City Point they would be returned 
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xt day to Fort Monroe in irons. Even then 

they loitered and murmured; and not until we 

had come to anchor about nine o'clock off the 

mouth of the Appomattox did they recover their 

tempers, and address me with their customary 
vility. But they did obey. 

I may as well here as elsewhere state that, 
on arriving at Fort Monroe, I reported to the 
General my decision in regard to the ladies and 
Mr. O’Brien; and that he was quite well sat 

.d, saying “* You did perfectly right, Major, 

| you may tell Miss K - that her prayers 
are again answered.” It was a moment of min 


rled pain and pleasure when, not without tears, 


on the following evening, aboard the Baltimore 
boat, I bade those warmly grateful friends good- 
by, and received their earnest and oft-repeated 
benediction, and ‘‘ God bless you, Major !” 

Our return voyage from Aikin’s to City 
Point was slcw and tedious, and I was not 
without fear that the pilot would, by what Lord 
Brougham calls ‘“‘a deliberate inadvertence, 
run us aground, and stick all night in the mud 
within easy reach of a brisk trade in cigars and 
other “notions,” which were then commanding 
‘* fabulous prices” in Dixie, 

But we met with no misadventure. The night 
was deliciously cool, and as bright and beautiful 
1 August full moon could make it. Mr. 
O’Brien and I, with our cigars, remained on 
deck with the ladies, all of whom were full of 


as a 


anecdote and illustrations of life in rebeldom, 
until ** the wee sma’ hours ayont the twal’,” all 
of us feeling reluctant to waste in sleep one min- 
ute of a night so lovely. Sunrise found us all 
on deck again the next morning, already far on 
our way toward the Fort. Our progress thithe1 
was not without curious and characteristic inci- 
dent. 

On our approach to the first Union gun-boat, 
far up the river, we were hailed from the ship, 
and then boarded by one of her boats, from which 
we received a private of the th Pennsyivania 
Infantry Regiment—a miserable, starved, and 
feeble wretch and wreck of manhood, without 
his gun, his uniform soiled and tattered, and he 
seemingly at death’s very door. With difficulty 
he was lifted on board and placed on a mattress, 
whereon he lay for a long time speechless, and 
almost without the power to move. A little 
brandy, carefully and slowly administered, re- 
vived him after a while, and then we learned 
his sad history. On the retreat of M‘Clellan’s 
army down the Peninsula he had straggled away 
from his company in search of water and of food ; 
had been taken violently ill ; been harbored, con- 
cealed, and cared for by compassionate and 
friendly negroes; had almost died of dysentery 
and diarrhea; had at last, by night and by 
short journeys, been brought to the banks of 
the river, and been paddled off in a ‘* dug-out” 
to the gun-boat, from which the next morning 
he was brought to us. The diarrhea was still 
upon him, and he was still as feeble as an infant. 
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ops of laudanum and 
dy at short intervals until our arrival at tl 


Fort, where he was transferred to a hospital 


We gave him afew d 


from which, a few weeks later, he was sent, al- 
most well, to his regiment. He was but one of 
hundreds whom I saw in like deplorable condi- 


tion, victims of that terrible chronic diarrhea, 
and of that more dreadful ‘* Chickahominy fe- 


ver,” by which vast numbers of our troops were 





swept off as with the besom of destruction, while 
others, more fortunate, recovered er having 
suffered beyond all power of exagg tl de- 
scription. Many a heartache did I suffer as I 


met men whom I had previously seen full of 
bodily vigor and bold, exuberant life and spirit, 


reduced to childlike weakness, broken in spirit, 


pale and unsmiling ghosts of their f er selves 
Some of these cases were fu'l of interest; but I 
must not dwell upon them now. 

Lower down the river we were again stopped 
to receive from another gun-boat a | t-load of 
passengers, and yet all members of one f ly ; 
the husband a Polish gentleman, with a dozer 


unpronounceable consonants in his name, al 
ending in a sort of -Loff/ski, or some ot! ; 
the wife an American; and the children as nu 
merous as their father’s consonants rl had 
been living in Dixie, discontented and anxious, 
but unable for a long time to get away from that 
disagreeable region ; and had at last escaped by 
stealth, without passes, finding their way som 
how to the river banks within hailing-distance 


of one of our ‘ron-clads, where they were hos- 


ir 
pitably received and kept until my steamer can 

bled Commander Barton to sen 
them on to Fort Monroe rejoicing. 


As they came aboard we all approached the 


along and ena 


gangway to receive them, and to my great amus« 
ment I saw demure little Miss K , the nu 
that was to be, rush impetuously up to M1 
kotiski and claim him as an old acquaint 
ance—her former dancing-master, as it aiter 
ward appeared. He met her with hearty good- 
will, and his wife was not less pleased, and not 
less cordial in her reception. Our party was 
now quite numerous, and we had a very livel) 
time until, between 11 and 12 o’clock a.m., we 
arrived, without further adventure, at Old Point 

and my voyage was ended 
I have nothing more to say, except that o1 


reporting at head-quarters and relating my ad- 


ventures to the General's staff, they all | am 
enthusiastically anxious to undertake a similar 
expedition with the next flag of tru But 
Fortune was unpropitiou \ fortnight after- 


ward one of them went up the river full of ex 
pectation on a similar errand, but came back 
chop-fallen and crusty in a day or two, hav 
ing had but one return passenger— the wid- 
ow of a deceased ‘‘ public functionary wh 
drove him half mad, or all mad, and half erazy 
by her incessant and noisy rebel conversation, 
so that he vowed never again to visit Aikin’s 


f t 


Landing in search of romantic adventures 
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KITTY DAYTON. 


AT fifteen Kitty Dayton was beautiful—yes, 
LX beautiful—a model for a sculptor—if a 
classical-shaped head, set upon a white neck, 
which looked as if turned from a block of ivory, 
exquisite bust and arms, and a slender figure, 
whose every motion was graceful and easy, 
could make her so. Perhaps we might miss 
from the eyes the depth and tone of expression 
that would have given life and beauty to a less 
perfect face; but be that as it may, she was 
faultless in form and feature. So thought 
Frederick Manning at the end of one of his long 
summer college vacations, when he met her, a 
school-girl, on a visit to her aunt, in his native 
village. 

Kitty was an only child. Her mother, a wid- 
ow in very delicate health, clung with all a fee- 
ble mother’s idolatry to her only comfort. Of 
course Kitty’s faults were not regarded with a 
very searching scrutiny. She was not more 
self-willed than most pretty girls and only chil- 
dren of her age; nor more diligent in her stud- 
ies, nor more unselfish than could be expected 
of an indulged, petted, idolized darling. She 
was not remarkably brilliant at any thing, just 
about an ordinary girl, with many good im- 
pulses, and with careful training and judicious 
management, as her Aunt Sally used to say, 
‘‘had the makings of a fine woman in her, and 
that will depend very much on what kind of a 
man she marries.” 

True enough; so much does depend upon 
that! So many young creatures are enticed away 
from their mothers’ side, and the tender love 
and care which has all their lives followed them, 
to be placed in an uncongenial atmosphere, be- 
side a careless, perhaps unloving, husband, and 
expected to practice all the womanly, heroic vir- 
tues under the sun, and when they break down 
or die in the struggle, or perhaps, when depress- 
ed and lonely, with a heart yearning and pining 
for the love and tenderness of early years, and 
no encouraging voice or hand to help and save, 
fall a victim to the arts and wiles of some spe- 
cious villain. ‘Then the world cries out, ‘‘ What 
a shameful creature! Her beauty has ruined 
her! Beauty never is any blessing!” Her own 
sex loudest of all condemn her. Not that they 
are more unfeeling than men, nor altogether be- 
cause they envied her beauty, but because men 
themselves are so hard upon the sex, and pun- 
ish so fearfully any misstep or misdemeanor, 
and if women do not make a great show of dis- 
approbation they may be mistaken themselves. 
They see no husband, no lover, ever forgive the 
slightest deviation from the path of duty in wife 
or mistress, although they themselves may be 
reeking in impurity; and while men are so in- 
exorable no ordinary woman dare to appear len- 
ient to any fault of the kind in her own sex, 
however much in her secret heart she may pity 
the offender. 

And so it was the old story. Frederick whis- 
pered of love, and Kitty blushed and listened, 
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and drew nearer, and learned the first sweet 
lessons of the mystic lore from his lips and eyes. 
The mother cautioned and warned in vain ; then 
she wept and trembled for herself and her litt}e 
girl. But what avail cautions and warnings 
against the voice of nature? She saw how it 
would all end. A shadow had come between 
mother and child, and already Kitty was no 
longer her very own. 

Fred studied law and got to be a man: Kitty 
grew to be past seventeen, and more and more 
beautiful. Frederick asked the mother to give 
him her only child—her life—as young men ask 
such things—quite as an everyday affuir, a mat- 
ter of course. She faltered and shrank from 
the parting. Practical Aunt Sally said, “ Your 
health is not good; you can not live always: 
the child will be alone; let her marry, and have 
a husband to take care of her.” ‘True again! 
It cut deeply and wounded sorely ; but the child's 
interest must be considered before her own hap- 
piness. ‘*But would he take care of her?” 
Mother's heart, do not be too curious. So, with 
many tears on her part, and many promises on 
his to watch over, and guard, and always, al- 
ways love Kitty as she had done, to keep her so, 
so tenderly, she gave him her treasure. They 
were married, and in less than a year the meek 
mother folded her hands and died, and Kitty 
was left alone with her inexperience—only her 
love and womanly instinct to guide her. Poor 
little Kitty ! 

Frederick was—we have not told what he 
was. Young and untried, we know; a quick 
intellect and rare appreciation of the beautiful, 
that we have seen; accustomed to adulation; 
like most of his sex, somewhat vain and selfish 
and exacting, but brilliant and agreeable—no, 
fuscinating is the word. The soft, low tones of 
his voice fell on the ear, bewildering the senses 
and thrilling every fibre with its rich melody. 
Nothing is so irresistible as such tones of the 
human voice, not even the eye itself. 

Kitty was devoted to him; she was so en- 
grossed in her love that even her mother’s loss 
was swallowed up in the great mystery just re- 
vealed in her soul—she lived and breathed for 
him, and forgot to ask whether he were thus de- 
voted to her. She took that for granted, hap- 
pily, and it would have been well had she never 
learned to question. 

She was the busiest of little housewives—awk- 
ward to be sure, but never weary of trying—and 
bade fair to accumulate quite a library of cook- 
ery books and written recipes. Her patience 
and perseverance were truly praiseworthy, and 
she thought them repaid by one smile or word 
of praise from him. 

Two years passed away and there came a lit- 
tle child to the house, so dazzlingly beautiful that 
you almost trembled to behold it. You felt cer- 
tain it was a cherub dropped from the clouds or 
strayed away from some heavenly pageant, and 
would soon be missed and recalled. How the little 
housewife was merged in the new character of 
mother! how she looked at her treasure, and 











wondered if ever mother’s heart was so full be- 
fore! if ever any thing was so pretty, so lovely— 
if it was indeed all her very own! As it grew 
and expanded into all the wonder of babyhood, 
and learned to lisp the first accents so musical 
to mothers’ ears, how all the Linds, Piccolomi- 
nies, Pattis, and Nightingales of creation sank 
into utter insignificance before the magical tones 
of that infant voice! Every thing became in- 
sipid beside that. 
but now it was the baby and husband: 
had been all in all. Sometimes he felt this loss 
of domestic consequence and chafed under it. 
He was exacting, and there was just one tinge of 
—what shall wecallit? Jealousy? No. Envy? 
‘These are too strong terms. Something he felt 
had made hima secondary object. He couldn't be 
expected to share all these feminine raptures—at 
least he did not; and after a time he became 
just a little weary of hearing the reiterated 
praises of the baby, and would have been pleased 
if his little wife could have, or would have, shared 
his delight in some favorite author, or some new 
book he had brought home to read aloud. But 
there was the perpetual bustle and interruption 
—this thing or that must be done for baby, or he 
cried (blessed sound to mother’s ears, to prove 
that he was human and would not depart mys- 
teriously!) just in the midst of the most in- 
teresting passage, and thereby ruffled his papa’s 
temper, which was not very sweet at best. 

Fred didn’t share Kitty’s enthusiasm and rap- 
tures about her baby; she couldn’t and didn’t 
enter into his, and there came up sometimes 
just a shade of misunderstanding between 
them. Kitty thought cigar smoke hurt baby, 
and Fred thought it a bore to be moped all the 
evening, and occasionally put on his hat and 
sauntered down street, intending only to re- 
main until baby was safely ensconced for the 
night in his little crib, then he meant to return 
and spend the evening, and have something like 
the good old times; but after a few trials the 
half hour expanded into an hour and a half, and 
then some old companions enticed him with a 
capital Havana until the evening was far ad- 
vanced, and as on his return he not unfrequent- 
ly found Kitty asleep beside baby, looking so 


before he 


sweet and lovely, he fancied she did not miss | 


him, and was better content without him, espe- 
cially as the creaking of his boots sometimes 
awakened baby, or retarded the all-absorbing 
occupation of ‘* getting him asleep.” Poor Fred 
felt himself thrust out of place, and grew more 
and more restless, and soon it came about that 
nearly all his evenings, under one pretext or 
another, were spent away from home. 

When winter and its gayeties returned, as 
Kitty was never ready to go with him to party 
or concert, he went without her; at first he was 
rather cross about it, and at last he began to find 
it tolerable, and by degrees agreeable. This is 
a true story, and must be a short one; and we 
have no time to write a homily to young wives 
about dividing duties, though we admit the op- 


portunity. 


Not her husband exactly, | 
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The society was not very large, and the advent 
of a dashing California widow (that is, a lady 
whose husband was seeking his fortunes in the 
mines of that golden region) was hailed as an 
event likely to produce a little sensation in the 
monotony of village life. Mrs. Castle was not 
a handsome woman ; that is, she had no regulari- 
ty of features, nor an alabaster complexion ; but 
she had a light, graceful, airy figure ; was gifted, 
cultivated, sprightly, and animated in conversa- 
tion ; danced perfectly, and her little twinkling 
feet nearly crazed half a dozen bachelors, and 
several married men into the bargain; but then 
Every thing shrank into insignifi- 
cance before the tones of that rich contralto; and 


her singing! 
when the songs were her own — for she was a 
poetess besides —ah, who could resist the in- 
fluence? Not Frederick Manning, with his cul- 
tivated ear and rare appreciation of high art. 
She sang and he listened, evening after even- 
ing. Kitty was at home with her baby-boy, and 
did not see him as he hung over the piano, 
breathless. 

People began to whisper, and to wonder why 
Kitty never came to parties with her husband. 
‘* Babies had been born and reared before with- 
out banishing the mother from society altogeth- 
er;” and some sagely suggested “it would be 
better if littke Mrs. Manning wouldn't be quite 
so blind, but keep an eye on her husband's go- 
ings on,” 
| Winter wore away, and Kitty still kept house 
and took care of her baby, and loved Fred 
with every bit of love she could spare him from 
little Willie. She did go to church half a day 
on Sunday, but she rarely found opportunity to 
visit. 


Fred was fond of driving fast horses. Kitty 
was timid, and as he did not care to take little 
Willie—he thought him too young—she pre- 
ferred to remain with her boy. 

Mrs. Castle was not at all timid, and ‘‘ loved 
to drive of all things!” could manage a tandem 
admirably, was a capital whip and horsewoman 
into the bargain, so it ended in their going out 
frequently together. Fred’s bays were the envy 
and admiration of the town, and there was no 
other saddle-horse for a lady to be had so fine 
as his brown Bess; and as Mrs. Castle had still 
another weakness for the exercise of riding—in 
fact, the physician had prescribed riding espe- 
cially for her nerves; 
happily adapted to her style, and showed off 
her elegant figure to such advantage, there did 
not remain a doubt of its necessity to re-estab- 
lish her health (that wasn’t just then particular- 
| ly impaired), it would have been quite unfeeling 

in Fred, under the cireamstances, not to offer 
his horse for her acceptance, and the most nat- 
ural thing in the world, as her husband was 


and, besides, it was so 


away off in California, and the poor thing was 
so lonely and nobody to amuse her, and Kitty 
was obliged to stay at home to take care of her 
child, that Fred should accompany her, espe- 
cially as the horse was restive and wild at times, 
and needed a little attention, and obeyed her 
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master’s voice better than another; and as Fred 
felt so sorry for the pretty, lonely, engaging 
lady, he didn’t like to trust any body else to see 
after her safety ; and for some reason—he didn’t 
stop to explain very clearly what it was—it ap- 
peared quite necessary that he should always ac- 
company her. 

These rides were frequent and varied, some- 
times prolonged indefinitely. In the course of 
them they discovered that they had many tastes 
in common—enthusiastic love for natural scenery. 
Mrs, Castle sketched exquisitely, drew likenesses 
admirably; every body said, and indeed almost 
every one could guess, for whom they were 
taken. Fred had-to sit for his—that was for 
Mrs. Castle: a copy was made for Kitty; she 
was delighted, and invited Mrs. Castle to the 
house; urged her to come often. Mrs. Castle 
admired her boy, kissed him rapturously over 
and over, won Kitty’s heart by pronouncing 
him an angel of beauty and the perfect image 
of his father. She made Kitty sit for a sketch 
of herself and the baby, and called it a Ma- 
donna. 

Kitty, in the goodness and simplicity of her 
heart, saw nothing, only that it seemed to make 
Fred happier at home to have Mrs. Castle sing 
for him, and he would spend every evening there 
if she were with them; and so Kitty invited her 
to come and sing for them, and Fred waited upon 
her home quite diligently; and they always 
walked very slowly (perhaps Mrs. Castle was too 
delicate to bear the exercise of fast walking— 
but it always took Fred a long time to see her 
home), and the time seemed to be passing very 
pleasantly tothem all. Mrs. Castle complained 
of the solitary hours she spent, and Kitty pitied 
her very much, and begged her quite as a favor 
to spend as much time as possible with them, 
and amuse Fred while she was obliged to attend 
to her house and her child. 

Mrs. Castle listened, and apparently sympa- 
thized so sincerely in all her little fears and 
anxieties about the child—it was delightful to 
Kitty. She, Mrs. Castle, had lost one dear little 
angel with croup—that fell destrover that comes 
so insidiously and snatches away the most pre- 
cious treasures. 

Tears rolled down Kitty’s cheek as she list- 
ened to the recital of her bereavement, and she 
clasped her own darling closer to her heart, and 
Mrs. Castle was sacred in her eyes from having 
known the joys of maternity and the great grief 
of such a parting. 


The deepest expression of sorrow she had 


ever been heard to utter at the loss of her own 
mother was after the birth of her child: 

‘If my mother could only have lived to see 
him !” 

And so Mrs. Castle came every day and ad- 
mired Kitty’s child, and Kitty’s husband in re- 
turn admired Mrs. Castle; so did Kitty in : 
feebler fashion, and it turned out quite a mutu- 
al admiration affair. 

When the lovely summer evenings came, and 
Kitty watched her husband and Mrs. Castle as 


i) 
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they rode away together, she often wished that 
she could accompany them, and when the pro- 
longed twilight disappeared into darkness, and 
the moon rose up and cast dark shadows over the 
fair scene, it seemed as if these shadows deey en- 
ed and lengthened until they stretched over Kit- 
ty herself, for occasionally a heavy-drawn sigh 
escaped her; she thought the time long until 
they returned. She moved restlessly about, 
leaned on the little gate, and gazed wistfully 
down the road to catch the first sight of their 
return. 

She saw over the way Thomas Mansby, the 
carpenter, and his wife and child, sitting in their 
doorway, or sometimes he drew the child in a 
little basket carriage about the pretty garden, 
and the proud mother walked beside them look- 
ing so contented that Kitty half envied them 
she scarce knew why, only it was so dull to le 
always alone—but reproached herself the next 
moment for ingratitude when she looked at her 
own lovely boy. ‘‘ For have I not every thing 
to make me perfectly happy ?” she would ask a 
thousand times when she felt herself missing 
the perfect bliss to which she as often declared 
herself entitled from her numerous possessions. 

What Kitty could not or would not see was 
plain enough to otlers—how her husband was 
infatuated by Mrs. Castle; and one good-na- 
tured gossip thought it her duty to enlighten the 
young wife, and made an especial visit with that 
intent, but with small reward for her charitable 
purpose. Whether she succeeded or not she 
never knew ; for Kitty suddenly grew so stiff and 
haughty she was obliged to pause midway in one 
of her insinuations in regard to Mrs. Castle. 

But she must somehow have grown wiser in 
the mystic lore of love ; for her cheeks became 
paler, and her sunny smiles were less frequent, 
and when she bent over her darling Willie, tears 
often mingled with the fervent kisses she press- 
ed upon his brow; but she uttered no complaint 
or reproach, though she could not fail to perceive 
that Frederick was cold and absent, that his ca- 
resses for herself and child were fewer. 

Only once, when he remarked, quite unfeeling- 
ly, that she was getting thin, and pale, and losing 
all her good looks, she burst into tears and left 
the room. Decidedly the most injudicious thing 
she could have done under the circumstances ; 
for Fred thought she was growing peevish, and 
contrasted her pale, sad face, so seldom lifted to 
his now with the old look of confiding, fond 
love, with Mrs. Castle’s sprightly, beaming 
countenance, always lit with smiles at his ap- 
proach. 

He whistled one of Mrs. Castle’s songs and 
drummed on the table for a while, then went 
out of the house. Poor Kitty! it was a sad 
morning to her. She felt that she was losing 
her hushand’s admiration and affection, and 
could not tellwhy. She grew sadder and sadder. 
She would not cherish jealous thoughts, though 
they would intrude sometimes, and behaved like 
an angel to Mrs. Castle. 


| So the summer and autumn passed away. 














KITTY 








One evening Frederick had AL returned after 
an absence of some weeks; the interval had been 


a long and dreary one to Kitty. His absences 


were frequent and prolonged now. She had 
striven to find in his short, cold letters—short 
nd cold under pretense of pressing duties—the 


Alas! 


onscious- 


love that was burning at her own heart. 
she felt that it was not there, and the 
ness had made her footsteps almost heavy, and 
the bright, glad smile had vanished from her 
pale, sad face. 

But when he returned her heart had bounded 
‘ovously once more, and she had greeted him 
so ten li rly that he could not but return some- 
thing of the warmth and affection which wel- 
comed him back. gut there was no token of 

ve and remembrance hild. 

Kitty's heart jave de- 
manded aught for herself, but she would have 


for either wife or ¢ 


unselfish would not } 


been satisfied and happy had there been even a 
trifling gift for her boy. 
had watched the joyous return of Thomas Mans- 


Only that morning she 


by, and the exultant pride of the mother as shi 


strove to teach her boy to blo 


v the little gaudy 
trumpet his father’s love had bestowed. Kitty 
had bitterly felt the contrast: it not that 


she coveted gifts, but she did crave the love that 


was 
brought to Thomas Mansby’s wife and child 
these little tokens of fond remembrance. 

Kitty had spread the tea-table with more than 
ordinary care to please her husband’s taste, and 
He had 


She bent over him and softly 


returned to the parlor to call him. 
fallen asleep. 
imprinted a kiss upon his lips. 
** Tsabel, « Isabel—my life, my love,” 
he murmured dream, and 
arm about her there dropped from the un 
hand a miniature of Isabel Castle. 
Kitty started as if an adder had s 
and sprang to her feet a changed cid altered 


learest 
in his ing his 


losed 


clas} 


ing her, 


being. 
When Frederick opened his eyes he could 


ing, frenzied woman 


scarcely recognize the gas} 


beside him as his gentle Kitty. Her face was 
ghastly ; the great hollow eves seemed to be 
sinking rapidly into her head, like those who 


are in their The blue, livid lips 
refused to utter the sounds that were struggling 
She did not faint, her grief was 


death-agony. 


for utterance. 
too sharp and stinging for that, and besides it 

Kitty had 
had, without herself realizing the extent of her 


was not quite new or unexpected. 
fears, some vague misgivings that all was not 
right. Her wild, tearless eyes were fixed on the 
miniature that hung conspicuous over his breast, 
as he started up at Kitty’s wild ery. 

** What is all this, Kitty?” he said, at last. 
“Why do you treat me to a scene the first day 
of my return ?” 

The cold words fell on her ear like ice: they 
chilled, but did not crush her. The gentle spirit 
was roused at last, and such are not the soonest 
appeased when once fairly awakened to a sense 
of grievous wrong. 

** Frederick Manning, is it for this I have loved 
Is this the 


re- 


you better than my own soul? 
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turn I meet from the father of my child for all 
the h Is this the Way you 


lavish 
my promise to my 


love I have ed ? 
ctor, fulfill 

God forgive you, Frederick, f 
You | ken my heart! 


covered her 


le prot your 
dead mother ? 
I can not ave br 
She , and sobs of uncontroll 
} 


able anguish burst forth Then she stretched 
forth her hands, and groped as if all were blank 
darkness and despair before her; and she would 


have fallen had not Frederick put his arm about 


her. 

She suffered him to lead her to the s« rd 
sat down beside him; but she seemed not to 
heed the words of endearment he uttered 

What a bitter mockery they were to that 
stricken wife, with the words of tenderness he 
heart had craved lavished upon another still 
ringing in her ears! 

Frederick soothed and caressed her, f he 
was thoroughly alarmed. She looked as 
had passed through ages of suffering, is 
own heart was filled with remorseful sor is 
he gazed upon that wan face, and beheld the 
misery he had caused. She made n | 
only now and then raised her head ist 


upon him a look so despairing and stony in its 
he half 
heard a word that he uttered. 

He had not deliberate ly intencde 1 to wrong 
his gentle, patient wife, | 


doubted whether she 


wretchedness that 


yut he was blinded and 
infatuated by the heartless siren who | b 


ls Hk 


lity and love. 1 1 


witched him by her spel made 


and vows of future fid 


some great change had come over Kitty, or in 


that moment of the soul’s agony she saw into th 


future and already felt the weight of the great 


darkening shadow; for she made no answer 


only from time to time turned that 


same hone- 


less gaze upon him, and seemed to search his 
soul. At last Frederick put his arm around 
her, and weeping himself now, said, 

‘Oh, Kitty, have mercy, and forgiv me! 


me for our Willie 


Will you not forg 


‘T will try,” she 


ive Ss sake 


murmured, but without re 


turning his caress. 


** Kitty, do you hear me? Do you mean 
what you sav?” he repeated. ‘‘ Sav once more 
you will forgive me, and love me as vou used 


His selfish heart demanded the old lov 


**T will trv to forgive you, Frederick. as ] 
hope God will forgive me all my sins But 
still she sat cold, and returned no caress Lit- 
tle Willie entered the room. Kitty clasped him 


in her arms and fainted 
Frederick’s promises and intentions were sin- 


» sight of Kitty’s 





cere when he made them 

1d his hea 
was as devoted and kind as she e 
a time the baleful witchery 


ed at 


for months he 





sufferings softet 
ild desire, and 
he firmly resisted fi 
of Mrs. Castle’s ¢ 


the loss of | 


harms. But she was pig 


er triumph, and resolved to complete 


it. It may be that she did not deliberately plan 
the mischief she wrought; we will hope not, 
but she was vain and merciless—vanity alwavs 


She did not love her own husband, and 


1s so. 


{ 


she had become as much interested and fascina- 
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ted by Frederick as such a selfish woman can 
become in any one. 

She left town ostensibly to visit some rela- 
tives; but she well knew that in the course of a 
few weeks Frederick’s business would call him 
there to attend court, and she already felt her- 
self half secure of her heartless triumph, for she 
knew the weakness of his character. 

Week after week rolled away, and Frederick 
lingered at her side. The plea of business was 
long ago exhausted; his letters grew less and 
less frequent. Poor heart-broken Kitty! She 
knew it was vain to struggle with her fate. 
Good, plain Aunt Sally was with her; for she 
was too feeble to be left alone. She sent tele- 
graph after telegraph, thinking to hasten him 
home. Sometimes her plain, downright way 
of speaking cut through Kitty’s trembling heart 
like a sharp knife. 

**She didn’t see why, when a man’s business 
was finished and ended, he didn’t come home,” 
and wanted Kitty to write a good sharp letter 
and tell him so. 

She did not perceive the anguish she inflict- 
ed; she thought only that Kitty was weak and 
nervous, and needed to be taken out and have 
fresh air and exercise, and something lively and 
inspiriting to make her well again. She had 
not the delicacy and patient forbearance that is 
so requisite for those who minister to the strick- 
en ones whose malady is of the soul. 

Many weeks passed away, and one morning 
Aunt Sally brought the paper to Kitty, and told 
her to try and amuse herself while she went out 
for a short time on business. She was absent 
longer than she intended, and when she re- 
turned she entered Kitty’s room and found her 
lying senseless on the floor, foam mingled with 
blood issuing from her lips. 

How long she had been in that condition it 
was impossible to tell. Aunt Sally sent for a 
physician immediately, for she was dreadfully 
alarmed ; but to Aunt Sally’s anxious inquiries 
he gave very little hope. 

‘This is a sad business,” he said, when she 
related the circumstances. ‘‘ Let me see the 
paper.” He soon pointed out to her a para- 
graph that Aunt Sally saw had occasioned all 
the mischief. Under the head of ‘* Elopement 
in High Life,” amidst the usual regrets and 
commiserations for the afflicted friends of the 
guilty parties, she picked out the woeful fact 
that Frederick and Mrs. Castle had sailed for 
Europe. What property he had besides the 
house they occupied was in money, and that he 
had drawn, besides heavily mortgaging the house; 
and the guilty pair had indeed left the country 
together. 

Kitty gave birth to an infant, which survived 
but a few days; but there was no ray of return- 
ing reason; and as the physician gave Aunt 
Sally no hope that there ever would be, she took 
little Willie to her own home, and placed Kitty 
at an asylum where she might have the best of 
medical care. 


No tidings ever came of the vessel in which 
Fred and Mrs. Castle sailed. ‘‘ It is to be hoped 
none ever will come,” Aunt Sally remarked, in 
her cold, hard way, ‘‘for we can hear no good 
of them.” 

Kitty’s malady was mild in its form. She 
was gentle, always docile, and her face had as- 
sumed its childlike look of sweetness and beau- 
ty. She so soon won upon the heart of the 
Doctor’s wife that she was admitted to their 
own family circle, and often was allowed the 
range of the whole house. She appeared to 
take an interest in the children of the family, 
and in turn was beloved by them. ; 

The Doctor advised Aunt Sally to bring lit- 
tle Willie—it might perhaps awaken some slum- 
bering chord in her heart. The result was not 
as favorable as he had hoped. She appeared 
more melancholy—that was all the difference 
he remarked in her deportment; but he had re- 
solved to send the child away again, and wrote 
to Aunt Sally to come. 

The day of her arrival Kitty, with the cun- 
ning of madness, if she suspected any thing, 
made no remarks or inquiries, but dressed little 
Willie with more than ordinary care, and wove 
a pretty garland of flowers and placed it upon 
his head. ‘There was nothing whatever to 
awaken suspicion in her conduct. At the time 
of Aunt Sally’s arrival, when the Doctor called 


| her to come out and welcome her aunt, she man- 


ifested great pleasure, and started to follow him 
with so much apparent alacrity that he was quite 
deceived. She escaped his vigilance, and when 
he turned to speak to her neither Kitty nor the 
child were to be seen. Suspecting something 
amiss, he started quickly to follow her, but she 
was nowhere to be found. He sought her from 
room to room; and endeavoring not to create 
a commotion, for fear of making matters worse, 
he found at last a door leading to the upper part 
of the house slightly ajar, and as he reached a 
large lumber-room he saw the flutter of a white 
garment passing through an open window that 
led to the roof of a wing lower than the main 
building. She passed swiftly along, leading the 
bewildered child. 

The Doctor paused, not daring to pursue her, 
lest she should commit some violence through 
fear of being overtaken. He called gently to 
the child, and Willie turned back as if he want- 
ed to return to him. He held out an orange 
that he had in his pocket, and again the child 
strove to return, but kis mother urged him for- 
ward. In despair the Doctor stepped out upon 
the roof, seeing there was no time to be lost, 
and called, 

“Come, Willie, to see Aunt Sally; she has 
something nice for you and mamma.” 

The child broke from his mother’s grasp and 
ran toward him, but she darted with the speed 
of lightning and seized him in her arms, and 
before the Doctor could take a step to rescue 
him she sprang with her boy from the dizzy 


\ height. 














PART 
PART OF THE PRICE. 
E always called her little Ruth, not that 
she was so tiny, but Mr. Gardiner had 
He had been a 





known her from her childhood. 
protegé of her father’s, and had himself, after a | 
perilous and fatal voyage, brought to the deso- | 
late home in Lauderdale the tidings of Captain 


Norton’s death and his own escape. She was 
such a bonny lassie then, wee and shy, but al- 
ways winning, that the diminutive clung to his 


memory, though on every pilgrimage to his old 


Captain’s home between his long voyages he al- | 


ways found her grown taller and more womanly. 

In the first flush of Ruth Norton’s woman- 
hood he came home, wan and pale, to tell them 
that his sailor life was done: the sea, the beau- 
tiful sea, he had loved so well and served so 
long, had been cruel and treacherous; its fresh 
breath, so balmy to some, had been tainted with 
It was not sudden. He had 
hoped against repeated warnings for years; but 
now he could no longer refuse to heed the de- 
cree that forbade him ever to hope to tempt the 
waves again; and so he came to the quiet in- 
land town, that its milder air, fresh from the 
restful hills, might undo the fatal spell of the 
sea. He had few friends. Left orphaned to 
Captain Norton’s care, shy and sensitive in spite 
of his sea-faring life, he had never learned that 
mood of ready and frank acquaintanceship that 
all old rhymes ascribe to his class. Yet with 
seeking, artist eyes he had wandered through 
picturesque old streets, as his ship lay at anchor 
in many a foreign port, noting well each charm 
of atttre and manner. 

Vivacious French voices stirred the air in 
some; in others he watched the more quiet Teu- 
tonic races, or olive, indolent Spaniards, ever to 
his fancy wrapped in listless memories of a de- 
eayed greatness, unlike the eager faces in the 
beautiful Italian cities; with more lustrous eyes 
and flushed faces they too remembered, but they 
did more —they waited, they hoped. Some- 
times they had landed on strange new shores, 
sailing up South American rivers, broad and 
still, and wreathed with tropical verdure, to 
barter with the swarthy and glittering-eved na- 
tives for precious woods and spices. Or their 
anchorage had been off dreary African coasts, 
where changeless and oppressive cliffs towered 
above the waves, and dusky figures crept down 
their heights from some unguessed interior, with 
ivory and gold dust, won by weary toil and wild 
forest encounters. Through all these scenes 
Mark Gardiner had passed, seeing more in them 
than most men, but still keeping himself quite 
alone. 

Not that he was self-centred, and so content : 
he felt his life the most utterly unshared of any 
in the wide world; but when he turned wearily 
from the books that were to him ‘instead of 
friends” tc seek a more answering companion- 
ship, the coarse, vacant, or frivolous faces that 
he chanced to meet on sea or land sent him 
again to the quiet but congenial pages that 


poison for him. 
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| brightened his lonely cabin. Always between 
| his voyages he had brought home to Lauderdale 
| such of his thought-treasures as he found super- 
| fluous in that tiny domicile for safe keeping ; 


and 
the room he occupied there, with its cases of fa- 
miliar volumes accumulating vear by year, was 
still the most like home to him in all his dreams 
So when the need came that he should leave his 
place on shipboard it was natural that he shiould 
turn thither with a petition that he might find 
rest there for a season till he should gain strength 
and courage to face life’s tumult again. 

little Ruth was much with him. 
Her mother’s all, she had not been spared for a 
distant and she had learned at home, 
and chiefly from Mark Gardiner’s books, her 
slender store of knowledge ; and yet not all, for 
Nature had taught her young years, and well 
she knew all secrets of the hoarded hill-side treas- 
ures, the nests of bright-winged and shyest birds, 
the hiding-places of rare and loveliest flowers. 
The quiet gossip of Lauderdale was a little stim- 
ulated by his coming; but the dwellers in the 
brown cottage on its outskirts cared little. They 
were all happy and at rest together. 

It was in the spring that he came, and all the 
blossoming fragrance of the upland orchards 
floated through the soft air to welcome him 
Through the long summer days Ruth had much 
to teach him of the quiet country unfamiliar to 
Pleasant drives and rambles they had, 
enlivened by snatches of song, untaught but mu- 


Of course 


school, 


his eves. 


sical, from the girl’s lips, or, by a story of foreign 
lands from his, stirring all her keen sense of the 
wonderful and the beautiful to depths that lonely 
reading and contemplation seldom reach. <As 
the winter went by he became her teacher, and 
the few but fascinating studies he gave her filled 
her days, while the cheery evenings were bright- 
ened by mutually loved books. Ruth Norton 
was not a genius awaiting development ; she was 
only a womanly, intelligent girl, with true in 
stincts and frank manners, gifted with a sensi- 
tive temperament and appreciative nature, ac- 
companied by such perfect health of mind and 
body as prevented the morbidness too easily in- 
duced in girls of her type by any such quiet life 
as leaves them a burdening self-consciousness, 
without a neutralizing self-trust and reliance. 
She was not beautiful, save as fresh youth and 
the bloom and grace of unspoiled girlhood made 
her so; nor was she strong with that passionate 
strength which thrills the hearts of men even 
more than consummate genius. 

Not from such material are made the heroines 
of history : from just such are made the heroines 
of home. The tender, loving, clinging atmos- 
phere that makes the simplest home sacred to 
any man worthy of it, comes from the influence 
and the ministrations of women like her. 

The winter fled, eventful to all her life as to 
the land which lay in passive waiting, while 
chains were forging for her liberties. It was a 
year since Mr. Gardiner came home. How blue 
the early violets were, how swiftly the months 
had gone, how much she had learned, happy lit- 
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tle Ruth! And for Mark Gardiner it had seemed 
even more fair in contrast with its lonely pre- | little Ruth weleomed him with frank, girlish 
decessors. Rest and peace and the delights of affection, more and more he longed for her 
home, never his before, grew immeasurably dear; | with an infinite sense of loss. To touch her 
strength and health were borne back to him on hand, her hair, as was his wont in their friend- 
the mountain air. ly intercourse, involved a thousand eager regrets, 
And for what? Often he asked himself this Oh! he might have taught her, she had known 
as he looked into the future, mournfully con- | so few; she might have loved him if it were not 
scious that no new path lay open through which | too late! Surely no one of all his comrades had 
he might win his way to usefulness and power. made such sacrifice—little Ruth’s possille love; 
He shrank from the future to find content in the need he make it: she was sorry he was going; 
peaceful town, with his dear books and little might not her sorrow deepen to love before he 
Ruth. Yet, thinking of her, he grew less satis- | left her? If once she could care for him with a 
fied. If this life could last! But atime might | tithe of that passionate tenderness grown so sud- 
come, his foreboding heart whispered, when denly strong in his soul even death could not 
deeper visions should dawn for maidenly little harm them; but to fall afar unwept, unloved! 
Ruth, and she might awaken to a broader life | Should he try to win her? 
than this simple one; when she might learn— 
oh, if it were his to teach her! For her sake 
he felt that he must rouse himself to gain the 
power to care for her as he would wish: this at- 
tained, he would come again, and then—then 


and he came at rare intervals from camp, and 


**No, no,” he said to himself in the last 
hours: “if I had realized, in happier days, what 
depths of love I had given her, I would have 
tried to win her heart; and God knows I would 
so have cared for her that my love should have 
what? Yet he lingered, and Ruth sang happi- been to her a crown of blessing. Now, if | 
ly about the quiet house all the day. Thus all could I would not waken her from her girlish 
winter Mark Gardiner paused at intervals from | dreams to Love, which must wear a crown of 
his tranquil enjoyment of regained strength, and | sorrow too bitter for her. I will leave her free. 
home, and rest, to question existence with a —Dear little Ruth! I will not burden her with 
dreamy Wherefore? With the earliest violets that which might only be a long life of lonely 
the answer came. The violets of that April un- | pain unretricved by memories of happier days, 
forgotten evermore, with its eager gatherings, wherein love had brought her peace.” ‘Thence- 
and high-beating drums, and hearts, alas! throb- forth he was ciJm and brotherly. It was a 
bing more slowly, but more firmly also. We all man’s mistake. He did not know it; but if 
remember how the flags flashed out, scintillant within a true woman’s heart there lay the possi- 
and glorious, and the light that shone in dear bility of love in any case, that one love, how- 
hero eyes through all those spring mornings, ever burdened with disaster, loss, and pain, 
when the nation’s glory covered tenderly its past would have made its crowning joy. And Ruth 





shame. —she was sorry to the depths of her heart that 
And the spirit of the time stirred Lauderdale | he was going—how much she should miss him! 
also. There was mustering and drilling, and ‘*Far more,” she said, looking fondly into 


new uniforms very becoming to boyish officers, 
and martial music, and gay banners. 

And Mark Gardiner considered he had braved 
death toe often in desolate midnight storms for 
personsi fear; but he longed for home, and, 
most of all, little Ruth. For just at this time, 
with the offer of congenial labor in a beautiful 
city near, whose spires, shining fair in the sun- 
set, they had often watched admiringly together, 
the possibility of love seemed nearer. Yet he 
could not so content himself. No radiant home 
would give peace to his soul in days like those. 
Solemnly the storm spirit of war brooded above 
the aroused land: Ruth sang less gayly; even on 
fresh young hearts like hers the shadow lay too him, and, with a bricf farewell, he left her. 
heavily for song. Gradually Mark came to a de- | But his face was white; and the Colonel said to 
cision ; no longer should the dream, which was | the Major as he fell into his place, 

a dream only, of home and love allure him: his “Tm afraid Lieutenant Gardiner will not 
youth was past, his life had been vague and aim- | stand service long.” 

less, it should be of use now. Yet if she could ‘*No; he left the sea on account of his health, 
have loved him before—if he might have tanght Iam told. Our surgeon is none too strict. Are 
her! Now he dared not think, nor ever hope. | we never to be ready ?” 

True, she clung to him with a ‘‘Don’t go; pray ‘So they marched away, the beloved, the beau- 
don’t leave us!” when he startled the breakfast-_ tiful of many asaddened household, amidst cheers, 
table with his purpose: but to his love the plead- and clapping hands, and waving handkerchiefs ; 
ing and the entreating look seemed alike cold and but the sudden silence they left behind them was 
childish. And when the deed was irrevocable, deeper than tears. Ruth sat with her mother at 


his face, ‘than any of the others; you have 
been so much with us I shall miss you as if you 
were my brother; and you will think of me so, 
will you not? and if vou are hurt’—her lip 
trembled a litthe—‘‘ you will bid them bring you 
home to a sister’s care ?” 

They were parting. He could hear the im- 
patient drum-beats in the town below; and thie 
sweet May air, with its scent of early flowers, 
seemed thrilled all through with a bitter refrain, 
** Never again!” 

But he held her hand lightly, and when she 
had done speaking he kissed her forehead rever- 
ently, as not seeing the lips she had lifted to 











an open window on their route. When Mark 
had seen her flushed, eager face, all animation 
through its sympathetic pain, his eyes fell, nor 
lifted again till long miles away from Lauder- 
his June was less radiant than the last 
to little Ruth. 
her rambles were, very solitary, and her books, 
He wrote home to 
her mother, but not frequently. There 
lint-parties and quilting-bees at Lauderdale, and 
she scraped and stitched some weary hours away 
at these, which took the place of the customary 
picnics. 


dale. 
She missed her friend sorely, 


for the most part, tasteless. 


were 


All her roses bloomed into splendor 
With perfect golden sunshine 
the weeks slipped on. Some of us, in those 
days, felt the gay warm light a bitter mockery. 

And Mark Gardiner? It was hard to bear 
at first. He was faithful to every duty, and 
doubled them all for very dread of lonely dreams. 


and withered. 


But sleepless, questfoning hours would come. 
Was it for this, the monotonous drill, the camp 
amusements, the idle parade, that he had given 
up every hope, every possible delight in life? 
Once a stir of battle near them, 
but it was only a sudden, fatal blunder reacting 
in quiet days and weeks. 


there was 


A vague foreboding 
stirred within him at times, and his smile, sweet 
as sad, grew shadowy. Yet, as they went on, 
his soul grew calmer, and manhood’s firmer re- 
solve nerved him anew. Life had been barren 
Should he murmur if it 
were crowned now with will and power to rise 
above self and to die for his land ? 

One only friend he found—a brother officer, 
calm and brave, tpon whose practical strength 
he felt himself relying daily. Hope did not 
quite leave him. He could not help picturing 
return and rest, and a meeting with little Ruth. 
Night and day he dreamed of her, worked for 
her, lived for her. Loyal and true to his love 
and his land, if he could have known! 

It was a pretty picture, though, as I have 
said, litthke Ruth was no beauty. But the mid- 
summer light shone so radiantly upon her bright 
hair, and she sat with such careless grace on 
the old stone step, and the long vine sprays fell 
luxuriantly about her, and there was something 
so earnest in her gaze, that you would have been 
arrested and won by her attractiveness. She 
had been reading—one of those true-toned and 
simply-written books, fortunately not rare now, 
that speak more forcibly to many a thoughtfal 
and true-hearted girl than would a profound 
sermon, inciting her to constant purity and no- 
bility in all things, till she arises from their pe- 
rusal firm, eager, aspirant. 


of gifts to his youth. 


This was a story 
of love, true and tender through doubt, and 
seeming treachery, and cruel pain to final re- 
ward; and the last page was still open upon 
her knee. Deep and soft the shadows darkened 
in her girlish eyes, gazing far away. Deep and 
soft the flush trembled upon her rounded cheek, 
and the crimson lips revealed that her whole 
nature had been touched suddenly and keenly. 
Longing and hope blended in her wistful gaze. 
‘“* He will come again,” she whispered, slowly ; 
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**dear Mark, and I will grow worthy; perhaps, 
after a while, he will love me as I 
better than a world besides. If I had 
how I loved him before! But when he 
again—it is not long now—I will try to please 
for I con/d make 


love him, 
known 
comes 
him ; him happy, I know his 
every mood so 

So, with her eyes turned toward the far south- 
ern horizon, she sat the late 
fu!l of sweet 


should avail. 


», marveling at her 





awakening, glad that it had come, 


girlish hope that ere long it 


And just at that same moment, while the rosy 


sunset air, warm about her, was laden with the 


breath of summer lilies, Mark Gardiner fell, 
shot through the heart, on the batile-field. <A 


a word to a faithful « and the soft 


His life 


before the hour of defeat he fell, 


gasp, ymrade, 


evening sky darkened to him. s work 


full 


were 


was done; 


in the van. Life, hope, love 
all ended for him here. For and for 
little Ruth’s, in that briefest interval of waiting, 
Mark Gardiner had not found it hard to die 


For hours Ruth kept her mood 


, and home 


his land 


of exalted 


hope, while strange hands gave him of whom 
she dreamed a grave. But it faded, this glad 
mood, and a dark foreboding chilled her heart 


even before the air was stirred with palpitating 
rumors of a great battle lost, of national shame, 
At last, alone in 
her own room, the truth was revealed. She had 
almost scanned the terrible column, and looked 
up with a relieved face, when her eyes fell ag 
Among the very last she read his name. Not 
wounded and that 
him, not a prisoner in stern hands that she 
might wait and pray for him, but dead without 
having loved her, hopelessly divided from her, 
lost for evermore ! 

‘*{f he could have known, if he had once 
loved me, any loss but this I could have borne ; 
but now——” 


of carnage, and of despair. 


in. 


suffering she might go to 


Mute and helpless grew her young 
face in this dark hour, and every hope seemed 
crushed at once. 

‘*OQh! come down, dear,” her mother called ; 
‘*we have sorrowful news—come.”’ And when 
Ruth had entered she began, 

** Poor Mark!” 

*¢ Yes, I know, mother. 
tle! I saw it in the paper. I am sorry Was 
it her voice that dared to sound as befor How 
desolate it seemed! how forlorn the light and the 


What a terrible bat- 


pleasant room, with his beyond, and the flowers 
by the window he had smiled to see her plant! 
" «7 knew you would be sorry, dear, he was so 
good a friend: it does seem very bard, and his 
time so nearly out too. "Tis well he 
nearer friends than we to feel it 
was killed too: I have just come from there. 
Poor Nelly is almost distracted. They were so 
, What will she do with all 
those little children? Think, dear, if our loss 
was like hers.” For Ruth sat pale and cold. 
There were neighbors’ faces inthe room. This 
she knew dimly, and answered their queries as 


has no 


Captain Lewis 


fond of each other. 


the instinct of concealment taught her—scarcely 
conscious, yet striving to seem so. 
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When they were all gone, and Ruth and her 
mother were left alone at nightfall, Mrs. Norton 
broke the oppressive silence with— 

“Oh! is it not all hard, darling? Seeing 
poor Nelly Lewis made me think vo of my own 
loss, and that desolate day when Mark came. 
Poor Mark, too! How much it costs us, but 
for our country’s sake—” 

‘* Mother, don’t speak so. I hate that kind 
of talk. The country? What has it ever done 
for Nelly, and for hundreds like her, that they 
should give up their dearest and best, and sit 
alone through all their widowed years? What 
can the country be or do to atone for the broken 
hearts and mangled frames it has made? I wish 
1 had been born in any other.” 

**Oh, hush, Ruth! Your father would tell 
you, as he has told me, how the land’s sanction 
makes these safe homes, and gives that assured 
peace in which love is happiest; and you know 
what Mark said—” 

**Tt would all be idle talk”—poor Ruth was 
too wretched to choose words—‘‘ this must end 


somehow, once for all; and I should only say | 


when it was done, remembering poor Nelly and 
others like her, of the words and the carnage 
alike, ‘What good has it done?’ I can not feel 
as you do, mother. , I think it is wicked, wan- 
ton murder. Let us speak of something else.” 

Thenceforth, by tacit consent, little Ruth and 
her mother seldom spoke of the war or of the 
dead. Most fortunate are those who have no 
kindred silence to remember and to regret dur- 
ing these fiery months of varied trial; for it is a 


bitter thing, looking on those best loved, to feel | 


in the soul that they are indifferent or hostile to 
all that is most vital to an upright personal and 
national existence. Day by day the summer 
dragged on. It was pitiful, and bare, and bleak 
to Ruth Norton; so sharp, and bitter, and con- 
cealed was her pain that it brought none of 
that soft tenderness with which grief is so often 
compensated. So hopeless and desolate that 


neither heaven nor earth could ever console or | 


help her. And the blank mornings saw her 
start from unrefreshing sleep with that agoniz- 
ing, inevitable quest of a sorrow, whose burden- 
ing weight the heart feels but too keenly, but 
whose name is for the moment lost. She went 
on with the same routine as of old, save that 
she shunned his books that had been so dear. 
Drearily she moved about the house, or sewed 
listlessly, and endured alone; seldom talking 
much, and when she spoke saying cold bitter 
things with a tone foreign to her old cheerful 
charity, only starting from apathy at intervals 
that strangers might not question. The day his 
regiment came home, only a week or two later 
than that one on which the whole earth dark- 
ened for her, she sat alone in her own room 
with cold fixed eyes and folded hands, hearing 
the welcoming cheers and beating drums. Once 
for an hour her mood had been softened, his 
sword was brought home when she was alone in 
the house; she took it to his room, entering it 
for the first time since her bereavement, and 
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lifted it from its scabbard with an eager ques. 
tioning feeling that there must be something 
with it for her, which, when her search proved 
vain, sent her down on the floor beside it with 
sobs, and prayers, and frenzied, hungering kisses, 
This senseless steel had known his last clasp, 
and holding it in hers, some possibility beyond, 
some future kindred with his brave and true 
soul, rose clamorous and visible to hers. But 
this mood was interrupted by words and in- 
fluences alien to it, and would not come again. 
As the year changed to winter, such old exist- 
ence as she had known before his coming rolled 
back to claim her. She had no denial for it, no 
mourner’s acknowledged right to seclusion. What 
was her mother’s old friend and their lodger to 
her? Darkly envious of Nelly Lewis, with her 
sad face and mourning robes, and her clinging 
children with their father’s eyes; not daring to 
long for a death that held out to her no hope of 
reunion, she counted over the brief number of 
her young years pitifully, sighing, ‘‘ And life is 
| to be so long!” 

At last this dead and utterly unrelieved stag- 
nation, under which a less healthful mental and 
physical nature must have sunk, gave way. A 
young merchant from the town, who had long 
wished for her fresh face to brighten his pleas- 
ant house to a home, asked her to be his wife. 
| Ruth’s answer to his letter was a brief and 
dreary negative, which she laid in her mother’s 
hand and stole away to be alone; alone, she 
thought bitterly to herself, forevermore. Qh, if 
Mark Gardiner had never come, she had been 
half happy and wholly content then. But her 
| mother’s voice, more tender than usual, sounded 
beside her: 

‘* Dear, I would never urge you. I am but 
too selfishly glad to keep my only one; but I 
can not hope to stay with you very long, and 
Stirling loves you, and would care for you ten- 
derly. Are you quite sure you know your own 
heart? Could you never like him enough ?” 

‘No, mother, I shall never marry.” 

** Dear child, you must not say that; you are 
so young, you have never loved, you do not know 
how a woman needs love, utterly desolate with- 
out her home, which makes at once her labor 
| and her rest.” 

“Do I not know?” cried Ruth, with sudden 
| passion; ‘it can never, never be for me. Oh! 
mother, mother !” 

And the mother’s instinct caught the revela- 
|tion, and they wept together in unrestrained 
sorrow for the bitter loss; for the woman’s hun- 
gry heart denied through all life, wifehood and 
motherhood and home, that blest trinity of treas- 
ures whose possession alone rounds her life to full 
| perfection. 
| And after a time there were tender, confiding 
| words between them, fond praises of the lost, 
|and whispers that tried to be comforting from 
| the mother’s heart, which could not believe her 
| darling unloved. So desolate little Ruth was 
| less forlorn; her sorrow, though unchanged, 
|was shared and half-consoled. Still life was 
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weary; but faith came back and a blind trust 
that she must have needed this discipline. And 
the stricken heart prayed again, Peace for her- 
self and for her land, and Divine consolation 
for the bereaved and for ‘‘all who are desolate 
and oppressed.” Often the impulse of utter 
self-renunciation came to her now that this bur- 
dening life might rise over its pain; she longed 
for work that should tax every nerve and power. 
In dreary hospital wards, terrible with feverish 
odors and foul breaths, with mangled forms and 
delirious ravings, some, wounded to the heart as 
she had been, had found courage to live and pa- 
tient peace. But this was not for her. Her 
mirror denied the wish, with its vision of her 
shrinking girlish face and dimpled, helpless 
hands. Nor for her the pen of genius, that 
sublimes anguish into inspiration, and so might 
thrill the land, growing sluggish after its first 
spasms, into new ardor. ‘The clarion would 
have fallen soundless from her woman’s lip, un- 
consecrated by the only kiss that could have en- 
abled her to bid others dare ad/ loss. For her 
no martyr’s and no poet’s crown; only the ‘‘ an- 





guish of the burning” and the cross. So the 
young heart lifted it, and strove to endure, with 
what struggle, with what bitter midnight vigils, 
only He who had borne unfalteringly the bur- 
den and the night-watches before her knew. 

Her life was still and simple as another’s: 
she stitched on hospital garments with quict in- 
dustry; little children loved her more than be- 
fore; and she made her mother’s caps, and with 
gentler consideration kept their little home in 
quiet comeliness. 

Do you feel half-impatient at the thought of 
this girl, isolated from an ordinary existence by 
her great heart-grief, sweeping and dusting, and 
setting tables? Shedidsometimes. But it was 
her existence, all that remained to her. Often 
now, as she sat alone in the twilights of this new 
summer in his room, a feeling that was almost 
content hovered for a moment near her, banish- 
ed but too surely by the plaint that would 
come. : 

“Oh! if he had not left me wholly comfort- 
less! if his parting kiss had been less cold! if 
he had but once loved me!” 

Perfect peace came at last. She sat in a 
shadowy nook of the autumn wood one fair day, 
the hungry, impossible desire strong upon her, 
when a shadow fell on the path beside her. 
Not his for whom she would gladly have laid 
aside all pride if he might come again: it fell 
from a soldierly form, dusky with Southern 
suns, yet wan with hardship and privation, and 
she knew him for the friend so kindly spoken 
of in that last letter. Their interview was very 
brief: he was hastening home from a long in- 
carceration in an alien prison, through all whose 
months of waiting his dead friend’s message had 
never left his memory. For he told her how, 
on the night before the battle, touched with pre- 
sentiment, Mark had spoken with reverent ten- 
derness of little Ruth, and had given to his com- 
rade’s care a packet which he had most carefully 
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ill the time of their cor 
is will tell her all, if 
id her not to grieve for my love, if 
she cared for me as a friend only. Ihad better 
have died than lived to learn it. But if in 


soul she can feel that she ever might have lov 






treasured : 


saying: 





more ; 


me, tell her from me that, standing in its id 
ow, I know that death can not harm a love that 
is mutual and true.” 

And he told her how, in the moment that in- 
tervened after Mark had met and 1 
fate, he had looked up with sudden light in his 
fading eyes, and said, ‘* My Ruth! we shall not 
be truly parted.” 

When he had vanished 
ed the pac ket he had left her. 
it a tress of his hair ar 














never knew), a flower, « von she | 
worn, the one brief, sister] she had writ- 
ten him; and from hin that held 


love of a lifetime—strong, tender, passionat 
words, written on the eve of that fatal strug 
in the presence of coming and foreboded death 
All was there she had hungered for so ] 
before she had dreamed or wished, with his 
true, loyal heart he had loved her. 
It was not too late. Heaven was merciful. 
They loved each other. 


So through the twilight she went home, a 
sweet, soft flush upon her late pale cheek, as in 


that July day long gone, and moving about her 


wonted evening tasks her mother heard her sing- 


ing softly to herself for the first time sine 
Mark’s death, and knew that at last she ha 
found solace and rest. 

Not as of old she sang, clear-voiced a 
lant, but with low, still cadence, as one s 








beside a grave of the hope beyond. She sang 


“T wait. Watching and weary I wait, 
But day will dawn at last; 
Together, beyond the reach of fate, 
Love shall retrieve our past. 


“T wait. Ah! forever I can wait. 
Forever! I am brave; 
Time can not fathom a love so great, 





It waits beyond the grave. 


There is no more. The chronicle of littl 
Ruth’s life would be but bare henceforth. Sh 
has found peace that will never let her despaii 


She is, and ever will be, lonely; there are dark 


hours of bitter and hungry pain for her. Long 
ings unutterable, passionate questionings as t 
the need and meaning of her fate. But th 
peaceful patience that makes her face \ 
abides unshaken. 

That the days may have some purpose a fe 
of the neighbors’ children come to her d il; 
and she teaches them with reverence. ‘* They 
will grow up and help to influence this land | 
died for,” she says to herself. Her mother 








step grows slower; after a time she will be left 


quite alone. 
“ But perhaps it will not seem very long,’ 


and she holds her hand close over her tired heart. 


No one has more eager sympathy with the j 


and sorrows of others than she; she has grown 


ede ae aes 
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like one of Lowell’s nobly pictured women, and 
‘learned how many simple ways there are to 
bless.” No one watches the current of affairs 
with such ardent faith «s she ; and when the hour 
comes of an end to all this tumultuous strife, 
the hour for which we all long so earnestly, 
more than any other I know she will have earn- 
ed the right to look up proudly, as saying: “ It 
is mine, the bitter sacrifice ; and for his sake I 
make the triumph mine also!” 

As I came home through the thronged streets 
of this great city in the red winter twilight of 
last Christmas eve, glad with a tender sympa- 
thy for all the happy ones, who, with eager self- 
forgetfulness and loving care, were turning to 
their homes, laden with thoughtful and unselfish 
preparations for the coming morrow—which 
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seemed thus in very truth the festival of love— 
I thought for a moment of Ruth Morton, and 
of thousands:stricken as she, who have been de. 
nied their very all, that you, oh! glad, and gay 
and beautiful, may walk in smiling confidence 
along these splendid streets and avenues to y; ur 
secure and treasured homes. oa 

And I wondered if you, too, remembered wit! 
that reverent and aspirant gratitude such sacri- 
fice deserves. If remembering them for whom 
no earthly Christmas dawn can shine on suc| 
happy homes, glad with festive interchange of 
affection, you lifted to Heaven a vow that, as 
far as your strength reaches, their sorrow should 
avail, the cause made so doubly precious 
triumph, and the lives so freely spent be used, 
not wasted. 
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UR Record closes on the 11th of February. 

The summary of Congressional proceedings 
gives a brief resume of the action of Congress, upon 
subjects of general interest, from January 11 to} 
February 9. 

In the Senate the resolution for the expulsion of | 
Senator Davis, of Kentucky, offered on the 8th of 
January by Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, on the 
ground of passages in a series of resolutions pre- | 
sented to the Senate, came up at intervals. It was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, who were sub- 
sequently discharged from the consideration of the 
subject. On the 26th of January a letter was read 
from Mr. Davis stating that in offering these reso- | 
lutions, in which appeared the sentence, ‘‘ The peo- 
ple of the North cught to revolt against the war 
leaders, and take the matter into their own hands,” 
he had no purpose to incite the army to mutiny or 
the people to sedition or violence; but his object 
was to exhort the whole people, North and South, 
to terminate the war by a Constitutional settlement | 
of their difficulties, and the resolutions would not 
fairly admit of any other construction. Mr. How- 
ard then moved that ‘‘ censured” should be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘ expelled” in the resolution ; in the course 
of his speech paying a high compliment to Mr. Davis 
for his general loyal course. In the ensuing discus- 
sions several prominent Republican Senators spoke 
decidedly against the adoption of a resolution of ex- 
pulsion or censure. At length, January 28, Mr. | 
Wilson withdrew his resolution. Mr. Davis subse- | 
quently made a personal explanation upon some | 
points which had arisen during the debates. He | 
had at a previous session introduced a motion for the 
expulsion of Senator Bright of Iinois: this motion | 
was based not upon words uttered or opinions held | 
by him, but upon the fact that he had written to 
Jefferson Davis as President of the Southern Con- | 
federacy, recommending to him a person who had 
an improved weapon to be used against the lawful | 
Government of the United States ; and also that Mr. 
Bright had uniformly voted against all measures for 
carrying on the war. He had also introduced a 
contiscation bill, the purport of which was a forfeit- 
ure of the estates of traitors during their lifetime. 
He said that he believed that it was the right of the 
people of the States to organize their own govern- 


ments, but that if they refused to do so, then tl 
United States must, as Chief Justice Marshall had 
decided, establish a civil government for them. 

Senator Bayard’s case, involving the constitution- 
ality of the rule requiring an additional oath from 
Senators, came up at intervals. In the debates Mr 

sayard asserted his own loyalty, but considered the 
rule to be unconstitutional. The rule was affi 1 
by a vote of 27 to 11; whereupon Mr. Bayard de- 
cided that it was his duty to take the oath demanded 
to which he had no personal objection, and then to 
resign his seat in the Senate. He did this on th 

26th of January. Mr. Riddle was elected to fill the 
place vacated by Mr. Bayard, taking his seat Febru- 
ary 2. 

The Enrollment Bill has oc cupied a consider 
portion of the time of both branches. The bill a 
finally passed in the Senate provides for the ent 
ment of all able-bodied citizens below the age of 4 
exempting clergymen; and fixes the rate of com 
mutation at €400, the payment of which sum ex- 
empts for the present draft only, leaving the com- 
muter liable for succeeding drafts; all persons who 
have resided in the country one year and who have 
voted are liable to draft. Veteran troops re-enlist- 
ing are to be credited to the States from which they 
enlisted, and commutation money is to be applied to 
procure substitutes in the districts where paid.—The 
bill is now before the House, who have made several 
important alterations. The clause providing that 
‘if any drafted man shall pay money for procuring 
a substitute, such payment shall operate only to re- 
lieve such person from the draft in filling that quota, 
and his name shall be retained on the roll in filling 
future quotas,” was stricken out; the House also : 
refused to change the sum to be paid for commuta- 
tion from $300 to $400, and also to pass the clause 
exempting clergymen. The details of the bill are 
thus left open to be settled by the further action oi 
the two Houses, : 

The Enlistment Bill has also been the subject of ; 
protracted debate in the Senate, with especial refer- 
ence to the clauses which relate to the employment 
and pay of colored soldiers, and to a provision free- 
ing the mother, wife, and children of all slaves who 
enlist in the army. Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, 
wished to strike out the clause; Mr. Henderson, of 




















on 


Missouri, offered an amendment applying it only to 
the recruited slaves belonging to disloyal owners 
Senators Grimes and Wilkinson advocated the re- 
tention of the clause ; they would free all thos 
rected with men fighting our battles; Mr. Hender- 
said that he was in favor of Congress al | 





s] onal wherever it had the power to do so; that i 
Congress had the power to pass this bill, it had tl 

wer to abolish slavery every where ; to this M1 
Grimes assented; he had no doubt upon the ques- 
tion. and would cheerfully vote for such a bill; Mr. 
Henderson declined to debate the question of t 





ers of Government during the cont 





the war; the legislation proposed would be calcu- 
lated to irritate the loyal people of the States which 


ow perfecting measures of emancipation; one of 


the blessings which would ultimately result from the 
war would be the abolition of slavery by the States 
themselves. Mr. Sherm in opposed the amendment. 
The bill made no distinction between soldiers who 
were free and those who were held as slaves. It 
guaranteed to every man who entered the 


army 
freedom for himself, his mother, his wife, and his 


children. This guarantee was the inevitable con- 
sequence of the employment of the slave as a sol- 
and Congr had the right to make this guar- 









untee, if it had the right so to empl y laves: il'w 
in give them pay, bounties, and honors, we can 
e them freedom. He was in favor of ta ri 





the military service all the slaves we ne 

mies lose their slaves, so much the better; but 
we should pay a r sonable compensation to loval 
asters. He was prepared to vote for 
ive system of emancipation, with c¢ 


to loyal owners. Mr. Carlile spoke at length. He 
lid » there would 1 early « ition 
rebels were not, as had | 1 sa 





* starvation. The Union coul 
e restored by the exercise of coercive power by th« 
Federal Government. We should not inaugurate 
isure which wou 


reunion. We shoul 


who were in arms an 





who were willing and 
anxious for connection with us. In his legislativ 
capacity he weuld not interfere with slavery in th 
States; but as a mili 


} : ld , > . } nas 
slaves as he would a rse or a wagon abandoned 


ary commander he would us 
by the enemy. We must conquer our own preju- 
dices before we can conquer the South. <A war of 
conquest was always an interminable one. The 
Union was as desirable for the seceded States as for 
us. For three years we have tried the coercive 
powers of the Government; why not now change 
ur policy, and leave all these irritating subjects to 
the military department, where they properly be- 
long ? 

The Confiscation Act, passed July 17, 1862, ap- 
parently provided for the confiscation of the entire 
rights of property of all persons in rebellion. It 
was understood that the President would veto this 
Act, on the ground that the Constitution declared 
hat ‘‘no attainder of treason should work corrup- 
tion of blood or forfeiture except during the life of 
the person attainted.” 


To obviate this objection 
of the President an ‘‘ explanatory resolution” was 
adopted, declaring : 

proceeding under said Act be so construed as to work 
t forf. ture of the real estate of the offe wder i yon 1 
his natural life.” That is to say, In the case of 
real estate held by traitors, only the life-interest of 
the offender can be confiscated, leaving the abso- 
lute right of his heirs to the fee-simple untoucle 


Vor shall an y pu ishment or 
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In the House a joint resolution was proposed by tl 





r 

Judiciary Committee, amending this explanat ry 
resolution so as to make it read: ‘* That no punish- 
4 y ‘ shall be so construed as t 
for} ft] t f the offender con { 

tot Con. f nited States Provide 
uno other u t I wmati und 

he Act of J 17, 1862, chapter 9 n 6, ts 

A Y wed than P um of the BP 

t wd j if r ne 2 of J . 
L862 i vation le, 8 ( ewed 
ima l t] 0) } a hic 
Ly fier arise ler l Act. The amend 
ment, alter long and protracted deba was passed, 
February 5, by a vote of 82 to 74. I t reso- 
lution, as thus amended, a nes t ibsolut 
right of cor ition of real « ite 1 prohibits 


by the Constitution; and that, therefore, in thx 











opinion of the House, the real as well as the | 
sonal estate of traitors may be c ited 
and not m« Phe era f argu 
ment in these debates was as folloy Ir. Wad 
worth said that t not a public war betwe na 
tions, b ivil itest Vv ithe States; that the 
States in rebelli ire still the Unio und tl 
the lay I ur Lu rize t eo i 
vate property on | ‘ | iin § t 
case M W oodbr ma uined tl ll ow 
idopt t y that t rebel Stat ! t 
of the Union, then co cation becom 
pal regulation to operate practica the property 
of th who are in armed llion iinst Gov- 
ernment The rebels have brok the « ract 
and it is the right and duty of Congress to restrain 
their persons and confiscate their property. Mr 
Kern a l itlem m the Republican side t¢ 
consider y col ition was not destructiv 
the ( t Hi wi ild I it the Ww 
the pur] t putt r wh the rebellion, a 
restoring pea and harmony; but do not make 
a war of « juest or extermination; let not t 
lands of the South go to speculators, to those w 
follow the ar to fatten on the plunder M 
Wilson, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee l 
that the policy of confiscation embodied ! 


living law of the land, and was not therefore b 








the Hous All that had been s by t 0} 
nents of the resolution was a waste of tim I} 
rebellion was not to be crushed ou 

branches, or by the uttera 0 ‘ ved I 
even from the lips of members of Congress. W 
expect to set the Southern States 1 l na 
remorseless aristocracy, and a semi-feudal s i 
destroyed, labor elevated to it and 
such institutions of republicanism established a 
will secure the future peace and prosperity of th 
country. Traitors had no right to pect to | 
shielded fr 1 the consequ ‘ ol eir crimes, 
Mr. Blair, of Missouri, said that the debate on th 


resolution evinced that it is the det 





iation of 
leading men here to compel the President to yield 
his ground on the subject of confiscation or to divide 
the party. Ile then went on to combat the idea 
that our G rnment had recognized the South as a 
belligerent power. We had always striven against 
such re« iition. The President considered the in- 
surgent States to be still in the Union. The doc- 


trine, that these States were out of the Union, 
would permit an en 
would substit 
tional autho 





e conquest to be made, and 





te a military power for the Constitu- 





s, while the President maintains an 


entirely different policy for the reconstruction of the 





Mune 





me 
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pledges, and compensate the loyal Border States 
for the emancipation of their slaves, and to provide 
for the colonization of the freedmen. Mr. Smith, 
of Kentucky, advocated the resolution. He said 
that he was here simply as a Union man. He de- 
clared that when a man becomes a traitor to his 
country, and resorts to arms to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment, he forfeits every thing, even to his life. 


* There was no propriety in making distinctions be- 


tween different kinds of property. If we can take 
cannon and other effects, we can take negroes and 
lands. There was no necessity to explain the Con- 
fiscation act of 1862. It was not an ex post facto 
law or bill of attainder. It proposed to reach the 
living man, and said nothing about women and 
children. 

In respect to the Conduct of the War a great num- 
ber of resolutions have been offered, especially in 
the House. We note some of the most important 


He called upon Congress to redeem its | 


of these, as showing the opinions of the leaders on | 


both sides, and of the run of sentiment in that body : 
Mr. Broomall offered a resolution to the effect that 
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the Government endeavor to induce the slaves in | 


the rebel territory to enlist in the army by giving 
them full pay and bounties, and by guaranteeing 
them freedom at once upon enlistment. Mr. Cox 
moved to lay the resolution on the table, unless the 
mover would consent to an amendment conscripting 
all the blacks in the land: 
table w 
series of resolutions to the effect that the President 
be requested to announce that when any State now 
in insurrection shall submit, all hostilities against 
it shall cease, and it shall be protected from all ex- 
ternal interference with its local laws and institu- 
tions: laid on the table by 79 to 56.—Mr. Cox of- 
fered a resolution requesting the President to ap- 
point Commissioners to negotiate with the Southern 
authorities for an exchange of prisoners; and that 
‘*the negotiation be withdrawn from the hands of 


Major-General Butler, who, as it is reported, is un- | 


able, from causes connected with his past military 
conduct, to hold intercourse with those charged with 
this business at Richmond :” laid on the table by 91 


to 56.—Resolutions were offered by Mr. M‘Dowell | 


censuring the suspension of the habeas corpus act, 
and by Mr. Edgerton affirming the ‘‘ Crittenden 
Resolutions” to be the basis on which the war should 
be conducted, condemning the assumption of power 
by the Executive, and deprecating all revolution- 
ary measures: laid over.—Mr. Eldridge offered pre- 
amble and resolutions declaring that conscription 
or forced service is contrary to the principle of 
self-government; that the draft has proved inade- 
quate ; that the burdens of government should fall 
equally on rich and poor; and that therefore the 
Military Committee inquire into the expediency of 
repealing or suspending any further draft, and of- 
fering sufficient pay and bounties to secure the re- 
quisite number of volunteers: laid on the table, 84 


tions to the effect that colored persons claimed as 
slaves have rendered valuable services to the army ; 
that the further employment of colored troops would 
relieve the people of the North; therefore ‘a more 
vigorous policy to secure a larger number of per- 
sons of African descent would meet the approbation 
of this House :” agreed to, 80 to 46.—Mr. Fernando 
Wood offered a resolution exempting from draft 


those who, from a disbelief in the humanity, neces- | 


sity, or eventual success of the war, are opposed to 


motion to lay on the | 
was refused, 73 to 61.—Mr. Dawson offered a | 


| scent. 
to 42.—Mr. Grinnell offered a preamble and resolu- | 





its further prosecution, until an effort has been mad 
and failed to end it by negotiation: rejected, 103 
23. 

In the Senate Mr. Sumner offered a bill rey 
all laws for the rendition of fugitive slaves, an. 
other securing perfect equality before the law j 
United States Courts, and providing against ¢} 
exclusion of witnesses on account of color. He 
also introduced a series of 





ant 


seven resolutions, ( 
which the following is an abstract: 


(1.) That the rebellion is an attempt to found s 

on ic institution of slavery, and is simply slavery in arn 
That the rebellion can not be crushed without er 

ing slavery, and slavery can not be crushed without ¢1 
ing the rebellion; that forbearance and toleration t 
is forbearance and toleration to the other; and that it j 
therefore our supreme duty to utterly destroy slave 
the belligerent region; if this is undone nothing is dor 
and ail our blood and treasure will have been lavi 
vain. (3.) That in dealing with this war the Nai 
Government is invested with two classes of rights 
of Sovereignty and those of War; in virtue of the rig} 
of Sovereignty the belligerent region is subject to the Na 
tional Government, which is bound to guarantee to eac 
State a republican form of governnx 4. and to protect j 
from invasion ; and in virtue of the rights of War the re- 
gion is subject to all the conditions of warfare, amon; 
which is that of giving ** indemnity for the past and s 
curity for the future.” (4.) That in seeking a restoratior 
of the belligerent States the rebellion must not be allow 
the least germ of future life, and that any system of 1 
struction must be rejected which does not fully p 
yainst the existence or revival of slavery; and that t 
tain this the Government should maintain a civil 
military ascendency over the rebel region of sufficient 
ration to stamp upon it the character of freedom 
That it is the duty of Congress to see to it that n 
State is restored to the Union until safeguards 
lished for all loyal persons, including the new-mad 
men, and especially that no man there may 
slave; and that the best system of reconstruction i 
which most effectually destroys slavery. (6.) Tha v 
ery being the enemy of the human race, it is further tl 
duty of Congress to ** secure the extinction of slavery ev 
in States professing loyalty."’ (7.) That, in addition t 
the guarantees stipulated by Congress, the Constitutior 
should be so amended as to prohibit slavery every wher: 
within the limits of the Republic. 






































Mr. Anthony introduced into the Senate a reso- 
lution repealing the following joint resolution pass. 
ed March 2, 1861: ‘‘ That no amendment sha 
made to the Constitution which will authorize or g 
Congress power interfere within a 
State with the domestic institutions thereof, includi 
that of persons held to labor or se rvitude by the la 
of the State.” Mr. Anthony said, in moving the 
repeal of this resolution, that the repeal would open 
a certain way for the downfall of slavery. If he 
had been asked a few years ago whether he would 
have voted to batter down the walls of Sumter or 
to invade Virginia, he would have answered No. 





to abolish or 


| Yet this and: more had been done, because it had 


been made necessary by those who had entered into 
this unholy rebellion. 

Mr. Sumner offered petitions signed by more than 
100,000 persons praying Congress to pass an act for 
the speedy emancipation of persons of African de- 
These petitions, he said, were an expres- 
sion of the voice of the country. Mr. Saulsbury 
objected to the course of Mr. Sumner in presenting 
these petitions. He said that when, three years 
ago, Senators Seward and Crittenden presented peti- 
tions asking for the adoption of measures to prevent 
civil war, a deaf ear was turned to them. If the 
Crittenden resolutions had been adopted the civil 
war would have been averted. Mr. Hale said they 
were not passed because the party with which Mr. 
Saulsbury acted refused to vote for them. Mr. 
Saulsbury said that every member of that party 





% 














-inceicasteinitineininaimaniaiinii 
ted to take them up, although when an amend- 
sent was proposed by Mr. Clark, several Senators, 
rongly, as he thought, refused to vote. Mr. Wil- 

, said that the Crittenden proposition was the 
st wicked ever presented onearth. It recognized 

1 y south of forbade the abolition of 

lavery without the consent of Virginian slavemon- 
rs, and took away the rights of colored citizen 
the Free States. Messrs. Powell and Saulsbury 

ded the memory of Mr. Crittenden: Mr. Wil- 
iid that he had no design to asperse the ites 
of the deceased Senator, for which he entertained 
neere respect ; he had only criticised his propo- 
1 Mr. Johnson deprecated the spirit in which 
discussion was conducted; whatever the 
of our troubles, we should devise 





36° 30, 











m 





was 





proper is- 
3 to get out of them. The Father of his Coun- 
held slaves at the time of his death. Mr. Sum- 
r replied that Washington would appear before 


bar of Heaven as the emancipator of his slaves. 
Ir. Conness said if the Republican party prevented 
12 passage of the Crittenden Compromise he hon- 


ithem for it. It was introduced at a time when 








traitor Cabinet and President were organizing re- 

llion. The time had come, and we were the min- 
to relieve the country from the crime ¢ 

son conjoined in African slavery. The peti- 


sons were referred. 
A bill restoring the grade of Lieutenant-General 
vas reported in the House from the Military Com- 
ittee. Mr. Garfield opposed its present passage ; 
Lieutenant-General could do nothing during in 
yar that could not be done by the General-in-Chief ; 
the President could select any one for Commanding- 
General; for Lieutenant-General it 
wait till the close of 
ted most; every 
appointed under this bill; 
recall him from the army, and make him 
officer at Washington? Mr. 
that should General Grant be 


was better to 
the war, and then see who had 
one who would now be 
would it be advisable to 


1 
Knew 


a bureau 
plied, 
would not 
would still 


Farnsworth r 
selected he 
take up his quarters in Washington ; he 

nmand the army, and hasten to any point wher 
his presence was required. Mr. ilding asked 

the bill contemplated that the Lieut 
eral should actually take the command, 
the present General-in-Chief; if so, he 
for it. Other members followed in the same 
eral strain on both sides. A motion to lay the bill 
on the table was neg to 19, when Mr. 

Ross offered an amendment recommending General 

Grant for the position, which was agreed to, 111 to 

17. This bill was then passed, 96 to 41. The bill 
provides that the President may, when he thinks it 
expedient, and with the consent of the Senate, ap 
point as commander of the army any officer not be- 
low the grade of Major-General, who, on | 
missioned as Lieutenant-General, shall be author- 
ized, under the direction of the President, to com- 
mand the armies of the United States; his pay, al- 
lowances, and emoluments to be as provided for in 
the acts of May 28, 1798, and August 23, 1842; but 
nothing in this act shall affect the rank, pay, or 

moluments of General Winfield Scott, Lieutenant- 
General by brevet, now on the retired list of the 
army; and recommends Major-General Grant for the 
position of Lieutenant-General under this bill. In 
the Senate this bill was reported back by the Military 
Committee, striking out the clause making the Lieu- 
tenant-General Commander-in-chief, and that rec- 
ommending General Grant for the position. 

The Revenue Bill is making slow progress, clause 


Spat 
| nant 
replacing 
1 


should vote 





gen- 


atived, 11 


ing com- 
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Houses; but only 
1 acted upon: the tax upon 
nts a pound, and that on 


a gallon, 


y clause, through both 
portant points ~ee r 

tton is fixed at two « 
distilled liquors at 60 ce¢ 


two Im- 





nts ¢ with 20 cents 
udditional in the case of its into which any sub- 
tance has been intr © as to enable the spir- 
its to be sold as rum, brandy, ete. Various bills 
have been introd 1 for preventit in 


is 2 C4 a 
House 


i en in- 


gold, silver, and foreign exchange 

on Ways and Me ins a ave 
into tl xpediency of increas 
duties upon foreign imports, espe: ially articles of 
luxury, so as to of 


the Committee 
structed to iz 





quire 1e ¢ 





give a re\ nue of €120,000,000; 





raising the internal revenue tax so as to produce 
$230,000,000; and to limit the entire bank circula- 
tion, State and National, to $300,000,000; ar Lu 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to is is 
he deems expedient, bonds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $200,000,000. It is understood that the 
bill for ~ support of the army for the year ending 
June 30, 1865, appropriates about 530,000,000 
reer + Draft was ord aa by th » President on 


the 1 





The 


st of nye an 


‘+ Ordered 


order reads thus: 








, that a draft for five hundred thousand men 
to serve fi r thre years or during the war be made the 
10th day of March n for the military serv f the 
United States, nd ded ucting therefr« ) many 
8 may hav I r drafted into the sonviee gute 
t ie first day and not heretofore credited 


A BRAHAM 
draft ordered last October 
were 1 for; this nu 
filled by volunteering 
fer therefore 
ditional men. 
General Meade has been for some 
delphia seriously ill. It is presumed th 
render necessary the appointment of a 
mander for the Army of the 
peated raids made in 
both armies of the 


LINCOLN.”* 
By the 


call 


300,000 men 
about half 
and enlistments. The present 


calls in effect for about 350,000 ad- 


mber has been 


in Phila- 
at this will 


new 


time 


com- 
Beyond re- 
at force on either side, 
have remained nearly 
quiet during the month until the 6th of February, 
when at considerable 
eral Sedgwick, was sudd 
idar 
] 


and 


Potomac, 
no gr 
Potomac 
portion of our under Gen- 
nly pushed across the Rap 

One division crossed with little opposition, 
‘the cavalry scoured the country as far as Fred- 


ericksburg, finding no enemy in that quarter. Oth- 


army, 








er divisions appear to have found the enemy in 
force. His outposts were met, and a skirmish fol- 
lowed in which we lost one or two hundred men, 
killed, wound 1d missi when the army h 





as it is 


turned 


ing ‘accomplished 
What that purpose 


It is genera 


purpose,” re- 
to camp. was has 
lly su 
for the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact position and force of the 
enemy. It may, 
with a move 


ot 
been officially announced, ippos ed 


to have been a mere reconnoissanc 
been connected 
same 


have 
the 


however, 
} 


ment made on 


day toward 


Richmond. 

On the 6th of February a strong force from Gen- 
eral Butler’s command, under General Wistar, left 
Yorktown, and proceeded by the way of New Kent 
Court House toward Richmond. At Bottom’s Bridge 
they met the enemy’s pickets, drove them in, 
advanced to within twelve miles of Richmond, « 
ing great alarm in the Confederate capital. 
may trust the reports of the enemy 


and 
aus- 
If we 
, the object of 
this movement was to make a sudden dash upon 
Richmond, and liberate our prisoners confined there; 
but the enemy, having learned of this design through 
a deserter, were prepared, and the enterprise failed, 
our troops returning to Williamsburg. 

The enemy have been making active demonstra- 
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tions in North Carolina, at one time seriously threat- 
ening our forces at Newbern. On the Ist of Feb- 
ruary our outposts at Bachelor's Creek, eight miles 
from Néwbern, were attacked by a force said to 
number 15,000 men, and were compelled to retreat, 
destroying their camp and stores, and suffering a 
loss of from 50 to 100. The enemy succeeded in 
destroying the steamer Underwriter, lying in the 
river, repulsed our cavalry at Fort Totten, one of 
the defenses of Newbern, and pressed within sight 
of the city, the communications with which had been 
cut off. A vigorous siege was anticipated, but the 
enemy suddenly fell back to Kingston. 

The movements of the enemy under Longstreet 
and Johnston, in Tennessee and Northern Georgia, 
are involved in much obscurity. They are reported 
to have advanced in force toward Knoxville, with 
the apparent purpose of recapturing that place. 
Other reports indicate that this movement is really 
a feint designed to conceal movements quite differ- 
ent. They have also made a vigorous though un- 
successful effort to recover Cumberland Pass. There 
is certainly great activity in this quarter on both 
sides; but it is hardly safe to undertake to explain 
the real designs of the opposing commanders. Many 
things, however, indicate that a joint movement 
upon Mobile, by Banks and Grant, is in contempla- 
tien. 

The enemy have for some weeks been extremely 
active and annoying in Western Virginia, at one 
time apparently seriously meditating a raid across 
the Potomac into Maryland. If such was his pur- 
pose it appears to have been unsuccessful, and Gen- 
eral Early, who undertook it, having been thorough- 
ly foiled by Kelley. 

General Banks, on the 1ith of January, issued a 
proclamation to the people of Louisiana, on the ba- 
sis of the President’s Amnesty Proclamation, invit- 
ing the loyal citizens to vote on the 22d of February 
for State officers to constitute the Civil Government 
of the State, under the Constitution of Louisiana, 
except in so far as that Constitution relates to slay- 
ery. The sworn oath of allegiance is to be the only 
qualification enabling the citizens thus to cast their 
votes. He also orders a convention to be held next 
April for the revision of the Constitution as relates 
to slavery, and announces that an election for Mem- 
bers of Congress will soon take place. At the same 
time he ‘proclaims that, for the present, the funda- 
mental law of the State is martial law. 

From Charleston there is little of special import- 
ance, Firing has been kept up upon the city, which 
is reported to be greatly damaged and almost de- 
serted. The ruins of Sumter are still held by a 
Confederate force. Instead of a fortress, Sumter 
seems now to present the aspect of an earth-work, 
against which artillery is of little service. A cir- 
cular has been issued respecting the purchase and 
culture of land in the vicinity of Beaufort. Any 
loyal person who has for six months resided upon 
or cultivated any lands in that district owned by 
the United States may enter the same for pre-emp- 
tion in certain quantities, paying therefor $1.25 per 
acre: preference to be given to heads of families 
and to women whose husbands are in the service 
of the United States, and to soldiers and sailors 
honorably discharged. 

The case of the Chesapeake has been decided by 
the Admiralty Court at Halifax, Nova Scotia. The 
Judge ordered that the vessel and cargo should be 
restored to the owners, subject to such conditions as 
te the payment of expenses as might be prescribed 
by the Attorney-General. 





The great ‘‘ Colt Armory” at New Haven, Cop. 
necticut, was partially destroyed by fire on the mor; 
ing of February 8. The portion of the establis} 
ment destroyed was devoted to the manufacture o; 
pistols and revolving rifles, giving employment " 
about 900 men. That part used for making rifie- 
muskets for the United States was saved. The ap- 
parent loss is estimated at $1,000,000; but as muc! 
machinery and many patterns were destroyed whic! 
can only be reproduced in time, the absolute loss 
from delay in business will amount to a much large; 
sum. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mezico the general drift of intelligence in- 
dicates that the Imperial Government under Maxi- 
milian will be established, and acquiesced in by th 
people as the only means of escape from absolut; 
anarchy. There seems no prospect that the Goy- 
ernment of Juarez can sustain itself, or can carry 
on any thing more than a desultory guerrilla war. 
At Matamoras, on the borders of Texas, there hay: 
been a series of semi-revolutions, of no special con- 
sequence except that our forces were, at Brownsvill 
opposite, likely for a moment to be compromised 
Governor Serna, anticipating an attack upon Mata- 
moras levied a forced loan upon foreigners. A) 
American citizen, from whom $10,000 was de- 
manded, refused to pay, and was imprisoned. Gen- 
eral Dana, then in command at Brownsville, de- 
manded his release. TheGovernorcomplied. Difii- 
culties subsequently ensued between the contend 
ing parties, and our forces were obliged to cross t! 
Rio Grande to protect American citizens and proj 
erty. At the latest accounts quiet was restore 
Serna, who had been driven away, was restored, an 
Ruiz, his opponent, expelled. 

Peace has been declared between Colombia an 
Ecuador by a treaty signed December 30. A mov 
ment appears to be in contemplation for uniting 
Ecuador with the Colombian Republic, with the fur- 
ther design of forcing Venezuela to join the Con- 
federation. 

A terrible accident occurred at Santiago, Chili, 
on the 8th of December. A grand celebration was 
held in the Church of the Compania, in honor of th: 
Immaculate Conception. The church, which will 
contain some 3000 persons, was filled to its utmost 
capacity, mostly with women and children, when 
some of the decorations caught fire. The flames 
spread with great rapidity, soon filling the whole 
church. The doors were blocked up, and egress 
was impossible. Fully 2500 persons were burned 
and trampled to death, or crushed under the falling 
roof, 

EUROPE. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question, the essential 
points of which were noted in our Record for Janu- 
ary, has become the most prominent one now agi- 
tating Europe. It has recently taken a new turn. 
growing out of the jealousy between Austria and 
Prussia, as leading powers in the German Confed- 
eracy on the one side, and the minor powers on th: 
other. The Diet resolved to push a Federal fore 
into the Duchies; Austria and Prussia then pro 
posed to occupy the Duchies, not in the name of th: 
Diet, but in their capacity of Great Powers. The 
Diet refused; whereupon these Powers sent thei: 
troops forward, at the same time demanding import- 
ant concessions from Denmark. To these demands 
no final answer has as yet been given. The Danes 
meanwhile are making strenuous preparations for 
hostilities, relying, apparently, if war ensues, upon 
the intervention of France and England, 














Stain WRC 


rI\HE great, sad event since our last chatting is 
the death of Thackeray. He was a familiar 


riend upon these pages. We had all become used 








earing that rich, racy voice, to feeling the he urty 
ssure of that manly hand, to seeing that frank, 
fr. kindly face all these charact ics of 
man were reproduced in the works of the au- 


His latest book, the ‘‘ Roundabout Papers,’ 
is been republished in part upon our pages. It 
as the simplest, pleasantest talk about the small- 
st incidents, but full of that genial wi 





jerness, and humility which belonged to the au- 
thor. There is one paper upon domesti« rvant 
which shows how constantly this warm heart wa 
reaching out toward every man and woman who 
seemed to be at a disadvantage, and trying by ten- 
r appeals to lighten the load and smooth the path, 


even if it were ever so little. It seems as if that 
papel alone, thoughtfully read, would be a key to 
the author’s mind and genius. Indeed, he was so 


truly humble—not artificially s t 
taken at his own valuation, with the most amusir 
consequent injustice. On the other hand, tl 
who supposed that the tremendous satirist, as h 
was called, must be always feeding upon the vices 
and weaknesses of men and women, and foreve 


ogre-like, licking his chops and crying fee, faw, 


fum, as he smelled the blood of fresh Englishmen, 
were confused and confounded by the genial, child- 
found in Thackera 

m in this country would 


like companion whom thx 





Those who saw most of 


} 


probably agree that a more cordial, gentle, and gen 
Inde 1, he v 
r ; 


o impatient of a kind of homage which he thought 


erous companion was never seen. 


ought to be offered to woman—while no man w: 
: 


re constant in offering it than he—that, to de- 





roy the idol which he fancied some companion’ 
imagination might have made of him, he would say 
lo something to shock it utterly. He was a per- 
petual conspirator against humbug of every kind; 
and he was so sk ple ss in the servi that he w: 
ten misunderstood. If you asked, “ Are you not 
afraid that if the preacher constantly cries, ‘I am 
miserable sinner,’ the congregation will thunder 
back, ‘Then stop your preaching?’” he replied, 
nimbly, ‘‘ That is not my affair. My busimess is 
to let them know that I am preaching the truth, 
not to play that lam a model, nor that the truth 





is any truer or falser because I, a poor enough dev- 
il, preach it. I shall not recommend the truth by 
any shamming upon my part, or by permitting any 
deceit upon theirs.” He was both simple and hum- 
ble; but they are not the qualities which are always 
most easily appreciated. 





Mermaid 


Where is the poet to chant our nights at the Cen- 


Ben Jonson sings of nights at the 
tury ten and thirteen years ago? The Century 
Club was Thackeray’s favorite haunt while he was 
in New York. Its rooms were then in Clinton 
Place; 24, I think, was the number. There he 
sat, and smoked, and sipped, and laughed, and sang, 
and, with his chair tipped back against the wall, 
answered the modest, innocent question, “ Mr. 
Thackeray, what is thought in England of Mr. 
lupper?” with a burst of delightful surprise : ‘‘ My 
dear Sir, he is not thought of at all.” There, too, 
as the midnight deepened, his great, sad, sweet 
voice drolled out, ‘‘There were three sailors of 
Bristol city ;” or intoned, ‘‘for the soul's edifica- 
tion,” the solemn ditty of ‘‘ Doctor Luther,” which 
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he subsequently introd t 
of Philip.” There, too, \ 
er, we ate the feast with KK 
when the Ar r the fresh stor f 
wander and 1 like bovs to § 
the Sailor, until, rising f table, and st hte1 
ing his | rur Thackeray towered 
neat, small per f Ka I it ! 
Do you think the Doctor Id let me] 

nd lick his boot There, t you sa Exil 
of I *” and the tear " ll I we 
heard, in the thrills of l faint 
und far vibrat s of t Bell f Shar hat 
sound rand on the plea t waters of t I er 
Lee. No ¢ ipt iin Costiga t nd 
Thacker It was not t | | " Iris! 
man wl ii l l her 
it w ‘ " Y ’ W! 

orn tl I h that t man i 
manent | Lr ? 

So on ¢ st] r of tl M 

ummer can 1 V f J 
come at once, and br hing wa ove! 
cit ( ll the canar it t \ 

11 ‘ y parlor flower t ht, 1 t 
sighed 1 l, ruefull tl rra ( 

Dear 1 rhink how beautiful L 
day ! and] !" Then he t in to | 

It w not that he especially 

London, plea t d dear to | it v I 
was not ld tis and old ¢ ! | 
wa r | url I But he had at 
heartacl it never ceased; a prof l ! 
idness was | eath all the jok and 8 and 
merry-mak = t I ed, re nd 
moat like the sea, sparkling 1 dan nd 
uttering spray upon the irfa ( panions 
friend the days and shts the ¢ ury 
gone nov to join the of the Mer id, can w ‘ 
recall that burly figure, that ringing voice, that 
wit and wisdom, without remembering the terril! 
picture of ittin before in the of 
the steamer crossing from Ireland, and thr | 
k night in which the ship struggled with the 
storm, holding his little child in his arms, while hi 
wife, suddenly smitten by brain-fever, | besid 
him. She never recovered from that il s, al 


though she lived for many years. He lost } 
that night. But {it seems to me that the spirit of 





the little child he held passed into his heart; for he 
was alw: ys, like his Colonel Newcome, ] id 
simple and childlike. 

It was another kind of pleasure that his lectures 
gave; but how deep and delightful it was! Ti 
first course upon the Humorists was the more popu- 





lar. Indeed, they were to many hearers an in 
duction to the Time and men of whom he 0k 


They were delive 
, 


Broadway. 
them? His } 








desk was raised 11 

manuscript He till: 
his hands thrust ) or th 
thun and forefings the waistcoat-pockets 





and in that deep, honest, melodious, and flexible 
voice he read the essays No purely liter ir) lec- 
tures were ever half so interesting. As he moved 
on, his felicitous skill flashed out the living form of 
each man he described like a torch upon a statue 

Probably most of those who heard him will always 
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owe their impression of Fielding, Goldsmith, Addi- 
son, Swift, Pope, Congreve, and Dick Steele to 
Thackeray’s lectures, as the general conception of 
Hamlet is derived from Lawrence's portrait of John 
Kemble in that part. 1 do not compare the power 
of the two artists, I speak only of the remarkable 
results that a literary, like any other, artist may 
achieve. For he was emphatically an artist. Few 
authors are more so. He had, we may be sure, an 
artist's exquisite delight in exposing the more shad- 
owy and subtle forms of selfishness, precisely as a 
detective officer delights in unraveling a skillful 
plot of rascality. But he no more enjoyed the lie 
than the detective enjoys the crime. Now that he 
is gone, who of us does not feel that he described in 
all that illustrious company no greater or humaner 
genius than his own—no kinder teacher, no truer 
friend, no more charitable humorist than him- 
self. 

It is hard to think of him as dead, for he had 
such immense vitality, although he was always, of 
late years, subject to sharp turns of illness, and he 
enjoyed so much, while beneath all there were the 
heartache and the longing. Some people honestly 
thought him a cynic. But the great love and sor- 
row that followed him to the grave render the final 
verdict upon the man and the author. Here are 
some noble verses that were published in the Boston 


Daily Advertiser soon after his death. We repeat 


them, and solemnly say Amen! 


Now that his noble form is clay, 
One word for good old Thackeray, 
One word for gentle Thackeray, 
Spite of his disbelieving eye, 
True Thackeray—a man who would not lie. 


Among his fellows he was peer 
For any gentleman that ever was; 
And if the lordling stood in fear 
Of the rebuke of that satiric pen, 
Or if the good man sometimes gave a tear 
They both were moved by equal laws, 
They loved and hated him with honest cause; 
*Twas Nature’s truth that touched the men. 


Oh nights of Addison and Steele, 
And Swift and all those men, return! * 
Oh, for some writer, now, to make me feel! 
Oh, for some talker that can bid me burn! 
Like Him, with His majestic power 
Of pathos mix’d with terrible attack, 
And probing into records of the Past, 
Through some enchanted hour, 
To show the white and black, 
And what did not—and what deserved to last! 


Poet and Scholar, "tis in vain 
We summon thee from those dim Halls 
Where only Death is absolute and holds unquestioned 
reign. 
Even Shakespeare must go downward in His dust— 
And lie with all the rest of us in rust— 
And mould and gloom and mildewed tomb 
(Mildewed or May-dewed, evermore a tomb), 
Yet hoping still above our skies 
To have his humble place among the Just. 


And so “Hic jacet’—that is all 
That can be writ or said or sung 

Of him who held in such a thrall 
With his melodious gift of pen and tongue 
Both nations—old and young. 


Honor’s a hasty word to speak, 
But now I say it solemnly and slow 
To the One Englishman most like that Greek 
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Who wrote **The Clouds” two thousand years ago. | 


Tue winter that is ending must go upon record as 
one of the coldest ever known at the West. Op 
New-Year’s day the mercur, in Chicago marked 
thirty-one degrees below zero, and they have cut 
ice there two feet thick; while in Wisconsin and 
neighboring regions it went down until it froze and 
other thermometers marked fifty degrees below! 
Upon the sea-board it was a pleasant but not a hard 
winter to the end of January. The Hudson River 
was early closed as far down as Peekskill, and the 
remote Western shore was brought nearer by the 
ice bridge. There was good skating, but not much 
sleighing or ‘‘ coasting.” Now coasting is a word 
which we had supposed was the indigenous New 
England, Yankee word to describe sliding or riding 
down hill uponasled. But we were mistaken. In 
Springfield, upon the Connecticut River, the boys re- 
pudiate it, and declare that it is a Cockney Boston 
word! We shudder to repeat the phrase, and with 
exceeding slowness, ‘‘Cockney Boston word!” Js 
there a Boston Cockney? And is every body who 
calls going down hill upon a sled coasting one of 
them? And do they call it sled, or sleigh, or cut- 
ter? And when they go down hill upon a sled, 
prone, do they call it belly-bump or belly-gutter ? 

But there is even a more important question. 
What has become of the sleighing and coasting (call 
it at your pleasure) that we used to have? Has it 
gone with the old peaches and the wonderful cher- 
ries? Surely the old-fashioned ox-hearts, as we 
boys used to call them, are no longer to be found in 
market; and does any man see upon cherry-trees 
now the fruit he used to see there, in the days when 
he climbed into the trees, and, ensconced among con- 
venient branches, opened his mouth and pastured 
upon the soft, sound, exquisite flesh of sugar-hearts ? 
And where are the snow-drifts? The buried walls 
and fences, the universal muffling of the landscape 
in snow? Coasting, or what you will, came with 
| Thanksgiving in November, and, defying the Jan- 

uary thaw, lasted until March. Who coasts at 
Thanksgiving now? The winter roads lay through 
| fields beside the summer turnpike, such was the 
| stress of snow ; but who does not toil now through 
| mud and over frozen ruts. What has wrought this 
wondrous transformation of the seasons, of the ele- 
| ments, of the fruits of nature ? 
| Was it indeed that we measured snow-drifts then 
by little figures three feet high? Was it indeed be- 
|} cause our mouths were smaller in those haleyon 
| days that the cherries seemed so monstrous, deli- 
| ciously distending those callow maws of childhood ? 
| Is it, then, something else than the cherries and the 
snow that has changed? Is it the brave climber of 
trees who has become the sedate-paced elder, the 
swift coaster and tumbler in frosty drifts who is 
now the tall, sallow, anxious American citizen? 
Do you remember in the ‘‘ Antiquary” that Monk- 
| barns, on the first evening that Lovel is his guest, 
takes the candle and precedes him into the heavy- 
curtained chamber in the old mansion, and as he 
puts it down upon the table, in a low, murmuring 
| tone speaks of other days, and repeats tenderly the 
lines of Wordsworth: 


**My eyes are full of childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
That in those days I heard. 


“Thus fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 
Grieves less for what Time takes away 
Than what he leaves behind.” 
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Let us hope that he will leave nothing sadder be- | spondent will imagine himself sitting in judgment 
hind for us to mourn over than shallower snow-drifts | as an editor, all these apparent hardships and incon- 
ond smaller cherries. sistencies will be re 
sense, An editor 

THe sv Chair has received the following letter Cobden has lat 
from “‘a disappointed man,” whom he thanks for | case of Delane. 
viving him the opportunity of making a few re- | pressed by a mai 
marks, because there are many disappointed men | possibly our corr 





lily explained by his own good 





, after all, but a man, as Richard 


hown very conclusively in tl 





may be very differently im- 


t different times—as very 





pondent has been by printed 
who feel precisely what this one expresses : books. He is subject to moods like other men. A 
joke may seem to him very dull on Wednesday that 


on Friday sparkles before his eves. Even the fate 
of the most love-lorn Phillis that under one moon 


‘Dear Mr. Easy Cuatr,—I wrote you a letter once 
it some poetry, and you gave it heed ; for that reason 
Iam tempted to address you once more on a topic that ~— " . 7 : 
You expatiate sometimes on the cares | falls entire ly to interest him, when the new moon 






troubles me s a 
nd responsibilities of a journalist, of an editor, and in a fills her horns may move him to admiration, svm- 
ntle and considerate manner argue also for the hopes, pathy, and tears, and that lelv from tl moon’s 
fears, mortifications, ete. of disappointed contributors. | change, and from no other horn what« . Yes: 
Let us ask you one question—perhaps two. Suppose a Mag- 
ne for instance: there are very many articles offered 
editor for his perusal, he reads all, presumably, and 
he keeps, and still others he dec lines. Do you think : 
that in all cases the judgment is fair? does not the un- | 5©¢™ to him repugnant, whicl pon tr rina 
ky contributor sometimes get slighted? I am a dis- | more } lacid moment, may have the flavor of genius 
inted contributor; I confess it frankly. I have writ- | and success. 
1 a number of little stories of one sort and another, That the stories which are published should seem 
which have been well received ; and once I sent an article 
to a certain Magazine (not yours of course), and it was de- 
clined. I kept it a twelvemonth, in a drawer, and sent it 
k, untouched by pen, and lo! it was received with 
thanks. Of course you will tell me that it was ‘ unseason- 
ble’ the first time it was presented; that there was ‘no | man to be guilty of. James asks, in ¢ 1 faith, 
** that it was ‘too long,’ ete., ete. ; but these res s | whether John reaizy supposes that people buy Maga- 
rejection, and subsequent acceptation, do not strike | zines to read Sermons ; while Orlando, who sweeps 
as sound, and I have never yet accounted for the—to | the lyric lyre. demand 
me—phenomenon. . : 
‘Once more, you tell us, virtually, that an editor is a 
judge of the public taste—he is, in fact, a sort of literary ‘ hee’ 
Soyer—and knows how to tickle brains and fancies, as the | MUSe Of Orlando can not fin ng I 
‘reat artist understood how to titillate tongues. Would | lean against. Our correspondent would reply that 
1 please tell me what taste is catered to by a tale called | he does not wish to be judged by extreme cases; 
never mind the name, which ran through three numbers | that he means only to say that he can not discover 
of a Magazine? Are there any such people in the world? | any superiority in TI omas’s love storv of the war 


and now that we are at the Confessional, we will go 


farther, and say that an editor may b ymetimes 
cross, harassed, jaded, and the taste of a manuscript 














stupid to the authors of stories which are not, is but 





another phenomenon of tl ime human nature 








which editors and authors share alike. John finds 





James’s sketches really too trivial for a bl 









n 








for instance, engages 
exclusively for its columns, 











Is it indicative of the popular feeling on any one point? which is printed, to Timothy’s which is not. hey 
Do people in good society call each other nicknames? Is both treat of love. and war, and glory Thev are 
it not a weak dilution of Mr. Pendennis? in fine, what “aide : te iD oa 

does it all mean? I have asked a number of those who both patheti¢ , | ameeeoes- and heroic. Yet whil 

have read it, and no one can discover beginning or end, | Thomas's name is printed in large type among tl 


plot, plan, or principle. When I had read it I was no | contributors, and his autograph is in instant de- 
wiser than before, and I trust firmly that it may be owing | mand at every truly refined seminary r young 
to my stupidity and not the authcr’s. The moral is—If | ladies in the land, Timothy can not even get a 


John Doe's rubbish is printed why is not mine? If Rich- | chanc e to make a bow, and say politely ‘‘ By your 
ard Roe gets payment for his platitudes why do not 1? The leave !” : > - 


case is as broad as it is long, and quite as just one way as 
the other. Mind you, I do not dispute the editor's right | 
¢ . at iti yer lich > oher frowning is 
to publish what seemeth to him best; but if you admit that look at it in other lig] ts. Robert Browni man 
in | of the noblest of English poets. He has—accord- 


Our friend declares that it ishard. So itis. But 








he is human and errs, you open the door to a long 





of sorrowful (and perhaps hungry) contributors, who might | ing to this Easy Chair—the most pro ly dra- 
say, or ask, ‘ Please reconsider my paper again,’ which, of | matic genius in English literature since Shakes- 
course, the editor wouldn't do. Do you not think an edito- peare. His imagination, his insight, his passion, 


rial jury should sit on every doubtful (not dubiows) MS. ? 
If I understand the matter correctly the public, not the 
author, has the benefit of a doubt, and that which might 
please and charm the multitude goes under the table. | | 
You know that. ling what Amos Cottle was to Byron, soars and 


and subtle power, are great and unrivaled. Yet 


Browning’s poems scarcely pay for the printing; 
while Martin Farquhar Tupper, who is to Brown- 


‘Major Winthrop (peace to his memory !) never got a | sweeps upon the fiftieth, sixtieth, and seventieth 
hearing while he was alive; but after his glorious death, | editions. 
what a change there was in this respect! His experience Or agai 
was that of the many; and of all the eager crowd who de- 
light the world with their tales, essays, and what not, 
how many are there who have not, perhaps at home, arti 
cles far better than those which were printed, but which 1: . 
will never reach the public eye and heart, because they | ™@ny pul lishers before ; : 
have been declined? You know that this is the experience willing to take the risk. He did take it, and we 
of every writer, from Sydney Smith to Thackeray; and I | are most happy to know that neither he nor the 
ask you, courteously, is there no help for it? I am dis- | author drew a blank in the great lottery of popu- 
heartened about writing stories and tales, for they are al- | larity. 
ways thrown back om my hands. While those which are . 
accepted are not any better than mine, that I can see. 

“A DISAPPOINTED MAN.” 


n: there is a novel, the ‘‘ Wide Wide 
World,” that was most popular a few years since, 
and is so still, let us hope, for the kindly author's 
sake. Yet the manuscript was politely declined by 
2 it finally found one who was 








Once more: if our friend had been an editor or a 
publisher's reader, and had perused the manuscript 
of *“* Lady Audley’s Secret,” or **‘ Aurora Floyd,” is 
The Easy Chair is very sure that, if his corre- | he quite sure that he would have exclaimed that 
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they were the most popular hit, and sure of making 
a sensation? Let him ask himself whether, in his 
secret soul, he does not believe that he could write 
quite as good novels as Miss Braddon writes ; or quite 
as poetic poetry or virtuous philosophy as Mr. Tup- 
per; or serial tales quite as desirable as Mr. Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jun. ? 

Well, he does not deny the difficulties, nor will 
he suppose that the secret of popularity is known to 
an editor ex-officio more than to himself. But he 
will surely grant that it is very much a matter of 
experience; that a man who has passed many years 
in observing what kind of literature is popular, will 
be more likely to judge correctly than one who looks 
at literature simply for its intrinsic character and 
excellence. He will make mistakes, as we all of us 
do in every business; but, upon the whole, he will 
hardly show less than the average fidelity and sa- 
gacity of men. Ought even a disappointed man to 
demand more ? 

Yes, he says, why not have a jury? 
let several judges decide ? 

But why should there be a jury in a literary 
transaction more than in any other? And, if there 
should be, is there not virtually a jury? In any 
single editorial room perhaps not. But upon the 
whole there certainly is. For instance, the novel 
of the ‘** Wide Wide World” was submitted to a 
jury. Each person who read it for a publisher was 
ajuryman. And, unlike the method in other cases, 
it is the dissenting twelfth man who decides the 
verdict. If our friend should take any one of his 
manuscripts to every weekly journal, for instance, 
in New York, it would be passed upon by a jury, 
would it not, and with signal impartiality? He 
sends it to the Easy Chair, let us imagine. The 
Easy Chair reads—but not, we will hope, upon a dys- 
peptic day—and, having read, he writes that little 
polite note to the effect that it is declined with many 
thanks, and that, while it is found unsuitable for 
these columns, no judgment is expressed upon the 
merits of the article. The author passes on to an- 
other Easy Chair, and another, and another: and 
from each comes a mild negative, until at last he 
lights upon the Easiest Chair of all, which an- 
nounces that the admirable article is accepted with 
pleasure, and will appear in an early number. Has 
not a jury sat upon the article, and considered it 
unbiased by the opinions of any individual mem- 
ber? And if it be finally returned with many 
thanks, is it not because, as Mr. Foreman says, so 
say you all, gentlemen of the Jury ? 

No, there is no other way. All human transac- 
tions come down at last upon the hard-pan of char- 
acter. If men are mean and selfish and unjust, it 
is very clear that justice and manliness have a poor 
chance. But it is equally true of all relations. If 
a Government agent or contractor accepts shoddy 
for cloth, he cheats his employers and imperils his 
soul. If an editor, from any feeling of spite, or 
clique, or envy, rejects a good article, he equally 
defrauds those who employ him, and certainly hurts 
himself. But if the contractor selects blue cloth 
rather than gray or brown of exactly the same 
quality, it is only the makers of brown and gray 
who are likely to be discontented. Yes, it is true, 
brown cloth is as good as blue, but if blue be the 
regulation color, what can be done ? 

Is not our disappointed friend really complaining 
that there is not another regulation color, although 
he puts it in the form of saying that the agent is 
color-blind ? 


Why not 
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He writes fairly and kindly, and we shall not i 
sorry to hear from him again. 


Tue letter we have been considering suggests 
form or result of literary disappointment, of which 
there is small trace in our correspondent, but which 
not infrequently shows itself, as jealousy of su 
cess. An author who does not achieve fame cay 
not always see with equanimity his friends and fel- 
lows passing on to be crowned. His head aches for 
the laurels which he sees blooming on other heads 
He groans when the illustrious roll is called ane 

his name is not heard. 

But the success of another does not interfere with 
his. Although a hundred caves a hundred times as 
spacious as the mammoth cave in Kentucky should 
be opened, there would be no diminution of the 
daylight ; and if a mother have a dozen children 

| She loves them all as if she had but one darling, 
| Fame is like love or light: 
‘True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 
| 3ut as no man’s success injures your own chances 
or lessens your achievement, so you do not shine the 
brighter from the effort to smirch another's lustre. 
If a man cares to inquire, he will too often find that 
the venom of hostile criticism is distilled from mere 
envy. And of all human emotions envy is certain- 
ly not the least mean or disagreeable. Can you 
fancy Browning carping at Tennyson, or Tennyson 
at Browning? Ohno! They are peers, they are 
poets, they are gentlemen. Each loves and honors 
what the other has done or is doing; although one 
is most famous and popular, and the other has ney- 
er won general applause. Each reveres his art— 
his high vocation—and rejoices in any thing that 
glorifies it. They are eminent and even infrequent 
examples, if you please. But why should such be 
infrequent? Is Prescott’s history any less excel- 
lent because Motley’s is so good? Shall Godwin 
sneer because Kirk has done so well? Is Bryant 
likely to scoff at the ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn?” or 
Longfellow at ‘* Thirty Poems?” 
| Noblesse oblige in a higher sense than the proverb. 
Seek to be of the noblesse, young man. Be content 
with nothing less than nobility. Study in famous 
men what makes them illustrious, and in their works 
what it is that draws and charms the human heart. 
Leave to others to show that Cromwell has a wart, 
and to tattle that there are unpleasant stories of 
Shakespeare and Sir Thomas Lucy’s park. Scott 
wrote Robert of Paris; but who wrote the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian andIvanhoe? Buzzards and beetles, 
swine and scavengers, there must be. Will you be 
of them? Do vou concede that you are gifted only 
to find what is unpleasant, and to brood upon it 
and expose it? There is not a cockney tourist 
who will not tell you the faults of St. Peter’s. But, 
for all that, Michel Angelo, when he designed it, 
meant to raise the Pantheon in air; and if he did 
not accomplish all he intended, yet he built St. 
Peter's. If you are a poet, for instance, is it not a 
pleasanter and more valuable pastime to observe 
how far short you fall of what is truly excellent in 
a great poet, than to scan his verses for the halting 
lines? In the beginning of our chat this month we 
were speaking of Thackeray. Do you recall those 
noble lectures upon the Humorists, and do you re- 
member with what sincere humility he spoke of 
them, even when censuring what he could not ap- 
prove—except, indeed, when there was radical 
falsity and baseness, as in Sterne ? 
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Let us not grudge other men their success and 


$s containing them, which, when driver 
popularity, lest we should only make our own dis- ner 





r waters then covering our region 


appointments more conspicuous. ind deposited their freight in such profusion 








—_— hills and vallevs. 
Op Samuel Woodworth has a place among our da after I happened to call on a 
poets because he wrote *‘ The old Oaken Bucket,” iend, wl If d « ged in picki Pp 
and Clement C. Moore because he sang that ringing stones from a field al t covered with them. 
hvme of ‘“‘ The Night before Christmas.’ In ev- * Well, I i id I, ‘* what do y k of tl 
ery collection, in every reading-book, they are sure theory that all these rocks came fro1 north in 
) appear. The last, indeed, is read to the entire icebergs? 
} light of countless children every Christmas, and ) uid I lowly straigh i 
» American readers is more familiar than Milton's 1 Lé hand. “M : bu 
sublime Hymn of the Nativity. But do we know if tis, must ha’ | i mighty warm season wh 
any other poems of Woodworth or of Moore? It is | they went over my farm |” 
not necessary, because these two will keep their ——— 
names fresh and pleasant for many a day. Tue firm by whom I am empl 1 have occasion 
If, then, we so kindly remember the writers of | yearly to distribute a large 1 ber of pamphlets 
two popular poems, there is no reason why we throughout the cities and towns of the land. Som 
should forget a composer who has charmed and de- | few years since they took a m imed Peter from 
lighted the great mass of our people by melodies as | their manufactory, and sent him to distribute through 


well known as “* Yankee Doodle” or “ Sweet Home.” | Lawrence, Gloucester, 
The man who composed ‘** Old Dog Tray,” ** Old Newburyport had not t 











Folks at Home,” ** Nelly Bly,” ‘* Old Uncle Ned,’ he was in Glou yw 1 
and ‘‘ Oh, Susannah !” has certainly made the songs is address, with a letter of ad , in which 
of a nation, and shall not want a word over hi (who wrote rather a flowery hand) told 
crave from an Easy Chair which has shared the give to them judicious distributi in 
universal delight he has conferred. y omitting, however, the word ‘‘ them.” 
Stephen C. Foster was born near Pittsburg, Penn- wr two after in walked Peter sur- 
sylvania, on the day that Thomas Jefferson and “Why, Pet aid Mr. _ you 
John Adams died, the 4th of July, 1826. From his | are smart; have you got hs i 
earliest years singularly susceptible to music, he ‘‘No, Mr. M——, I haven't. The fact is, I'v 
began to play the flageolet, and later the piano and looked through and th h the Directory ; I've in 
flute, always with a tender sadness, which present- quired of ry body; and I even went to the court 
ly appeared in the music he composed. For sever- | house and looked over the tax-list, and there ain't 
al years he studied music faithfully, devoting him- | such a man living in Newburyport as Judicious Dis- 
If especially to Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. tri ml” 
With gentle willfulness he rebelled against the 0 i ial 
i0ol-room, but taught himself many languages, AN officer in the navy writes to us: 
and was familiar with the French and German. I see that an occasional good thing from the block 


During his youth he lived much among the hills | ade reaches the Drawer, and as I know it would d 


and in the fields, but as he became a man he went light Sam to get in print, you may put him there if 








into business in Cincinnati in his brother's office. | you choose. Sam is our ward-room steward; and, 
‘ But his talent was irrepressible, and he had already | not content with being the prince of stewards, he 
begun to write words to the simple melodies he 0 casionally does a stroke of business in the money- 
composed, and about twenty years ago ‘‘ Old Uncle lending way among the men. The other day one of 





Ned” and ‘* Oh, Susannah!” were published. They | the men on the sick-list borrowed money of 
b 





came at once universally popular; and, with the Sam, which coming to the ears of th licers, som 
true instinct of popularity, he put them in the form | of them took him to task about it. ‘‘Sam,” said 
of negro melodies, in which every body delighted. | the Paymaster, * how much interest did you charge?’ 
4 At first he wae careless of the pecuniary profit of his | ‘‘ Not much, Sir,” said Sam. ‘* Well, how much ?— 
songs; but at last the commissions paid him on twenty per cent.?” ‘‘Oh dear, no, Sir. ** Pif- 
“Old Folks at Home” alone was more than fifteen | teen?” ‘* No, indeed, Sir.” “Ten?” ‘ No, no.” 
thousand dollars. For the last three years he lived | ‘‘ Well, five, then?” ‘Good gracious, Sir!” ex- 
in the city of New York, and died here at the be- claimed Sam, in holy horror, ‘do vou take me for a 
ginning of this year. Skylark?” [Shylock, he probably meant.] ‘“ Well, 
Surely his name should not be forgotten by those then, how much did you charge?” asked the Pay- 


who are glad to remember the poets of one poem. master. ‘‘ Well, Sir, I tells you: I lef him have 


The air is full of his melodies. They are whistled, five dollars for tree days, ar 1 I only charged him 
and sung, and played on all instruments every | two dollars and a half fo i t! 
where. Their simple pathos touches every heart. “Sam, you scoundrel! 
They are our national music. ter, ‘you are a Shylock.” 
j “But think of de risk, Sir,” said Sam, in ex 
tenuation; ‘think of de risk. Why, de man was 
Enitor’s Hr rr in de doctor’s hands !” 
J . Q ’ The laugh that followed at the expense of our 
ROM Eastern Massachusetts we have the fol- worthy surgeon may be imagined, not described. 
lowing: iui 
A few years since a traveling geologist lectured Tue othe? morning I was hurrying down to the 
in our town, and in one of his discourses dwelt at wharf, in order to get on board before quarters, when 
some length on the theory ‘ that the peculiarity of I saw a drunken sailor trying to induce a shore-boat- 
New England, in having so many rocks and stones man to take him off. 
on and in her soil, was owing to icebergs from north- ‘* Have you any money ?” said the wily boatman. 
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‘* Money—money, you fool!” said Jack, in a tone 
of most supreme contempt. “If I had money, what 
the dence would I be going aboard ship for?” 


A SvurGron in the army writes to the Drawer, 
and tells a story that has already been told of an- 
other General, but it is very fair, nevertheless : 

Within reach of Taylor’s, Delmonico’s, and such 
ilk, you may not be aware that the cuisine of a 
Mississippi steamer is not to be compared to those 
places—quite—but it is really so. Riding here we 


‘*pays our money and takes our choice” of hard | 


tack, boiled beans, hog and hominy. Coming up 
the river a few days since, in one of these river 
palaces, 1 witnessed the following scene. The boat 
was filled with passengers, and among them large 
numbers of furloughed soldiers and officers on leave. 
The dinner-hour approached, and the long tables 
were covered with all their wealth of ware and pov- 
erty of provisions. The sounding gong brought the 
crowd, and among them a tall sergeant, evidently, 


from the condition of his wardrobe, not long since | 
’ > 


relieved from duty in the field and trenches. Ali 
were seated, and in silent expectation awaited the 
coming of the soup, when the sergeant, slowly push- 
ing back his chair, rose to his full height, and tak- 
ing his most soldierly attitude, made the usual salute 
for a general officer, at the same time exclaiming, 
“*T'll be darned if I thought there was any thing in 
this department bigger than General Grant ; but if 
that butter don’t outrank old Unconditional Surren- 
der by a great sight, then I'll never draw trigger on 
another reb!” 

Ane. Perxrys, of S—, had a spite against 
Squire B——, of the same town. Some one re- 
marked in his hearing one day that the Squire was 
a mean man. ‘ Mean!” said Abel; ‘I guess he 
is. A yard of black tape would make him a suit of 
mourning, and then he’d have enough left for a weed 
on his hat.” 





Wate traveling in the Granite State some years 
since, during an exceedingly heavy fall of snow, I 
was hailed from a house beside the road, and inform- 
ed that I could not possibly get through the drifts 
to the next village, and, upon expressing a determ- 
ination to try, was requested to inform Mr. W——, 
some mile or so beyond, that Mr. F. , one of the 
occupants of the house, died last night. 

After several hours consumed in riding, walking, 
and treading snow, I duly arrived at Mr. W——’s, 
and, after procuring the assistance of his cattle to 
help me through a large drift, informed them of the 
loss of their neighbor the previous night. 

Mr. W. was quite inclined to be reconciled to 
the loss, explaining that Mr. F- had been a shift- 
less sort of fellow, quite intemperate at times, and 
occasionally very cruel to his wife and family ; 
whereupon Mrs. W remarked, that although 
that was very true, she did not doubt that Mrs. 
F. would feel very sorry to bury him; and Mr. 
W—, looking out of the window at the huge drifts 
of snow that surrounded the house, and the large 
flakes that still continued to fall, said, ‘‘ Yes, yes; 
who wouldn’t feel bad to have to bury any one such 
goin’ as this is?” 




















Oxr of our many readers among the lawyers in 
Central New York writes : 

At a term of the Supreme Court recently held by 
Judge G. in Alleghany County, New York, a not- 





| ed lawyer, K——, from an adjoining county, was in 
attendance to argue a motion. Mr. K. , the law- 
yer, was possessed of a very large and fierce-looking 
mustache, and in which he took especial pride. It 
was the first day of the term, and business was not 
very pressing. After the motion was heard, and 
decided in favor of K——, Judge G turned to 
the session justices who were associated with him 
/on the bench, and after conversing in a low tone 
with them for a moment he turned and addressed 
| Mr. K. (who arose upon hearing the Court call 
his name), saying, ‘‘ Mr. K , the Court has 
thought proper to grant your motion, and you can 
now return to Livingston County; but before you 
| go, upon consultation with my associates, we have 
| thought best to give you a little good advice [K—— 
| here bowed], which is, that after you arrive at home 
and transact all of the business which has accumu- 
lated in your absence while at this term, that the 
first hard work you do be to kill that big red cater- 
pillar on your upper lip.” It is needless to say that 
the Judge ‘brought down the house,” in which he 
was heartily joined by the laugh of K——. 

















A soLprer at Newport News writes to the Drawer: 

Ed Morton plays the violin, and always carries 
it with him to beguile the weariness of camp-life. 
Charley Foster is his tent-mate, who, having dis- 
covered a slight down on his chin, is endeavoring 
to coax it forward by frequent applications of the 
razor. The other day he was boasting of a cake of 
fine shaving soap he had recently found. He said 
he had used it t» ice, and it was tip-top; and offer- 
ed to lend it to Ed. The soap was produced, when 
Ed suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, if there ain’t my 
resin, that I have looked for more than a week!” 
There was soap enough in the brush to make what 
little lather was necessary for Charley’s beard, so 
he had not discovered the mistake. 


CuI_prREN and fools speak the truth, as the fol- 
lowing incident helps to show : 

I, with several others, was taking tea with a lady 
friend. The conversation turned upon intemper- 
ance. The lady expressed her abhorrence of the 
habit, and was very proud to say that her husband 
had never been under the influence of liquor. The 
lady’s son, a little four-year-old, sitting at the foot 
of the table, upon hearing this assertion, and wish- 
ing to refresh his mother’s memory, called out, ‘‘ Oh, 
ma! don’t you remember when pa came home drunk, 
and you wouldn’t sleep with him?” The effect may 
be imagined. Thirteen-inch shells were tame in 
comparison. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Jefferson County sends us 
the following, from the Union: 

Mrs. X , who resides in our Senatorial district, 
had a neighbor who was represented to be quarrel- 
| some in his family, making his home any thing but 
a pleasant abode. She, however, having heard that 
| 
| 








his wife was a good deal of a vixen, thought that 
the wife might be blamed for the unpleasant state 
| of affairs in the household. So, full of charity and 
the doctrines of the law of kindness, Mrs. X-—— vis- 
ited her neighbor’s house, with the benevolent intent 
of reconciling the differences existing there, and ad- 
dressed the better half something in this style: 
‘*Now you know,” said she, ‘‘ how much pleasanter 
it would be if you and your husband would live to- 
gether without quarreling: both you and your chil- 
| dren would be happier; and instead of being a re- 
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I roach to the neighborhood, you might become hon- 
ored members of society. And it may be,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘you are not altogether blameless in this 
matter. Suppose you try and see what the law of 
kindness practiced toward your husband will do in 
effecting a reconciliation. It certainly can do no 
harm, and you may succeed in touching the tender 
hords of his heart, and he may renew his old affee- 

tion. Try it,” she urged, ‘‘and if you do not suc- 
ceed you will at least heap coals of fire on his head,” 
and so on. 

All this was listened to, when this reply was 
made: 

‘‘T don’t know about your coals of fire; I’ve tried 
{ lo a bit of good !” 


] hot water, and it didn’t « 


From Salem, Massachusetts, the Drawer has this 
sketch of General Butler at the bar: 

Perhaps a few incidents which came under my 
own observation with regard to that wonderful man, 
General Ben Butler, when he was a practicing law- 
yer at the Massachusetts bar,.may not be unsea 
sonable for the Drawer. One of the ve ry last cases 
in which that distinguished advocate, R 
appeared, was for the prosecution of a railroad for 
damages in the loss of limb of his client. 
ed with him were D—— and L——, two others of 
the leaders of our bar. The three together made up 
a trio of legal ability of the very highest order. 
While for the defense stood Ben, single-handed, and 
apparently inattentive to the progress of the trial. 
He took no notes, but a little occurrence soon brought 
him to his feet, and proved that he was awake and 
at his post. A question had been asked a witness, 
the answer to which seemed to damage the plaint- 
One of the trio, in apparently a by- 
play to his associates, gave a slight groan of in- 
credulity, doubtless intended for effect on the jury. 
In an instant up sprang the vigilant Ben. 


“Stop! stop! 


fus Choate, 





Associat- 


iff’s prospects, 


stop!” 
way, to the witness. 

‘*What is the matter, Mr. 
judge, taken by surprise at the int 

‘May it please your Honor,” replies the imper- 
turbable advocate, in the blandest of accents, ‘‘ my 
brother L—— is taken suddenly ill. Did you not 
hear him groan just now? The Court might like 
to take a short recess, I thought.” 

‘Proceed with the examination of the witness. 
Let there be no more interruption,” says the Judge. 
But the object of the interruption was ace mplished : 
the effect, or intended effect, of the enemy’: 
neutralized. 

Mr. Butler being for the defense, of course had 
to address the jury first, in the closing arguments. 
His analysis of the special characteristics of his three 
opponents was acute and discriminating. To each 
of them he ascribed the highest of tact and talent in 
his own department. But to his brother Choate he 
gave more than common encomium. ‘‘ He it was,” 
said he, ‘‘ who is retained in every great case, t 
lend to it the power of his rare abilities to obtain a 
verdict. Such, gentlemen of the jury, is the charm 
of his eloquence that he has only to wave over you 
his magic wand, and you are so completely mesmer- 
ized by his will that you will say black is white, and 
white black, if he only says it isso. You are whol- 
ly under the bewitching influence of his eloquence, 
and are led by it whithersoever he chooses to lead 
you. You start, gentlemen; you brace yourself 
back with a determined air, as if to say, however it 
may be with others, you are proof against his bland- 


cried he, in his impetuous 


asks the 


erruption. 


sutler ?” 
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ishments. Ah, gentlemen, little do vou know tl 

power of the spell that will soon be upon you! | 
have myself seen it inso many instances that I speak 
with confidence and certainty on this point.” And 
so he went on to depict the Choatean style of el 

quence, with a slight allusion to the 

nambulist line of defense in the Tyrrell case, till h 

had succeeded in fortifying the jury against the last 
words—always the most potent—of the closing ar- 


famous som 


gument. 
Mr. Choate arose, evidently not in good health, 
pale and ¢ 


tremulot 


1aciated, the de ep lines of his classic face 
with emotion, and in his very exordium 
complained bitterly and earnestly of the 
done him by the caricature drawn so wantonly and 
maliciously by the counsel for the def asserting 
over and over that he was a far different man, and 
far different from 
that attempted to be fastened on him ; that, in short, 
he was a plain-spoken man, accustomed to use only 
such common sense as his Maker had 
and such a presentation of the facts in any 
He then procec led te 
verify his assertion by a corresponding style of elo- 
quence and argument, entirely unusual with him, 
and only feebly, for him, put the case to the jury 
The damaging effect of Butler's novel tactics was 
evident from beginning to end; and the jury did 
not agree upon a verdict, 
one for Butler's clients. 








injustice 





his eloquence—such as he had 





given him, 
case as 


the testimony warranted. 








which was equivalent to 





Samson had a particular friend named Berry 
M——. They were in the habit of visiting ‘‘ the 
C——’s Mills, and after imbibing pretty 


Store’ at 





freely, would fill their bottles with the whisky of 
the brand appropriately, if not elegantly, termed 
“rot-gut,” “red ,” and other fancy names in- 
dicative of its effects on the human frame. One 


failing Berry had, in the eyes of his friend, and it 
was the subject of much friendly remonstrance on 
Samson’s part—he would put water in his liquor, in- 
stead of taking it ‘‘reverent.” One cold afternoon 
they left pretty well ‘‘ sot up,” and started for their 
homes, but turned out of the road about a mile from 
the store, and lay down in the woods to sleep. Dur- 
ing the night a slight snow fell, and the weather 
In the morning they were 
was, after 


became intensely cold. 
found. Berry was dead; but 
some hours of rubbing, brought to a condition to 
understand what had happened. Raising himself 
up, he gazed at the body of poor Berry, and bursting 
into tears, exclaimed, ‘‘ There! I knowed how it 
would be! I told him not to put so much water in 
his liquor; now it’s frozed in his stomach and killed 
him !” 


samson 


AN officer in our army at Morris Island sends two 
very good anecdotes to the Drawer: 

When timber in drying decreases in size, it is 
said, in the language of the ‘‘ poor white trash” of a 
certain district in Dixie, to have ‘‘ swaged”—a cor- 
ruption, I suppose, of assuaged. Well, Uncle Sam- 
son, a queer character even among that collection of 
oddities, was employed to get out a thousand shin- 
gles, the timber to be cut on the estate of his em- 
ployer. In due time the shingles were delivered, 
and not being wanted immediately lay in the sun 
for several days, and as the timber was green, no 
doubt each individual shingle decreased somewhat 
in size. When they came to be used it was found 
that, instead of a thousand, there were but about 
eight hundred of them. Samson was called on to 
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explain: he had been paid for a thousand, and how 
was it that there were but eight hundred? ‘‘ Wa’al,” 
he answered, with the usual drawling accent of his 
class, increased by his perplexity to account for what 
was evidently an attempt to cheat—‘‘Wa’al, I dunno, 
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Cap'n, ‘cept it wur on account o’ the greenness 0’ the | 


timber; you see they must ha’ ‘swaged!’” 


Tue ‘Swamp Angel” is now of world-wide celeb- 
rity; and the following is well known in the army, 
but I have not yet seen it in print: ‘ 

An officer charged with the work complained to 
Colonel —— that it was impossible to construct the 
battery, on account of the depth of the mud. ‘ But 
it must be done,” was the answer; ‘‘ make requisi- 
tion for any thing you want in the way of force and 
material, but the work must be done!” The subor- 
dinate retired, and sent in a requisition for what he 


thought necessary, and among the items was one for | 


‘twenty-five men, twenty feet long, to work in mud 
eighteen feet deep !” The requisition was not filled. 


Tue following occurred ‘‘ out West :” 

Constable W f N——, was frequently a 
witness, and much in the habit of using big words, 
among which was ‘I predicate ;” whereupon he was 








generally known as ‘‘Old Predicate.” One day, in 
the Common Pleas Court of his county, he had given 
testimony not well relished by Lawyer E , coun- 
sel on the opposite side of the case. Lawyer E—— 
interrogated the constable: ‘* Mr. Constable, on what 


The constable 
himself up to his full dignity, 
, Lam willing to answer your ques- 
you have just looked up to me with 
that I do not at all 


do you predicate your testimony ?” 
replied, drawing 
“ Squire E 
tion; but, Sir, 
a sly sneer of sarcastic 
admire !” 








sur} atio 


Aw old friend in New Hampshire tells a long yarn, 
but a very pleasant one, about his aunt: 
Some years since I visited an antiquated maiden 


aunt of mine, whose worst trouble in this life was 


| supply a lars 


that she suffered severely at times from lumbago, 


and whose worst faults were extreme inquisitiveness 
and loquacity (which certain base defamers of the 
sex would have us believe are nothing uncommon). 

One day about noon a stranger drove up to the 
house, and as it was in a sparsely-settled portion of 
the country, with no public house within many 
miles, craved a dinner for himself and horse. This 
was instantly granted, for nothing in the world suit- 
ed Aunt E—— so much as to havea stranger to talk 
to; and besides the self-gratification it afforded her 
she really was possessed of a kind and benevolent 
heart, afd her hospitality was unbounded. But 
whoever partook of its bountifulness, if they were 
strangers to her, were invariably obliged to endure 
a sharp running fire of skillfully-put questions, until 
the old lady’s curiosity was satisfied, and she had as- 
certained not only who they were, but their occupa- 
tion, their present business, and their family pedi- 
gree—for she was, in fact, a walking “table of 
descent” of every body she knew. The gentleman 
seated by the table, and Aunt E—— by the stove, 
busily engaged with her knitting, the latter began : 

“You are from L , I presume?” (This was 
a town some ten miles distant.) 

o No, ” returned the gentleman ; 
c—.’ 

‘Do tell!” exclaimed Aunt E “Then you 
must be acquainted with the Joneses—Sam Jones ? 
He married a niece of old Squire Patterson's, who 





“T reside in 








lives only al out three miles from here. 


She wa 
the Squire’s youngest sister’s—B'lindy Patterson— 


third child. B'lindy married Eben Peabx dy, whos: 
father was Benjamin Peabody, and he was the » 
of old Isaac Peabody, what fit in the Revolution war 
And then Ben Peabody was related to the Sale 
Peabodys, and third or fourth cousin to that Peal 
that went to England and got so ’mazin’ rich.” 

The gentleman assured her that he was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Jones, and frequently had busi- 
ness transactions with him. 

‘You in the same bizness as Mr. 
Aunt E—. 

‘No, I think not,” 
a little amused. 

“ Mr. shoemaker,” continued Aunt 
E——, somewhat nervously. ‘‘Then you ain’t in 
that bizness?” said she, evidently pondering de« ply 
as to what way she should commence a fresh as- 

sault. The gentleman, perceiving her 
politely handed her his card, which read, ‘ Jason 
Jenks, General Commission Me re on 

“Ah!” said Aunt E——, reflectively—not a iit 
understanding what a General Commission Merchant 
could be. ‘‘My brother John,” she continued, “ had 
a commission as Fife Major in the Lafayette Blues 
but I never thought he bought it, and I know h 
told me Cap’n Stone gave it to him, and—” 

A merry twinkle in Mr. Jenk 
attention, 
suppress his risibles was somewh 
immediately explained to the 


1 


Jones a, que ri 
said the gentleman, looking 


Jones is a 


dilemma, 





*s eyes arrested her 
and it was evident that the attempt t 
it painful; but! 
cood lady the nat 





of the duties of a commission merchant, much 
Aunt pss relief. “For example,” said Mi 
Jenks, in conclusion, ‘‘I am now on my way t 
P——, to contract for a quantity of plumbago 


re firm 


in New York, for doing whi 
shall get a certain per cent. upon the cost of tl 
whole, which will be my commission for tr 
the business.” 

Aunt E——’s eyes dilated to their utmost capaci- 
ty; she appeared breathless, and almost thunder 
struck with astonishment. 

‘What on arth,” she 
found br 
body on a large 


acti 





exclaimed, as 
Hieic nt for the purpose, “can any 
iem in New York want of that t« 


soon as s 


rible lumbago ? W hy I’ve had it myself these six 
years, and suffered more than tongue can tell ; 
I'd give my best culnabenstiotl it rid of the pes 


thing!” 

If, as it is said, langht 
to be presumed that Mr. 
from that dinner at least 


stion, it is 
mvenience 


otes dig 


er prom 
Jenks felt no ine 





Kentucky Cavalry was 
mustered out of the service of the United Stat 
and many of the officers, whose accounts “ wi 
balance,” have not vet been paid, the hitch bei 
with the Ordnance Bureau. 

Some three or four of them were together not long 
since, when a certain Captain exclaimed, “ Blam: 
that bure WM I'd just like to be one of thre e or four 
men to go to Washington and throw the pesky thing 
out of the window !” 


—th 


Nor long since th 


’ 


From Arkansas we have the following item, for 
the truth of which our correspondent vouches : 

A bright little contraband girl was received with- 
in our lines at this point last summer, and, on ac- 
count of some very pleasing qualities, was permitted 
to remain at the head-quarters of one of the regi- 
ments. She received a rebuke from the Chaplain 
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‘ Sunday morning for washing her doll-dresses, 
who remarked that it was wicked to do unnecessary 
She put away her washing 


washing on Sunday. 
ind presently returned to the Chaplain’s presence ; 
vho now noticed that her face was dirty, and sent 
her out to wash it. She started to perform the 
ablntion: but presently the door was opened 

ftly, and her little head thrust in. ‘* Chaplain,” 
: ‘Tse afraid the devil get me if I washes 
on Sunday.” 


very 
he says, 


my face 


Out in Nebraska Territory a Drawer lover writ 
As I have been in the 
ind at the present time am serving out my third e1 


army for over two vears, 


listment, I have had many chances of seeing and 
hearing amusing little camp adventures. Being al- 
ways glad to see the Monthly at any time or any 
place, and being, like all other printers of 
poor as a church mouse,” 

» for it; next 7 
subscriber, with many more of 
to the 


‘ ri 


im noe 





jnaintance, as “ 
ible at present to subscr 
} 


but 





iy shall see me a 
ir camp. 
Drawer, I send you another : 
While our company were 
ear Lawson's Station, on the 
St. Louis Railroad, in the if and summer of °61, 
we, having been in the service but a short time, 
vere what old soldiers call ‘‘raw.”’ We were 


Having contributed once before 


iarding the bridges 
Mountain d 





Iron 





spri 


hed from the regiment, and having n 





service before, and a great many of 1 ing 
1 our first soldiers in St. Louis, our readers ¢ 
rv naturally infer that we were ‘‘raw.” We re- 





ived orders, a short time taking charge of 
hat section of the road, to drill. N yw our cap 


corpulent man, was also ‘‘raw,” and 


iin, a large, 





ivi thoug I 
‘Hardee,” was in a quandary as to how he should 
vroceed. In compliance with the above-mentioned 
ler he paraded the compat 
nt a series of tactics of his own, begin 
“Now, boys, the first thing to be did i 
ler arms,’ and you must know beforehar 
der means. ‘Shoul’ means, ¢ 
vour left hand; ‘der’ means up; a 
to put your left arm by your side, quick.” 
romptly executed, ‘ soldierly.”’) 
he next thing to be did is to ‘order arm 
means, take hold of your gun with your lef 
ind; ‘der’ means down; and—” 
‘“* Hold on, Cap,” said one of the boys ; 
just a moment ago that ‘der’ meant up.” 
The Captain turned red, white, and blue by turns, 
nd at length broke out with: 
‘*Sergeant P——, take that man to the guard 
nd keep him there ;” adding, ‘‘ What does 


soldiers ?” 


wr never once ht of procuring a copy 


y, and proceeded to in- 
ing with: 


to ‘sho il- 


what the 








b your gun with 





d ‘arms’ means 
(Order 


‘Or 


vou said 


ouse, ¢ 





know about 
The next mail brought a copy of “ Hardee’s In 
fantry Tactics,” and the unfeeling wag was liberated. 


From California a correspondent sends us the most 
remarkable legal decision on record, and justly con- 
siders it important to have the case reported in the 
Drawer: 

Two years ago, during the season of avalanche 
Tom Rust’s ranch slid down from the mountain-side 
and pretty nearly covered a ranch belonging to Dick 
Sides. Some of the boys in Carson persuaded Sides 
to bring suit in a referee’s court for the recovery of 
his ranch ; which Mr. S. did, alleging that Rust now 
claimed the surface of the ground as his own, al- 
though he freely admitted that the ranch underneath 


it belonged to Sides, who, it grieved him to reflect, 


DRAWER. y 


would probat 


ly never see his property again. 

The Judge-Referee pr 
in keeping with his lofty 
irded the of 
ind indecorum with ex 


court-room was crowded. 
sided with a grave dignity 
I the riff 
t 


1e court from distur! 


OSitlOl sh sacred precinct 
! anc 


The 


» evidence 


aggerated vigilance. witnesse 


S were examin- 


of any value went in favor 


se], General Bunker, made a pon 





derous speech of two hours in length; the opposir 
pl 1 and the case went to the Judge 
‘**Gentlemen, I have listened with pro- 
rest to the arguments of the counsel in 

nt ¢ d while I : that the 

reas of the distir.cuished gen un who ay 
peared for the plaintiff were alm« resistless, and 


1 evidence adduced are in 
yet considerations of a1 
exalted nature th I 


of his client 


in these compel me to decik 


the defendant, and to decree that t property r 

main in his } ion. The Almigl created th 
earth and all that is in it, and who ] presur 

to dictate to Him the disposition of His handiwork ? 
If He saw that defendant's ra t t hich p 
on the hill, and chose, in His infinite wisdom, to 
move it down to a more eligible locati albeit to 
the detriment of the plaintiff and his ranch, it is 
meet that we bow in humble submission to His will, 
without inquiring into His motives or questioning 


Hi 
] rentlemen, 
ch by the 


His authority. My verdict therefore is, 
that the plaintiff, Sides, } 


1. rhe 


his rat 





disy ensation of ¢ 





fying the sheriff, shook the house with la ter 
Bunker ked to ipp al tl case Tl T Jud 
frowned upon him with severe d for a1 
ment, and then replied, solemnly, that ther is NO 
ppeal f 1e decision of the Lord. The only rt 
ource was tl pr vil » if the def lant w ld 
give his « t, of either 1 g J s l 
or digging his own out from under it. 


A LApyY in Towa writes to the Drawer on 


wise: Out here in the village of Middletown 1 1 

a Scotch Pres! inister, with his wife of the 
Irish persua She was walking over to Bur 
lington, and « of the farmers, overtaking her 
took her into his wagon. They chanced to speak 
of Mr. Jones, the leading man in the congregation, 
who is so conceited and opinionated that he is not 
popular with the people. This self-importance is 


known here the ‘big h 





familiarly as the : And 
when the minister’s wife spoke of Mr. Jones the 
farmer remarked that Mr. Jones was ver ch af 
flicted with “ big head”—a name which she had nev- 
er heard applied to any disease bef She told 
her husband of it when she went | ind they 
lost no time before calling on the poor invalid. Ty 


their surprise they found him all right, in the midst 
of his family, and his head no larger than usual, 
Thev could not conceal their surprise, and the 
ister’s wife exclaimed, ‘‘ Why Mr. Punt, wh 
me to Burlington this morning, told m 
very bad with the ‘bic head!’” 

3 understood the word, and promised himself 
f making Punt sorry for the slander. 











Onr of our friends in the Eastward ser 
of old times: 
Squire U-—— was a member of Co 
our dist iring Jefferson’s admi 
once, while journeying in the stage 


ds a story 


from 
and 
to the 


rress 








tration, 
ch 
capital, fell in company with John Holmes 


from a neighboring district in Maine 





resentativ 
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Holmes was a strong Jeffersonian, and for the en- 
tertainment of the passengers Squire U said he 
would tell them a story about Holmes’s constitu- 
ents: 

“A young man, traveling with a pack slung over 
his shoulder, arrived one Saturday night at a tav- 
ern in Holmes’s district, and inquired if there was a 
school in town where a teacher was wanted. The 
tavern-keeper replied: ‘ Well, yes. I suppose I am 
the committeeman here, and I suppose we want a 
master. If you can pass examination I’ve no objec- 
tion to hire you.’ It was arranged that on Monday 
morning the young man should be examined, and 
if he passed, school should begin immediately. Mon- 
day morning came, and the host commenced the ex- 
amination with the question, 

‘¢* Who is the greatest man ever created ?’ 

**¢ Thomas Jefferson,’ was the prompt reply. 

“ * Who is the next greatest man ever created ?’ 

**¢ John Holmes.’ 

“*Enough. Sal, examine him in grammar. If 
he knows grammar he shall have the school.’” 








A sock of houses was recently burned in San 
Francisco, and the reporter relates the circumstance 
in a long column of matter. One paragraph is in- 
teresting, as an evidence of his ingenuity in making 
much out of little: 

“ Fierce tongues of flame reached out and licked the 
front of the block on Davis Street, as an anaconda licks a 
kid before swallowing it, or as a tiger mouths a man. The 
conflagration shone out against the dark back-ground like 
the kindling of a thousand battie-lights. Far out on the 
bay it cast its glare, showing the masts of the shipping at 
wharf and at anchor, standing like tapers ready to be lit, 
and throwing a refiection upon the slant sides of the 
hills which made them look like sheeted ghosts trembling 
in the dawn of a red dies ire.” 




















Ix country villages it is frequently necessary for 
people who are called to mourn their dead to borrow 
mourning apparel in which to attend the funeral, 
the facilities for purchasing and making-up not be- 
ing at hand. 

Such an instance occurred in Central Michigan ; 
and, with other things, a kind neighbor lent the 
bereaved husband a watch. He had evidently never 
carried one before, and consulted it with alarming 
frequency during the funeral ‘services and on the 
way to the grave. Having arrived there, he stood 
with it in his hand as the coffin was slowly lowered 
out of sight; and as the first dust sought its kin- 
dred dust, his feelings found utterance with, ‘‘ Well, 
they chucked her under at jest twenty minutes arter 
three !” 





Aw officer in the Army of the Cumberland writes 
to the Drawer : 

In July last, when the Army of the Cumberland 
was at Winchester, Tennessee, I had the fortune to 
go out in the country with a foraging expedition. 
Our guide was the blackest of the black, and the 
first place he led us to was to the house of his former 
master. Riding up the lawn and dismounting, the 
first sound that greeted us was: 

“Well, there’s Jim! Oh, Jim, how could you 
leave us, when we have always treated you so kind- 
ly? Didn’t you always say that you loved us 
dearly ?” 

Jim straightens himself up, and goes up to the 
porch of the house, and replies, “‘ Yes, missus, I al- 
ways lub you, and lub you now a heap; but really, 
missus, I lub myself a heap better.” 


Sa 


Even the good old lady could not help smiling. 
and Jim conducted the party over the grounds wher 
he had so many years been a slave with as much 
pride as if he was its real owner. 

Jim remained with us for some time. Durine 
the advance toward Bridgeport a heavy artilk ry 
skirmish was had, and Jim was not seen for a whole 
day. At night, when he came up, we asked him 
where he had been. He rolled his large eyes jy 
his head, and said, ‘‘Oh! massa, I heard somethi; g 
coming through the air, saying, ‘ Whar’s dat nigger? 
whar’s dat nigger? whar’s dat nigger?’ and pi 
soon dat ting busted, and little debils went ski 
ishing all round arter dis ni 





r, and I run away! 
Those persons who have heard shells come whi 
zing through the air will readily see that Jim’s d 








le- 


scription of them is perfect. 


A FRIEND in the 107th New York Volunteers 
sends us the following: 

On the Antietam campaign of 1862 General Gor- 
don commanded our brigade. Now the General was 
a strict disciplinarian, who would never have any 
words with a private; and hence a joke. While on 
the march one of the 107th got ahead of the brigade. 
when the General halted him and ordered him back 
The soldier stopped, turned around, stared at General 
G. with a bold, saucy look, and replied, 

‘* Who are you ?” 

**T am General Gordon, commanding Third Bri- 
gade.” 

** Ah, General, I am very happy to make your 
acquaintance !” was the complacent answer; and t! 
soldier proceeded on his way, encouraged by a roar 
of laughter from the General's staff. , 


Tue following incident is vouched for as literally 
true by gentlemen who were present on the solemn 
occasion referred to: 

A few years ago a small manufacturing village in 
Berkshire, Massachusetts, had attained a sufficient 
degree of prosperity to build a church (having here- 








| tofore held occasional religious services in their 


small and only school-house), and a man named 
Walton—one of those good-natured, universally- 
useful men to be found in every small village—was 
appointed “to take care of the church.” 

Soon after the opening of the edifice a funeral was 
held there, and Walton was bustling about in con- 
scious dignity of the prominence of his position until 
the sad services were terminated, and, as is custom- 
ary in that part of the country at least, the face of 
the departed dead was to be exposed to the last look 
of friends and acquaintances. Walton took his stand 


| by the coffin, and made the announcement, in a clear 


and distinct voice, as follows: ‘* The ordinance will 
please hold on whale the corpse are opened!” 


How humor comes out even on the battle-field : 

A Prussian, named Kuhn, belonging to our bat- 
tery, makes us laugh sometimes. At Gettysburg 
he ‘‘captered” a straggler who was attempting to 
pass to the rear through the cemetery, where the 
battery was stationed, and demanded, ‘‘ Where you 
go? You wounded?” ‘ Yes,” answered the dough- 
boy, showing some blood on his sleeve, in which 
Kuhn noticed there was no hole. ‘‘ You bees a 
liar!” exclaimed Kuhn. ‘You rub it on a det 
horse. You bees a coward! You goes pack to your 
regiment, and vights vot you gits paid for!” Kuhn 
enforced the advice vigorously with a strap, and the 
man went back. 
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EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


IN THE “ LECTURE ROOM,” AT THE MUSEUM. 





JUVENILE TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


Emma. ‘*Now Fred, remember. I'm the Charming Young Lady, in love with Tommy; Gus is Papa, who won't 
give his consent, because Tommy is poor; Clara is Mamma, just come in from a walk, and you are the Rich Old Uncle, 
who is going to give me a Million Dollars.” 
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While Uncle George, in his Study below, is trying to prepare his Great Speech, 



















Foss for Pow). . 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voret from actual articles of Costume. 


Ficures 1 anp 2, Home Dress anp CuILp’s PARDEsSUS. 
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Figure 3.—Dixner Tomer. 


HE Home Dress is of plain poplin or of plaid-|- The Curip’s Parpessus is composed of gray 
ed goods. The sleeves, which are puffed at | cloth, with taffeta forming the front and outside of 

the shoulders, are crossed with chenille, which dis- the sleeves. 

poses them in lozenges; the corsage being trimmed The Drxver Toret is of mouse-colored moir: 

in a similarmanner. The sleeves are ruffled at the | antique. The corsage is open, and the dress orna- 

cuffs. mented with black lace. 





